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PREFACE. 


The sermons in this volume were not written for 
publication ; indeed, with one or two exceptions, they 
were never written at all! Taken down by a shorthand 
writer, and roughly corrected ; chosen for this destination 
not by the preacher but by the printer ; issued month by 
month for the use of members of my own congregation, 
who believed that a blessing was in them, and, in some 
cases at any rate, used in their pamphlet form by the 
gracious Spirit of God to effect some service for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, they are now bound together in a 
volume, in the hope and the prayer that they may in 
such a collection accomplish some further ministry. If 
I were at all concerned for my reputation as a preacher, 
I should doubtless strenuously resist the publication of so 
disconnected a miscellany: I should exclude first one 
sermon on the ground of its sketchiness, then another on 
the ground of its defective expression, then another on 
the ground of its partiality of view, until the volume 
would assume a very meagre and modest appearance. 
But, to say the truth, I have put the matter entirely out 
of my own hands. As others have undertaken the whole 
responsibility of reporting, issuing, and now publishing 
the sermons, so I leave others to judge whether this or 
that in them is calculated to do good. I will not allow 
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any fastidiousness of judgment, or concern for my own 
reputation, to stand in the way of a possible service. It 
is part of our humiliation as preachers that what we 
consider our best is rejected ; and what we almost blush, 
for its great insufficiency, to claim as our own, is turned 
to an honourable account by our Lord. 

If critics say bluntly, this volume is not worthy of 
publication, I shall readily agree with them; they will 
not take a lower view of its merits than I take myself. 
If, on the other hand, through these imperfect utterances, 
men are helped, and our Lord is glorified, I shall but 
bow in humble gratitude to God, who is thus content to 
use the weak things of the world. 


Rak. BORLON 


Hampsteap, february, 18Q3. 
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DELIVERED ON SuNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 4TH, 1891. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


“And they assembled themselves tn the Valley of 
Blessing ; for there they blessed the Lord.” 


N the 26th verse of the zoth chapter of the second’ 


Book of Chronicles, we are told that “ the people on 


the fourth day assembled themselves in the Valley of 


Berachah ; for there they blessed the Lord.” 

It would be well for us if we spent more of our time in this 
“Valley of Blessing ;” if, for example, we were to spend! 
a whole year there, because one year spent there might 


lead us to spend several, and several spent there: 
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might lead us to spend our life there. The air of this 
“Valley” is very sweet and wholesome to the spirit ; no- 
where do such flowers bloom, and nowhere do the 
harvests wave in such abundance as in this ‘“ Valley of 
Blessing.” Overhead there is a blue sky, which seems to 
rest upon the circle of its guardian hills, and by day it is 
always either suffused with sunshine or graced by a 
pageantry of snowy clouds, while by night you may look 
up and see the sure promises of God like deep-set and pal- 
pitating stars. In this “ Valley” there is the lowing of 
-herds and the bleating of the flocks, and every sound in that 
peaceful domain joins to make the harmonious praise 
which rises morning, noon, and night to God. Nor is it 
so narrow a “ Valley” either as some people are led to 
‘believe. All industries that are worth conducting go on 
there; and all services that are really service are practised 
there; and all thought that is sound thought is thought 
there; and all pure emotion is felt there; and if no stern 
battles are fought within its peaceful borders, that is only 
because the inhabitants are able to go up to the tower of 
the wilderness and there to look out and see their enemies 
overcome by the power of the invisible God. Many have 
been of opinion— many wise and good people—that there - 
is no reason to quit the “Valley”? under any circum- 
stances, or on any occasion, from the first blessed day 
when you enter it as the conscious child of God till the 
day, when from one of the high terraces, you pass into the 
presence of God as an heir of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And you, dear children of God, this morning, whose 
jlives are somewhat sorrowful, and who too frequently | 
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pass into the minor key of Christian experience, have you 
not sometimes in your wandering through the wilderness 
got some glimpse of this ‘ Valley ;”’ heard some of its 
joyous strains; scented some of its fragrant odours; or 
encountered some of its blessed inhabitants? And has 
not the thought struck you, ‘““Why should I not also 
dweil in that place; why should I not be among those 
who have fixed their mansions on the borders of its 
murmuring streams, or in the covert of its whispering 
groves ?”’? Why not, indeed? That is the question I will 
put to you this morning. Why should we not all 
habitually dwell in the “Valley of Blessing,” and leave 
it no more until we leave it for the Home which all the 
dwellers in it expect ? 

Now, there are two points in the narrative before us 
which will, perhaps, throw a little light upon this ques- 
tion. First, it is evident from the narrative, that one is 
not likely to enter this “ Valley,” except after a victory. 
And, secondly, that the victory which will lead us there 
cannot be obtained except by faith in God. To which 
you may add this, that if the victory is God’s victory, and 
if He means it to be open to us by faith, then why not 
at once accept it, and enter the “ Valley” with songs of 
praise upon your lips ? 

It is evident, I say, that one does not enter this 
“Valley”? until after victory. While the children of 
Ammon and Moab and Mount Seir—that spawn of 
the incestuous nuptials—are gathering their embattled 
hosts against us, and we are in their midst as one 
to a thousand, and they seem likely to bear us down, 
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to overconie us, to defeat us, and leave no vestige 
of us behind in the earth, it can hardly be expected 
that we shall enter the ‘ Valley of Blessing.”’ To put 
it in another way, although you are called children 
of God, and although you have nominal faith in Him, 
there can be no tide of blessing springing up in your life 
unless there is an actual victory obtained over sin ; unless 
you have found that the enemy is not too strong for you, 
and that they who are with you are mightier than they who 
are against you. A merely nominal faith brings a merely 
nominal salvation ; and a merely nominal salvation pro- 
duces a merely formal praise. You must have often 
been struck in our worship that the hymns we are singing 
are not meant. The words are beautiful ; the experience 
is desirable; but they are not true to us: the experience 
is not ours, and we let those lovely thoughts slip over our 
lips with a careless and unmoved heart, because there is 
nothing in us that could ever have elicited such songs of 
thanksgiving unless someone had written them for us. 
Nor is it to be expected that soldiers who are being 
defeated in the battle, and who see that the next charge 
must be their ruin, will be full of exultation over the 
absent captain who ought to have been there to lead them 
to victory, but who has left them in the lurch. It is not 
likely that men wili sing praises unless they have victory. 
And of course, if men and women are really “dead in 
trespasses and sins,” and are living in that death, it is not 
possible for them to have any gratitude or to have any 
spiritual feeling at all. If they are literally in bondage 

to base habits ; if they are torn by the frenzies of temper ; 
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if their hearts are constantly acrid with the rancours of 
envy, hatred, and malice, how can they give thanks? 
Or how can they enter the “ Valley of Blessing’ who 
believe that a Christian’s life is a kind of Consolation 
Race, which no one dreams of entering until everything 
else has been proved to be a failure? Or how can they 
enter it who regard it as a victory to be gained in some 
future world, a victory which shines with a delusive 
brightness as the reward of a constant failure during the 
present life? How can they enter the “ Valley of Bless- 
ing” who believe that what Christ has done for man is 
to take away the penalty of sin but to leave him the 
actual victim of daily sin ; and who, therefore, go on every 
day of their lives experiencing the misery of sin, but who 
say to themselves “ Yes, but I shall escape the penalty,” 
as if sin was not its own penalty? In theory, these 
people may have something to bless God for ; according 
to the article or wording of their creed, there may be 
something which should make them sing for joy; 
but here and now, as a fact of experience, they 
have nothing to bless Him for, and therefore they 
are not likely to enter the “Valley of Blessing.” 
Now, I think it will be obvious, when you take these 
things into account, why it is that this “‘ Valley of Bless- 
ing’ is so sparsely inhabited, and even so rarely visited 
by the great majority of professing Christians. 

But turn to this secozd point in the narrative before us; 
listen to what God says—“ Ye shall not need to fight in 
this battle: set yourselves, stand ye still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord with you.” The thought of God 
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for you—for you and me—is nothing short of this: that 
if we would “seek unto Him” with all our hearts, if we 
would believe that the battle is not ours, but His; then 
we might at once mount the Watch-tower of the 
Wilderness, and we might at once look out over the field 
where the battle is fought, and might see the “ dead 
bodies fallen to the earth,” and none of them escaped. 
Faith in God, dear friends, faith through Jesus Christ, 
means an actual overcoming of the world; it means a 
a victory, not in prospect, but attained ; a song of triumph, 
not for what is to be, but for what is. It means that you 
and I, who were “dead in trespasses and sins,” are now 
living unto God, and know that we live. It means that 
these sins of ours, which circle us round like the hosts 
of Moab and Ammon and Mount Seir—bearing down 
upon us, and, sure to overcome us and to sweep us 
from the field—that these foes have been routed and 
have fled, and the victory rests with Him in Whom we 
believe. God does not mean His children to live in the 
bondage of sin. He does not mean us to be constantly 
falling. We are called unto liberty, and not to bondage ; 
we are called to freedom from sin, and not to service of 
sin; and the call comes from Him who is “able to keep 
us from falling and to present us faultless before the 
presence of His glory.” 

Now, do let us face this matter this morning, for, surely, 
on a New Year’s morning there is absolutely nothing 
which can be of more moment for the Christian life and 
for the Christian service. And let us put it as if it were 
my personal experience instead of being the experience 
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of all Christians who will have it so. I am miserably 
conscious, let me suppose, of sin in my members; or to 
make it more definite, miserably conscious of a special 
sin which is working in me, and is literally ruining me. 
Every time I look at it I know mine enemy, and it is 
able to marshal against me a host that encamps round 
about me, and I cannot escape. I wish to overcome ; I 
wish to escape—for what sane person ever voluntarily was 
mastered by that cruel tyrant, Sin ? But what course do 
Itake? First of all, I burnish my arms and gather my 
hosts, and I say to myself: “If only I set my heart to 
overcome this particular sin the strength of my will is 
sure to give me the victory.” And with my resolution 
full-formed in my heart, I go out to do battle 
with the enemy that encamps against me, and I am 
miserably defeated. I come back routed, bedraggled, 
covered with the slime, and conscious of my weakness. 
Distressed and downcast, I prepare for another 
conflict. And not quite so confident in my arms as 
before, I breathe a prayer to God that He will help me. 
Isay to Him: ‘Lord, Jam putting on the armour to go 
into the field; now wilt Thou be my Armour-bearer ; 
wilt Thou stand by me, sothat when I begin to fall Thou 
wilt hold me up?" J take the name of Christ in my 
lips, I breathe it as if it were a spell, and so I face the 
armies of the victor, and after a short struggle I am again 
overcome. I am covered with confusion. I begin to think 
that my religion itself is a failure, and that God Himself 
is not an ally that can help me to victory. And then, in 
the shame of sorrow and failure, my eyes are opened, 
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the light shines upon me ; I begin to understand it now. 
“Oh Lord, art Thou not God in Heaven? In Thine 
hand is power and might, so that none is able to 
withstand Thee ; the battle surely is Thine, not mine.” 
And then there comes over me this thought, ‘The 
victory of Christ is God’s victory for me; the sins 
which He nailed to His Cross are not to have dominion 
over me”; and there come all down these years of 
Christian experience, the words so clear and strong which 
He spoke, ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” And if He has overcome the world, then it is 
for me ; and, catching this great truth—laying hold of it, 
as it were, in the desperation of defeat—I go out again, 
and I say, “Lord, it is Thy battle, and it must be Thy 
victory ; I have charged these enemies, and they have 
beaten me; and now Thou must do it, and Thou alone.” 
And as for me, I “ set myself” to see the Salvation of the 
Lord. And, oh, wonderful fact, He immediately over- 
comes ; the enemy is literally routed; not one breath of 
the battle passes over my brow! To my amazement, my 
hands are freed, my heart is glad, and I return a con- 
queror ; nay, more than a conqueror through Him that 
hath loved me! This is the victory that overcometh the 
world; not my struggles against sin ; not my passionate 
prayers, but my faith—faith in Him who has overcome. 
And I have been speaking hitherto only of a personal 
struggle for a personal victory, but everything else in the 
Christian life turns upon the same principle. There is 
our service for man, our wish to help. There is our 
wrestle against sin existing in the world, like the very 
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strongholds of Satan, and everything turns upon the 
same wonderful principle—the victory is with Him. 

Speaking to you this morning as a Christian Church, 
which has vowed to take arms against iniquity of every 
kind, and has pledged itself to the service of man because 
of the Son of Man who has redeemed you, I want to re- 
mind you that so long as you only attempt what you 
think you can do, and keep all your struggle and all your 
service within the narrow limits of your obvious power, 
not only will the attempt be poor and weak, but it will 
be a failure. But, directly you will just break through 
all the limits of what you are able to do; directly you will 
pass by the things which lie within the reach of your 
purse, of your intellect, and of your spirit, and with a 
grand and simple confidence cast yourself upon God ; 
directly you will see with open eye that the battle is the 
Lord’s and not yours ; that the service is the Lord’s and 
not yours; directly you will dare to venture out upon 
that, you will find that a new spirit has entered into you. 
It is God in you. Youareno longera weak and wavering 
force scattered by the first charge of the enemy, but the 
shout of a King is amongst you. You are no longer like 
the poor parched desert where all the streams have run dry, 
and the wells are brackish so that no one can quench 
his thirst; but the tide has begun to rise, and the living 
water flows, for “ He that believeth on Me, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.” 

And now, since the victory all along the line is God's 
and not yours ; and since He means it shall be yours simply 
by faith in Him ; since this applies to overcoming sin in 
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your own personal life, and to capturing the strongholds 
of Satan in society, in the country, and in the world ; 
since it applies to every duty of the home, and to every 
service of man outside the home, why should we not 
begin the year by simple faith in God? Why should 
not we this morning, strong in the certainty of His 
promises, already raise the song of triumph and enter 
into the ‘ Valley of Blessing ?”’ This little principle on 
which we have been entering to-day, “the battle is not 
ours, but God's,” is, if I may use a simple illustration, 
like the wind that is kept blowing in the organ, and if 
that wind is maintained, then our Organist can touch the 
keys and bring forth any melody he pleases. Once get 
this into your heart, in your life ; once bring it into the 
Church as the great thought which animates the Church, 
“It is not ours, but God’s ; not our doing, but His; not 
our victory, but God’s;” then, with that great wind, 
as it were, perpetually maintained, you can touch the 
keys and bring forth all the melodies of praise. Every 
sound of triumph will come from the organ so maintained ; 
“Sin shall not have dominion over you; the powers of 
evil shall not vanquish you.” The old abuses of the 
time, the deep sores of society shall not frighten you ; the 
heathen world in its wickedness shall not appal you; 
moving forward, conquering and to conquer, looking out 
from the watch-tower upon the waning of the battle, 
you shall cry, “ Victory! Victory! through Him that has 
overcome.” , 

Let us enter the “ Valley of Blessing,” and give praise 
unto God, Who is more than sufficient for us; He is with 
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us. Dear friends, let me ask you this morning, looking 
into your faces, do you believe it? May I take the 
responsive look and the lightening of the eye which I see 
before me, as a sign that you know it and believe it? 
The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
God, and He will prove it. He will take us through— 
throuzh to battle, to victory. He will lead us, and He 
will not forsake us, until from the “ Valley of Blessing,” 
with all its unutterable peace, and the sweetness of its 
flowers, and the fulness of its harvests, we pass into a yet 
brighter land, where the victory will be fuller, and the 
flowers of God will bloom for ever, and the harvests of 
long ages will be gathered in. But in the “ Valley,” 
through this year let us, dear friends, as a Church, 
perpetually abide ! 


ee or CONDUCT. 
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PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY IST, I8gI. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


OU may remember that John Stuart Mill spent a 
great deal of his time in writing works upon Moral 
Philosophy, in which he defended that School of Ethics 
which is called Utilitarianism, which estimates conduct as 
good in proportion as it produces the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Now, towards the close of his 
life, John Stuart Mill made a very remarkable statement. 
He said that for people who were not philosophers— 
ordinary people who wished to have some simple rule of 
conduct—he could imagine no rule likely to be more 
useful and more efficacious than this: “In every circum- 
stance of life try to act as Jesus of Nazareth would have 
acted under the same circumstances ;”’ or, as he put it 
in another form: “In every circumstance of life try to 
act in such a way as would command the approval of 


Jesus of Nazareth.” 
B 
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This great unbelieving thinker, who had studied the 
sources of human conduct, and wanted to see his fellow- 
creatures act for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—knowing that most of us cannot be influenced 
by abstract rules, and that what we want in life is some 
example which we can understand and follow—and _ ac- 
quainted, as he was, in a remarkable degree with the 
history of the world and the biographies of men and 
women who had lived in all ages and under all cir- 
cumstances—this great unbelieving thinker came to the 
conclusion that there was no better rule of conduct than 
that which you have in Jesus Christ. 

I should also like to quote to you the opinion of a man 
who, some years ago, was well known in the United States 
as a lecturer against Christianity—his name is Thomas 
Jefferson ; he composed a book on the morals of Jesus, and 
in a letter which he wrote to a friend relative to this book, 
he made use of these remarkable words: “I find in the 
words of Jesus the most sublime and benevolent code of 
morals which has ever been offered to man. It is the 
innocence of his character,’”’ he goes on to say, ‘and the 
sublimity of his moral principles, the eloquence of his 
inculcations, the beauty of the apologues in which he con- 
veys them, that I admire so much. Intermixed,’’ he 
says, “ with things impossible, superstitions, fanaticisms, 
and fabrications are sublime ideas of the Supreme Being, 
aphorisms and precepts of the purest morality, and 
benevolence sanctioned by a life of humility, innocence, 
and simplicity of manners, neglectful of riches, absence 
of worldly ambition ; and an eloquence and persuasive- 
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ness which have never been surpassed.” And he adds 
that this life could not have been invented by the people 
who wrote it. It seems to him perfectly obvious that 
there was a Character—the subject of their history— 
whose splendid conceptions were above all suspicion of 
being interpolations of their hands, 

I should like to add one other fact in this direction. 
Last Saturday week there was a very interesting debate 
in the large town of Newcastle between some ministers of 
the town and some leaders of the working classes; and 
the subject of the discussion was—Why the working men 
of Newcastle did not go to church. Two or three of the 
speakers, who spoke there from the Socialistic platform, 
said very distinctly that, supposing all people to-day would 
act as Jesus Christ acted, and would strictly follow the 
precepts He gave, society would be at once reformed, 
and all the objects of Socialistic agitation would be accom- 
plished. The remarkable complaint they made against 
Christianity was, that it was not sufficiently like Christ. 

Now, my friends, to-night, with this striking expression 
before us of men who were not theologians, and who 
were, if we may say so, anti-theologians, I think I shall 
carry most of you with me in suggesting that the best 
rule of conduct you and I can take will be the example 
and the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

But if we are to get this rule of conduct, it is evident 
that we must all of us know what His example was, and 
we must know what He taught, and we must have it 
ready to hand. I was very much touched, a little while 
ago, inthe most recent biography of F. W. Robertson, of 
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Brighton, by alittle narrative given to show the influence 
he had had upon the town. The author of the book 
visited a certain bookseller, who had known Mr. Robert- 
son, and asked him what he remembered about the great 
preacher. The bookseller, after a while, took him into 
the room behind the shop and pointed to the portrait of 
Robertson on the wall, and said, ‘‘ Whenever ] am 
tempted in business to do anything mean or anything 
questionable, I just run into the room behind the shop, 
sir, and I look at that picture; and that pure face and 
those earnest eyes recall me to my better self and I am 
able to overcome the temptation.” That is a beautiful 
instance of the power that a good life could have over one’s 
fellow men ; but I think you will perceive at once that if 
we are to have a standard which will operate quickly, 
and under all circumstances, the picture must be drawn, 
not upon the wall of our chamber, but upon the wall of 
our hearts. It must be where it will catch our eye, 
under all circumstances, and when it catches our eye we 
must say (with all deference to the great name of 
Frederick Robertson) it must be a picture of Someone 
Who is greater than he—it must be the picture of One 
Who knew no sin, but was at all times tempted like as we 
are. Oh, what we want asa rule of conduct, which will 
bring us, even on an emergency, straight up to the right 
action and to the resistance of the sudden temptation, 
is the image of Jesus Christ photographed upon our heart, 
permanently there, and constantly influencing us by its 
sweet and precious character. 

Now, I want to point out to you—supposing that you 
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. wish to have this rule of conduct—that it is not only to 
take Jesus Christ in scraps. Would you get any idea of 
a portrait if the painter drew a thin profile upon one 
canvas, a faint outline of the body upon another canvas, 
a careful study of the hands upon a third canvas, and so 
on—putting them all ina row? You would feel that 
you might study these things for a long time and get not 
the faintest idea of what the person was like whose por- 
trait was so peculiarly drawn. It will not do—if we want 
to understand what Jesus was and what Jesus commands 
—it will not do to take up an isolated part of His li”: or 
His teaching. It is absolutely necessary to understand it 
as a whole. Now, it is only too common for people, 
who wish to discredit the Person and the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, to take some particular incident and to 
hold it up constantly to criticism or ridicule. Let me 
just say here that the man who always treats Jesus Christ 
as if His life and Person were a kind of magnified picture 
of the incident of the Gadarene swine, or of the blasting 
of the fig-tree on the way to Jerusalem, produces not a 
portrait but a mere caricature of Jesus: and the people 
who are always presenting us not with Christ but a 
mere feature of Christ out of all relation with the 
picture as a whole, are consciously or unconsciously 
deceiving us. -Do let us try to understand that what 
men want to-day is precisely what those Greeks wanted 
who came to Philip at the end of the Gospel narra- 
tive and said to him, “Sir, we would see Jesus.’ That 
is what you want. You do not want men who give 
you a caricature of this sublimest Person that ever lived ; 
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who are witty and ingenious in turning to ridicule state- 
ments that He made out of all connection with all the 
rest that He said. You want some one who will show 
you Jesus—will enable you to understand what He was, 
what His Person was like, what His teaching was like, 
which could produce so unexpected and wonderful an 
impression upon a mind prejudiced against Him from 
childhood like that of John Stuart Mill. 

Now, my friends, what I want to do to-night and in 
the succeeding Sunday evenings of this month is, so far 
as possible, to present to your eyes and to your hearts 
Jesus Christ, so that you may be acquainted with his 
manner and with his method ; may become familiar with 
His Person ; may get Him, as it were, photographed upon 
your heart so that His majestic and lordly individuality 
may dominate you and guide you in the temptations and 
common duties of life. And while I try to do this, I 
must at once admit to you that it will be unfruitful unless 
you are stimulated each one yourself to try and draw 
afresh the picture of Jesus in your own way. What I 
hope is, that our studies here will incline everyone to go 
home and take the Gospel narrative, and to say to himself, 
“T am determined to understand that extraordinary 
Person Who has produced this effect in the world.” And 
it has always seemed to me that the great reason why the 
story of Jesus is given to us, not in two long octavo 
volumes like a modern life, but in four distinct narratives, 
which are all very brief, is, that the very poorest person 
should be able to get a copy, and the very busiest person 
should be able to read it through at a sitting. 
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I notice in my conversation with men again and again, 
that people brought up in this Christian country have 
no more conception of the Person of Jesus Christ than if 
they had cut out a square inch of a great picture of 
Raphael’s, and tried to judge of the whole conception by 
that tiny sample. They have read a miracle there, a 
precept here ; but they have never sat down in a calm 
moment with the narrative before them, and nothing 
but the narrative, in order to see what this Person 
was. I want every one to do that. I am not going 
to attempt to do it for you, because it would not accom- 
plish the same object. I am only going to try and 
stimulate everyone to do it for himself. 

Now I have really taken up the greater part of my time 
to-night in simply describing what I want to do, and we 
have only a little time left which I want to use in this 
way. lam going to take two broad facts from the narrative 
of Jesus Christ. Iam just going to present them to you, 
and ask you to fill in what comes between. 

Now, the first broad fact is this. The life He lived on 
earth was thirty-three years long at the most. That 
brief life has produced, as we all know, a greater effect 
than any other life that was ever lived upon the earth— 
even the longest. But how remarkable it is to find that 
out of the thirty-three years, thirty were spent in 
absolute obscurity. What He was doing during those 
thirty years in Nazareth of Galilee we are not 
told. The only light that is shed upon it, is in a little 
narrative of the visit to Jerusalem when He was a boy of 
twelve. Now, don’t think that I am going to sketch from 
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imagination the details to fill up the life. Far be it from 
me. I have no wish to penetrate into that obscurity, or 
to paint that uneventful life ; for it seems to me that the 
silence is ten times more significant than any details that 
could have been given. For, has it ever occurred to you 
that the lot of the great majority of the human race is 
obscurity from beginning to end ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that at least nine hundred 
and nine-nine out of a thousand in our own country come 
into the world without anyone noticing it except their 
immediate family: pass through the world without ever 
having the least attention called to them, and go out of the 
world with no record left behind them except what is written 
on their tombstones? And yet, has it never occurred to 
you that there is a kind of instinct in us all which makes us 
long to be known? We desire reputation, or fame, or re- 
cognition. We wish to shine in the face of our fellow- 
creatures. And there are not wanting strange and morbid 
instances of men, who, bent upon being famous, have pre- 
ferred the notoriety of the criminal to the obscurity of the 

plain and honest man. Now I see in those thirty years of 
the life of Jesus the grand example for perfect content and 
perfect peace to you and to me who are doomed to live an 
obscure life. Jesus was not, so far as we know, the kind of 
boy that carries off the prizes at school. He was not a 
youth who flashed upon the world with brilliant faculties 
promising to make a way for Himself in His profession or 
in His business. He shewed no special capacity for 
growing rich ; and there is every reason to think that if 
His duty in life had been simply to live the common life, 
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He would have lived and died a carpenter. He was 
distinguished during those thirty years, so far as I know, 
simply by two things which we gather incidentally from 
the narrative. One of these things was that He had 
won the favour of His fellow-townsmen, which shews us 
that He must have been always courteous and gracious 
and kind, for that is how we win the favour of our fellow- 
men. And the other thing which we gather about His 
life, which is to some extent peculiar, is that He had a 
singular attachment to the House of God. He said to 
His parents at Jerusalem, “Do not you know that I 
must be in my Father’s House ?’’ and it is inferred from 
His conduct during life that He must have been during 
those first years a constant attendant at the Syna- 
gogue. How dull that service was no one can tell. 
How trite and lifeless the dissertations of the scribes were 
we can form some conception from the Talmud. It seems 
probable that this man Jesus went there Sabbath by 
Sabbath and listened to the dreariest discourses, simply 
because there was recognized the worship of the Unseen 
God: and there men met together as in His presence to 
read the ancient law. 

It was a life all through those years of quiet holiness 
and simple duty. We can suppose that when the day’s 
work in the shop was over, He would wander up the 
beautiful hills which smiled upon the white-walled town, 
and look out over Esdraelon to Mount Carmel, and the 
blue Mediterranean with the sun going down far away in 
the West. And we can suppose—we are bound to sup- 
pose—that when He got any lcisure He spent it in study- 
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ing those Hebrew scriptures of which He acquired such 
a singular mastery, or else in long and silent prayer on 
the mountain side where He formed that happy mutual 
communion with God, which has so mightily impressed all 
generations since. There is a fact full of meaning for you, 
the obscure man whom praise says nothing about, who 
will die without anyone noticing it. There is the 
example of a life—simple, obedient, diligent, thoughtful, 
prayerful; the life lived at Galilee, about which no 
record was kept. 

Now, turning from that side of the question, I want to 
take you on to the very end, in order that I may ask you 
to fill in what comes between. I want to point out to youa 
broad fact in connection with that mysterious death that 
He died. Everyone must admit that the life of Christ 
was a beautiful life, and benevolent in the extreme ; and 
that He wrought an immense effect upon all that saw it ; 
and has wrought even a greater effect on the world ever 
since. And yet it ended in that tragic death, which was 
to all appearance the most bitter and humiliating failure. 
He died under a stain, and amid scorn and contumely. 
And there was one moment when He seemed Himself to 
be deserted both by God and man, a darkness that could 
be felt. Now, here is a warning to you and to me on the 
very face of it, that we are not to be concerned by what 
seems to be the failure of our lives ; that we may live 
our life in simple faith looking up to God ; and if it ends 
in what men call failure, we may refer it to Him Who 
judges failure and success by a very different standard, 
I speak especially to some of my working men friends, 
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who are living plain and simple lives in the midst of 
overwhelming temptations ; who are constantly invited 
into practices which are destructive of their lives, and which 
are constantly resisted: and as they live, fighting the 
hard battle, it sometimes seems as if their life was alla 
failure ; and I ask them to look at Jesus Christ dying on 
the Cross. Now, let me just illustrate the peculiar in- 
fluence which even this aspect of the question can have 
upon human life. We are told about one of the great 
Puritan teachers—Job Throgmorton, that, after thirty- 
eight years of preaching, in which he manifested the 
utmost excellence cf fe and the most powerful gifts as a 
preacher, he was entirely without any of those consoling 
assurances which Christians generally enjoy. And as he 
lay upon his death bed, he said to his friend John Dod, 
who was standing by, ‘‘ What shall you say of a man who 
after all these years is going out of life without any com- 
fort at all?”? And John Dod took up the New Testament 
and said, ‘‘What should you say of This Man who was 
going out of life without any comfort at all, and who cried 
at the last ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?’?” 
And immediately it wasas if light had broken into the heart 
of this dying man, and in a little while the light filled 
his heart, and walking close in the steps of His Redeemer 
he died rejoicing in Him Who overcame. yThat is only 
an illustration of the way in which the life of Jesus 
Christ, as a simple example of what human life is to be, 
may become a guide, the inspiration and daily teaching 
of us all. Now, we are going to stop to-night and con- 
tinue this subject next Sunday evening ; and I simply 
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want to say to you in closing that we have already learned 
a lesson which will serve us through the week, if we 
have got stamped upon our hearts these two simple facts :— 
That our Lord and Master lived for thirty years in un- 
eventful obscurity, and died at the end of thirty-three 
years with every appearance of failure ; for you and | are 
reminded by this example of the Lord that we are not 
to seek great things for ourselves ; that we are not to be 
concerned by what men think of us ; that our sole concern 
is in God’s sight to be judged from day to day by His 
clear judgment ; and we have also learned that if we are 
called upon to face danger and persecution, or even death, 
if it is in maintenance of what is right and true, we have 
the noblest example in all the world for turning away 
from every attraction of life and taking up our Cross, 
rather than shirk the conflict. 

Oh, my brothers! if you and I can get this Person of 
Jesus Christ, not merely in two broad facts like this, but in 
every minute detail of His perfect life,and in every detail 
of His perfect teaching, stamped upon our hearts until our 
whole conduct begins to be an imitation of Him—until our 
faces shew the light which shines in His face, and our eyes 
express the love that shines from His eyes, and our hands 
are engaged in the service in which His life was employed : 
if you and I can carry this Christ image into London, 
into business, into the workshop, into the home, we shall 
find how true, how absolutely true the great unbeliever was 
when he said “ There can be no simpler or truer rule of 
conduct than so to act in every emergency of life as 
would win the approval of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
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ET us read three or four verses of the 16th chapter 
IL of Matthew, beginning at the 24th :—“ Then said 
Jesus unto His disciples, if any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall find it. 
For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? For the Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of His Father with His angels ; 
and then He shall reward every man according to 


his works.” 
Cc 
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To understand what Jesus really was, and what He did, 
requires a very careful study of the four Gospels, because 
the state of society in which Jesus lived was a very un- 
usual one. We get very little light upon it from the 
Old Testament. For example: four hundred years had 
elapsed since the last of the prophets, Malachi, had spoken, 
and great changes had passed over the people and the 
country. And, indeed, how much light can we get upon 
the nineteenth century in England, from even the most 
careful study of the time of Henry VIIJ., when the feudal 
system was still in force? A change had come over the 
whole country and the whole society in which Jesus 
lived; and yet, strange as it seemed, there were certain 
characteristics of that day and that society which are 
singularly like our own day and our own society. And 
this, I think, will appear if we just try to sketch, 
for a few moments, in broad outline, the country and the 
time in which Jesus lived, with a view of seeing what 
He actually was, and what He actually did; and of so 
finding out what He wishes us to be, what He would tell 
us to do in this age, in our own circumstances. 

The people amongst whom Jesus lived were all of 
them Theists. It appears that the idolatry, characteristic 
of the ancient people, disappeared for ever after the return 
from captivity. That there was one God, eternal, im- 
mortal, omnipotent, and invisible, was practically believed 
by every one. The country in which He lived was 
governed by Romans on very much the same principles 
on which the India of to-day is governed by the English 
people. The Romans allowed native princelings, such as 
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Herod and Archelaus, to exercise a sort of subordinate 
authority; and they were wise enough to leave to the 
people complete religious freedom, so that the ancient 
ecclesiastical court, with the High Priest at its head, was 
allowed to exercise jurisdiction in matters of faith and 
worship. But it was a Roman governor—generally ap- 
pointed by the Emperor at Rome, and responsible only 
to him—that administered the country in its civil 
and its military affairs. He lived at the town of Cesarea, 
which by its very name recalls the power which had con- 
quered the country. But he had also a palace in the 
ancient capital, Jerusalem, and they were Roman tax- 
gatherers that collected the taxes, Roman soldiers that 
patrolled the streets as policemen, and who occupied 
Antonia, the central fortress of the city. 

Now, taking that very hurried description of the frame- 
work of society at the time that Jesus lived, let us just try 
to see what kind of people they were who composed the 
society. We can distinguish quite clearly three separate 
classes. First of all, there was a small class of rich and 
cultivated men—men ‘who all professed to accept the 
ancient Law of Moses, though they strongly objected to any 
interpretation that had been given of it in recent times. 
But while they professed to accept the Law, they were 
cold and unspiritual in all their religious life—if they had 
any religious life. They had lost faith in the nation’s 
future. They were generally quite ready to acquiesce in 
the Foreign Government, and many of them attended 
the Court of the Roman Procurator, or the Court of the 
native Prince Herod, and sought for promotion in the 
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service of their masters. They were very much what 
cultivated men have been in everyage. They were cynical 
and self-indulgent as a rule; and a picture of them has been 
drawn in a few touches, which will never be forgotten, in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. This little 
party we know in the New Testament under the name of 
Sadducees. 

And secondly ; the great bulk of the people forming the 
middle class were in the main religious people, that is, 
they had a religion. In addition to the great central 
church of Jerusalem—at which they all appeared at stated 
intervals three times in a year—every town, and even 
every village had its own chapel, erected by voluntary 
contributions. In Jerusalem alone there were, so it 
is said, at least four hundred of these chapels ; and in 
these chapels, every Sabbath day, there was regular 
worship conducted. There were elders and there were 
ministers duly appointed. The elders and ministers 
preached. They had received a theological education at 
one of the colleges in Jerusalem. From all we know of 
these men, they were, for the most part, thoroughly honest 
and simple-hearted men. In their own way they taught 
truth; but, unfortunately, their truth was not ¢he Truth, 
and their way was not the right way. They taught, for 
the most part, what was traditional and what was external ; 
it was the letter and not the spirit that they taught. 
Their church (if we may call it so) professed to be based 
upon the ancient Scriptures. But the traditional inter- 
pretation of this church, and the gradual ceremonial 
of ages, were treated with precisely the same respect as the 
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Scriptures themselves. And then, the preaching, for the 
most part, was the preaching of the theologian; the 
exposition of a somewhat elaborate creed. Now, as often 
happens when a great deal of traditonalism and externalism 
is placed upon the same level as the moral and spiritual 
principle of a_ religion, the whole system gradually 
became ceremonial and external. In the pulpits, the 
teaching that was given was practically this; the 
people who know not the law, ignorant men who 
cannot study, must submit to the authority of the 
clergy who are duly qualified to instruct them. And 
the clergy instructed them what they were to do; 
told them, for example, what baptisms or washings 
were necessary in order to get a clean heart ; told them 
what prayers must be uttered in public and in private ; 
told them especially what they were to do on the Sabbath 
day, with endless details of the little things which would 
break the Sabbath, and of the things which might be done 
without breaking the Sabbath. And the teachings from 
the pulpit dwelling always on these outer influences, 
gradually encased people’s minds in the deadening shell 
of an outward religion. These popular preachers of the 
time belonged to a class that we know in the New Testa- 
ment as the Pharisees, and they drew after them the great 
bulk of the population. 

But, now thirdly ; at the bottom of the social scale, in 
the capital, and still more in the great industrial centres 
of the north—and especially on the shores of the Sea of 
Tiberias, where trade was busy—there was a great, what 


we should call to-day, “submerged tenth.” There 
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were numbers of people who were sunk in vice of all 
descriptions. These were not all of them poor, though 
many of them, of course, were. Some of them were rich, 
because the Roman Government drew from this class their 
myrmidons and agents, and these Government officials 
often grew inordinately wealthy, but still they remained 
disliked by the people. They were called Puddicanz, and 
they were classed with the sinners and harlots. No one 
cared for their souls, or was concerned if they had any. It 
is not known whether they ever wished to enter a Syna- 
gogue, or how they would have been received if they had 
presented themselves at the doors ; but it is supposed that 
they did not wish to enter any more than the “ submerged 
tenth’ wishes to enter our churches and chapels, and 
that if they had entered, they would have been received 
very much as the “submerged tenth” would be received 
in the churches and the chapels of to-day. Religious 
people did not associate with them, did not even wish to 
know them. 

Now, there were, of course, scattered about in all these 
classes a certain number of simple pious souls who were 
anticipating the deliverance of Israel. They had read 
the prophets, and they knew that the coming of the 
deliverer would mean salvation for the people. But this 
expectation, in the minds of a few pious souls, had got 
painfully corrupted in the religious circles. Among 
the Sadducees it had faded away. Frankly, they did not 
expect it any more than Professor Huxley expects the 
Second Advent. The Pharisees retained the expectation, 
but what they expected was a great deliverer like Judas 
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Maccabeus, who would lead the nation against the 
Roman Government. And the masses of the people 
interpreted this expectation in a still more material way. 
They dwelt upon the promise that when the Messias 
came, every man would sit under his own vine and fig 
tree, and they liked the thought exceedingly. To them— 
as to their like in all ages—heaven has always been 
found in securing plenty to eat and a fair amount of 
pleasurable excitement. 

It was in a society like this, outwardly religious, but 
inwardly set entirely upon worldly comfort and worldly 
wealth —the religious people more especially, as we 
learn, being covetous—it was in a society like this that 
suddenly was heard “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ;”’ a strange, uncouth figure in a civilized age, 
a man dressed anyhow, and feeding on anything ; but 
the very strangeness of the man drew the people to listen 
to him, and he made it ring through the desert that the 
day of the Lord was at hand ; that the Christ would 
soon be among them, and he said to them, what was 
altogether strange and unexpected, that they would have 
to repent if they would be prepared to meet Messias. He 
took each class by itself ; he did not deal in generalities ; 
he pointed out the special vice of each man, the special 
fault of each group of men, and he said, ‘You must 
surrender those practices ; you must come and be washed 
and cleansed, or you will not know when Messias comes ; 
you will not recognise Him, though he should be stand- 
ing in your midst.’ And the people came, and they were 
washed, and they got all that an outward baptism could 


give them. 
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It was the voice of this man crying in the wilderness 
that drew Jesus from His mountain home in Galilee, 
where He had been brooding for years upon the tendencies 
of His time and the mission which He must undertake. 
And He appeared by the Jordan, and said that He had 
come to be baptized. And the Baptist, when he saw Him, 
by some power or Spirit upon him, immediately recognised 
that this simple, unpretentious, unknown peasant from 
Galilee, was the promised Christ. And he pointed Him 
out, and said: ‘“ This is the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.’”” When Jesus had been baptized, 
the Spirit of God came upon Him. As we are told, the 
Spirit was given to Him not by measure; He became 
possessed with theSpirit. And, led by this strange spiritual 
impulse, He fled into the desert that He might there once 
again meditate on the task that He had to do. It wasa 
task of terrible difficulty. He knew that His nation was 
dark and dead ; He knew that the main hindrance in the 
way of receiving the message was their so-called Religion. 
Oh, how He longed that He might be sent to the people 
of the far East, or to the people of the far West, which 
would be so much easier! But He knew that He must 
be sent to the house of Israel ; andsHe perceived that if 
He came to the house of Israel and spoke to them in 
the language with which they were familiar, and put 
Himself on a line with their ideas, He could never save 
them, for all their ideas were wrong. And He knew, 
on the other hand, that if He came to them and told 
them the simple truth—spoke from His own high stand- 
point, and told them what they were in the sight of God 
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—that they would reject Him in God’s name and in the 
name of Religion, and would take it to be God’s service 
to get rid of God’s messenger who had come to save them, 

And this was where the temptation came. An awful 
temptation which assailed Him during those six dreary 
weeks in the wilderness. It is just the same temptation that 
has assailed all His followers since, just the same tempt- 
ation that is tormenting many of His followers to-day. 
Now, the details of that temptation are so familiar, that it 
is not necessary forme even to recount them. But, 
strange to say, the gist of the temptation is very seldom 
recognised. What was it that was the temptation to 
Jesus? That is the question. The suggestion came to 
Him in this way. ‘Would He conform to the popular 
prejudices? Would He take His stand upon the expect- 
ations of the people? Would He bring miraculous power 
to feed the vulgar love of wonder? Would He demand 
the authority of God to exhibit Himself as a great magician 
in the eyes of the world? Would He take the world’s 
weapons to do the work of God? Would He follow the 
world’s ways in order to bring men back to God? Would 
He found a great earthly kingdom ; a great church with 
a splendid hierarchy, with all the pomp and magnificence 
of an earthly kingdom? Would He, ina word, make the 
great outward shell first, and seek to fill it up afterwards 
with the spirit?” That was the temptation; and how 
terrible it was, how searching to human nature it is— 
becomes apparent to us all when we remember that this is 
precisely the temptation to which the Church in almost 
every age, from then till now, has uniformly succumbed, 
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This is just what the Church has done. It has been the 
Church’s practice to change the stones into bread to feed 
its own hungry maw; to invoke the power of God to 
magnify and to aggrandise its own importance ; and to un- 
blushingly use the world’s own weapons—even the weapons 
of kings and parliaments—to bring about the kingdom of 
God on the earth. There was the temptation to Jesus. 
But observe, Jesus is distinct from even the churches 
that are called by His name. He came out of the tempt- 
ation a conqueror: He came out of it unscathed. For 
what is it we find? He went to establish the Kingdom 
of God amongst men without any reliance upon, and in 
distinct antagonism to, all political power and all earthly 
weapons. He went to establish the kingdom, ruthlessly 
brushing aside all the golden expectations of His day, 
that the Kingdom of God would be manifested in power. 
He even came to His own followers, the chosen few, who, 
in the spirit which is essentially ecclesiastical, were always 
questioning which of them should be greatest, and He 
shattered their hopes too; He told them that none of 
them should be greatest unless they could become as 
little children. In a word, he came out of the wilderness 
triumphant over temptation, to appeal straight to the 
hearts of men, to teach the conscience—to awaken the 
soul as we have learned to call it ; summoning men to 
an inward change, requiring them to yield obedience to 
an invisible King, and rejecting all along any appeal to 
any other motive than the supreme motive, that God 
was God and men were men, and that men must bow to 
' God before they can be truly men. He appealed to the 
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souls of men. It has been said that Jesus Christ was the 
discoverer of the human soul. Just as one of the 
diamond fields of South Africa was discovered by a 
traveller, who, staying for a night at a farm, was playing 
with one of the children of the farmer, when a stone was 
thrown to his feet, which he took up and saw that 
diamonds were there, Jesus Christ discovered, as it were, 
the diamond field of human souls. His ministry from 
first to last was a direct appeal to the soul in an age which 
did not believe in it. The Sadducees believed that there 
was no soul ; believed what the enlightenment of modern 
science believes—that there was no spiritual world. 
Jesus did believe in the soul. The Pharisee and the 
Scribe, the popular preachers, believed in the soul, but 
did not believe in appealing to it. They passed their 
time in appealing to all that was trivial, external, and 
selfish and base in human nature. Jesus believed in it and 
appealed to it. The masses of His day did not care about 
the soul. Like the masses of the world generally ; it 
would be a kind of relief to them to be scientifically 
assured that there was no such thing ; that they must live 
soulless in a soulless world. But Jesus believed that 
there was a soul in man ; and He came out of the wilder- 
ness, not to found a kingdom that would shine before the 
eyes of the world, but simply to make straight for the soul 
in everyone He saw, and to wake it into life, and to 
summon it everywhere under all circumstances to come out 
in its beauty and glory, and follow Him, the King of 
Souls, and enter into the spiritual world. 

And His message began to tell with a marvellous 
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power from the very first, not upon the Sadducees, not 
upon the Pharisees, not upon the comfortable, material 
people, who only wanted to eat, and to be full, and to 
die ; but upon the publican, and the sinner, and the harlot, 
the message came like the voice of God ; a breath from 
the world they did not dream of. It came to them, that 
they, too, have souls ; they, too, may be born again ; they 
may enter the Kingdom of God ; they may pass in before 
Sadducee and Pharisee—the publican, the sinner, and 
the harlot, it was good news for them. Here was One 
who had come to appeal to them, and to waken the soul 
in them, and to re-create them, and to bring them into 
the Kingdom of God. 

And, dear friends, if this is the distinction of Christ 
Jesus, that He absolutely believes in the soul, and went 
so far as to say that it is not worth gaining the whole 
world if you lose it, that is what you and I must do if we 
would follow in His steps, and adopt John Stuart Mill’s 
principle of conforming our conduct to His standard. 
We must go out to the world believing that we are 
spiritual beings; believing that all these masses of 
people are spiritual beings; we must be able to look 
into the degraded faces, and say to ourselves and to them, 
“These are our brothers and sisters; they are living 
souls.” We must be able to uphold this as Jesus Christ 
upheld it: not by the mere argument of the senses, but 
by the direct and burning appeal of the spirit to the 
spirit. For when I, as a soul, speak to you as souls, you 
know that you were not made to die; you know 
that you belong to God; you know that there is a 
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spark of the Divine Life in you; soul speaking to 
soul—not evolved animals speaking to evolved animals 
—but living souls, saved by Jesus Christ, speaking 
to other souls, and bidding them to be saved by the 
same Jesus Christ, there is that within you all which recog- 
nises the appeal. We must live in the world as spiritual 
beings. And if the Sadducees and Pharisees oppose us, 
they opposed Him before us. If the masses are indifferent to 
our message, they were indifferent to His message. 

But there are in this city publicans, and sinners, and 
harlots, who can understand the thrilling joy of this 
great message of the Kingdom of God ; the appeal of the 
Christ to the souls of men and women! Let us take the 
message tothem. Let us draw them to Him, who said 
that they should pass into the Kingdom of God before 
the Sadducees, and the Pharisees, and the Scribes. ‘“ For 
the Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father 
with His angels, and then He shall reward every man 


according to his works.” 
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QA Sermon 


PREACHED ON SuNDAY EVENING, Marcu Ist, 1891. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


AM constantly meeting with people now-a-days who 
refuse to be Christians, and even reject the Christian 


faith, on grounds of this kind. Their opinion is that our 


Christian faith depends entirely upon the four Gospels 
contained in the New Testament ; and they think that 
there is no adequate reason for believing that those four 
Gospels are authentic history, or come from the time at 
which they are generally supposed to have been written ; 


and they, therefore, feel themselves bound to forego the 
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consolation, and the strength, and the inspiration of Jesus 
Christ, because they feel that the foundation is not secure. 
Often with regret, and sometimes even with agony, they 
let the bright ideal of their childhood fade away into a 
tender but unreal dream, and they turn to live their life 
as best they can, determined to follow, as they would 
put it, Truth, and Truth only. 

Now I feel a very profound sympathy with those who are 
in that position, because I, too, wish to accept truth, and 
truth only; I, too, feel that I cannot believe what is not 
proved. I agree with them that I would rather rest on 
the hardest bed of fact than on the downiest couch of 
comfortable delusion. I hold with them that what is 
scientifically false cannot be religiously true, and that 
fiction, however agreeable, must give way to fact, how- 
ever stern. But 1 find myself at variance with some of my 
friends who are in this attitude of mind, because I do not 
think that their assumptions are correct ; they seem to 
me to be crucifying themselves upon a false theory ; they 
are like men in a thirsty desert, who will not drink of the 
fountain by the way, because they are not sure that it is not 
a mirage. They say tothemselves, “ There is no fountain 
marked at this spot upon our maps, and, therefore, it is not 
a fountain.” Common sense might say to them, “ But 
why not taste it and see if it bereal?’’ But ‘ No,’’ answer 
these somewhat forlorn advocates of truth, “let us be true 
to ourselves at any cost ; though we perish, let us be true 
to our maps. If our maps are not correct, then our 
whole theory of life collapses.” I should meet these 
friends by simply saying, ‘‘But here am I, and here are 
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many others, who have been drinking at this fountain, 
and are refreshed by it ; and if your maps do not mark it, 
perhaps your maps are wrong ; and, indeed, very likely 
the people who made your maps left out this fountain on 
simple @ grzor¢ grounds ; their theory was that no foun- 
tain would be there, and, therefore, they did not put it in 
when it was there. Do not place too much confidence 
in your maps. Come and see, try for yourselves.’’ And 
to-night I want to put before you the kind of ground or 
argument on which I would induce any people in this 
position to make a trial for themselves. 

Now, put briefly, there are three propositions which 
I should like to maintain: frst of all, that our faith in 
Christ, however much it may be aided by the four 
Gospels, is not exclusively dependent upon them ; 
secondly, that these Gospels convey their own intrinsic 
message to men, entirely irrespective of when they were 
written or who wrote them ; and then, ¢A/zrd/y, that, as a 
mere matter of literary and historical argument, there is 
quite sufficient evidence to justify us in believing that 
these four Gospels are genuine historical documents, and 
that, coming from the period in which the events hap- 
pened, they give us an accurate record of the events. 

Now, I am quite aware that these three propositions 
will seem strange to some of us. The first, probably, will 
seem strange to many; and the second and third have 
never been adequately recognised from pulpits in our 
own day. But still, I shall try to place them before 
you, as far as time will allow, in such a way that if we 


cannot finish the argument, any candid inquirer may 
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carry it out afterwards for himself. And I want to point 
out at the beginning that, if my argument is sound, then 
the intellectual hindrance in the way of accepting Christ 
is removed, and what remains will be simply a moral or a 
spiritual hindrance. If, on the other hand, my argument 
does not seem to you or to any of you, sound, then I 
think you are bound to tell me so, and to show me where 
it is wrong ; for I want to be right as well as you. And 
feeling this most strongly, for these ten years past when I 
have touched upon the subject, I have appealed to you 
—to any unbelievers who are present—to come to me 
and to refute me if Iam wrong, and to remove from my 
mind a delusion, which, if it is a delusion, I do not wish 
to retain. 

Now, we take this last point first. The actual literary 
and historical argument for these four Gospels is quite 
enough to justify us in accepting them as authentic literary 
records of the events which they profess to relate, coming 
from the very time of the events to which they refer. 
The unbelieving literature of our day has been so strong 
in its attack on this point, that there is no way of facing 
the attack except by entering into some detail; and I 
must burden you with a few of the details of fact and 
date, which shall not, however, be intricate. I hope to 
make them so simple that any one who listens attentively 
will be able to carry them all away in his memory. 

Now, suppose we go back seventeen hundred years, to 
the end of the second century of our era. There was no 
printing in those days, and literature was not widely 
diffused. It is, therefore, not very probable that we 
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should have many books which were written then surviving 
now. But it happens that we have three voluminous 
writers of that date, who lived in different parts of the 
Roman empire. They were the Presidents of different 
Churches—Churches which were independent of one an- 
other, and not subject toany central authority. And these 
three men were men of great individuality. They were 
different in character and different in their point of view, 
and upon almost every detail of Christian theory they 
seemed to disagree. But they all agreed on one point— 
that the Four Gospels which we now possess, were the 
authentic records of Jesus Christ’s life ; that out of all the 
narratives which had been written before, these were the 
four which could stand the test of time. Now, these three 
men—let us remember their names: Clement, the Bishop 
of Alexandria; Tertullian, the Bishop of Carthage ; and 
Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, in the Southern part of what 
we now call France—differed from one another quite as 
widely as Archdeacon Farrar, Archdeacon Denison, and 
Mr. Spurgeon differ from one another to-day. They 
had no communication with one another, so that their 
evidence may be accepted as that of three independent 
witnesses ; and they all agree that these Gospels which 
we now possess were the authentic Gospels of the 
life of Christ. So strong was Irenzus’s conviction on this 
point that he even adduces a curious argument to show 
that there must be four Gospels, just as there are four 
points of the compass. It had come to be recognised by 
them that there were four, and it had come to seem as 
though there could never have been any more. 
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Now, we start from this distinct point of universal 
assent. But let us go back into the middle of the second 
century, a hundred and twenty, or a hundred years after 
the death of Jesus Christ. And let me point out to you 
what evidence there is that these Gospels were accepted 
then. In the year 150, or thereabouts, Tatian wrote a 
book which was called the Dratessaron. It was what 
we should now call a harmony of the four Gospels. And 
by a singular providence, a little less than fourteen years 
ago, an Arabic translation of this work of Tatian’s was dis- 
covered; and, therefore, we are able to see what we 
cculd only conjecture years ago, that this Dratessaron 
was the harmony of the actual four Gospels, which 
you and I possess. Going back a little further, 
we find Tatian’s master, Justin, publishing an Apology 
to the Emperor for Christianity. Let us say that 
was published about a.p. 145. His life, of course, 
went back to the beginning of the century. In this 
Apology: Justin is constantly referring to what he calls 
the “ Memoirs of the Apostles.” Now, though he is not 
attempting to write the Life of Christ, and only refers to 
the events of His life incidentally, from Justin Martyr’s 
writings you can compile the story of the Gospels almost 
identical with the record that is given in our first three 
Gospels. Going back a few years before that, there was 
a man named Papias, who published in A.D. 135, a book 
upon the Oracles of the Lord, as he called them. Papias 
lived in a little city near to Colosse, and he came into 
contact, amongst others, with the two daughters of Philip. 
He also came into contact with two men, Aristion and 
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the elder John, who had been actual disciples of Jesus. 
Now, Papias tells us that he used to question these 
apostolic men about the Gospels, and that John, the 
elder, gave him this very interesting information : ‘ Mark, 
having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately everything that he remembered, without, how- 
ever, recording in order what was said or done by Christ. 
For neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow 
Him ; but afterwards, as I said, attended Peter, who 
adapted his instructions to the needs of his hearers, but 
had no desire of giving a collective account of the Lord’s 
oracles ; so that Mark made no mistake while he thus 
wrote some things as he remembered them, for he made 
it his one care not to omit anything that he heard, or 
to set down any false statement therein.” Here is a man 
who is actually writing at a distance of just one hundred 
years from the death of Jesus—that is, as far removed 
from the death of Jesus as we are from the death of 
John Wesley to-day—and he tells us distinctly about 
the Gospel of Mark, and how it was written ; and he gives 
as the authority John the elder who had known the 
Lord. How improbable it seems that we, to-day, could 
be persuaded that a fictitious life of John Wesley, re- 
cently—say ten years ago—concocted for the first time 
was really a true history of that great man! We 
are brought by the testimony of Papias into just the same 
position with regard to Jesus Christ as that in which we 
stand to-day with regard to John Wesley. 

But there is a fact still more striking which I must 
try to explain. I referred a little while back to Irenzus, 
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who was the Bishop of Lyons in a.p. 177. Now, he 
tells us that in his youth he had lived in Asia Minor, 
and had been the disciple of Polycarp, and Polycarp, 
who was born in the year 70, had been a disciple of 
John. ‘I can describe,” he says, ‘‘the place in which 
the blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, 
and his goings out and his comings in, and his manner 
of life and his personal appearance, and his discourses 
which he held before the people, and how he would 
describe his intercourse with John and with the rest who 
had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their words 
and whatsoever he had heard about them, about the Lord, 
and about His miracles, and about His teaching, Poly- 
carp, as having received them from an eye-witness of the 
Light of the World, would relate together in accordance 
with the Scriptures. To theseI used to listen at the time 
with attention, by God’s mercy which was bestowed upon 
me, not noting them down on paper, but by the grace of 
God I constantly ruminated upon them faithfully.” Now, 
do you see how exceedingly improbable it is that Irenzeus 
could have recognised these four Gospels as the genuine 
records of the life of Christ, if Polycarp, with whom he 
had so frequently spoken, had not recognised them before ; 
and how improbable it is that Polycarp could have recog- 
nised them as the writings—the authentic writings—of 
the Apostles and their followers if they had been for- 
geries? It seems clear that Polycarp, who was born in 
A.D. 70, accepted the Four Gospels which we possess. He 
lived right up into the middle of the second century ; 
and if St. John’s Gospel had been forged in the earlier 
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part of the century, Polycarp would certainly not have 
admitted it. And all the more striking is this, because 
Polycarp was not at all like St. John—he was incapable 
of rising to the lofty mysticism of the Fourth Gospel, 
and would have been inclined to reject it if it had not 
been to his certain knowledge the writing of the Apostle 
John. 

And now, if you have just followed this argument, 
this simple statement of fact, you will see that it is 
hardly possible to imagine any evidence more direct or 
strong for documents which were written so long ago. I 
do not wish to overstate the argument in the least, but I 
would say this to you; if we have not in these four 
Gospels, the records of the life of Jesus, then you may say 
we have no records of antiquity at all ; we know nothing 
about any man that ever lived before the Christian era, and 
we may even go further, and say we know nothing for cer- 
tain of the past. We destroy the very foundation of history ; 
we make all historical evidence worthless, if we do not 
recognise that here are historical documents supported in 
the fullest way by authentic records which, under the circum- 
stances, can be accepted as sufficient. Well, now, having 
said that, I wish to impress upon you this other point, that 
if the Gospels had not been written in those early days, if 
they were, as is so frequently said now, the product of the 
first years of the second century; if they were not au- 
thentic at all, but written by unknown men at 
an unknown date, their intrinsic value would be 
precisely what it is. Now, in order to bring this out 
fully, it would require a much longer statement than 
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will be presented here; but I think you will see the 
argument, and follow it out if you care to afterwards. 
These four Gospels contain two things. First of all, they 
contain a theory of conduct, precepts for right living, 
which every one admits to be the simplest, clearest, and 
most lofty moral code that the world has ever known. 
Secondly, these four Gospels contain the portrait of a 
Person, and the story of a life; a Person who always 
affects in a unique way every one who studies the por- 
trait, and a life which always takes possession of the 
imagination directly it is clearly conceived ; a Person who 
wins the love of human beings, and whose tragic story of 
love, and truth, and purity, and benevolence leading up 
to the lawless and outrageous condemnation of the cross, 
must always move the hearts of men who are not 
hardened in selfishness and sin. This is not dog- 
matism. As I showed to you last month, it is ad- 
mitted by the most unbelieving writers, they are all 
agreed, that this is a rule of conduct—a model of life— 
which no one else can produce, and which it would be 
well for us to follow. 

Now, once grasp this single fact ; once see what it is 
that these four Gospels actually contain; this code of 
morals and this portrait of a person; and then see what a 
dilemma you are placed in. Either it is all fictitious, or 
it is genuine history. I do not mean every detail; but I 
mean, generally speaking, this is either an historical docu- 
ment or it is a fiction, Let us suppose it is a fiction. 
Now, as a fiction, it must either be the creation, the 
imaginative creation, of a very gifted mind, or else it 
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must be the slow growth of a legend. Now, that it is 
not the creation of a very gifted mind every reader must 
at once perceive ; the records are too fragmentary, too 
carelessly put together, too artless to be the product of 
a gifted mind. No one can suppose that the writers 
of the four Gospels-were literary men capable of 
creating, by their literary genius, a great person or 
constructing a great code of morals. There remains 
then only one possible alternative. These records are 
the gradual growth of a legend. Now, just see where this 
lands us. What instance have we in the history of the 
world of a legend growing to be the most perfect conceiv- 
able code of morals, and the most perfectly beautiful image 
of a human being? Weshould have tosuppose that quite 
insensibly a legend of this kind had grown up in a people 
so harsh and narrow and selfish and impure as the 
Jewish people of the first century. Now, as a matter of 
fact, we have some instances of what a legend does. We 
have the apocryphal Gospels, which were beyond all 
question of legendary growth. You can put the legend 
beside the history, and leave yourself in no doubt that 
history is history just as legend is legend. Directly you 
face the only alternative, which seems possible if this 
Picture of a Person and this Code of Morals are not true, 
you find that there is an irresistible argument for their 
veracity in the impossibility of explaining them on any 
other hypothesis. Therefore I say that the intrinsic 
message of these Gospels remains unchanged whenever 
they were written, or whoever were the authors of 


them. 
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And now, finally, I want to lead you up to the most im- 
portant fact of all. Although, as I have tried to show you, 
the sheer historical testimonies to the Gospels are adequate, 
although, as I have hinted, the internal and the intrinsic 
tests of the Gospels put it beyond question that they are 
genuine, yet as a simple matter of fact our Christian faith 
does not depend exclusively on these Gospels. It depends 
upon the living Christ ; upon an actual indubitable person. 
Thousands believed on Him—yes, savingly believed— 
before the Gospels were ever penned ; thousands believe 
to-day who have no adequate knowledge of what these 
Gospels contain, and have scarcely known the record that 
they gave. The Christ who was conceived by Paul and 
preached throughout the Roman world as the trans- 
forming power which changed it into the Christian 
world, was not the Christ of any biography. Paul says 
he ‘“‘ knew no man, not even Christ, after the flesh.” The 
Christ whom Paul preached does not rest, as the passage 
we have just read (1 Cor. xv. 1-8) shows us, upon the 
records of the Gospels. The Christ whom he preached 
was a living person; a person so real that men could 
come to Him, and coming to Him could believe on 
Him, could be saved by Him, could be changed from the 
very roots of their being upward, could be redeemed from 
sin, could overmaster the passions of a lifetime, could 
arise as new creatures in Him to go out in the world and 
manifest Him to others who do not believe. 

And, to-night, dear friends—I say it in all humility— 
the Christ whom I preach to you, the Christ whom I try 
to preach from week to week in this pulpit, is a Person 
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whom I know ; the experience which I ask you to share 
is an experience which I have tested ; it is not imaginary, 
but real. Iask you to find out whether it can be real 
for you. Christ is here ; I do not mean in this book, but 
Himself in the spirit. In the spirit He pleads with you 
men and women who are made in His image, and He 
says “Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’’ In the 
spirit you hear Him ; in the spirit you can answer Him ; 
in the spirit you can come to Him, and in the spirit you 
can find rest to your souls. What is recorded of His 
beautiful human life, and of His tragic death, may throw 
a lovely light upon His character, upon His aims and 
upon His wish to save ; but it is not the record of Him, 
it is Christ Himself to whom you must come. 

For these 1,900 years, in all changing circumstances, 
stepping down, as it were, from generation to generation, 
and from heart to heart, the living Christ has been in the 
world, changing the sinful, binding up the broken hearted, 
lighting the extinguished lamp of hope, and pointing the 
forlorn children of men to the regions of eternal day. 
You might destroy the record and leave no letter of it, 
but Christ you could not destroy ; you might banish these 
Gospels from the pulpits, but you could not banish the 
Person of whom they speak, for this simple reason, that 
He has taken care in all ages to maintain His life in 
the hearts of human beings. The Christ lives in Christ- 
lives ; you cannot get rid of Him if you were to get rid 
of the books. That is the point with which I wish to 
leave you to-night. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together in His name there He is ; He comes to them, and 
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they know that He is there ; His Spirit touches them and 
their hearts are softened and their sins are washed away. 
In the strength of the great conviction that He lives, they 
can go out into the Godless world and keep undimmed 
the torch that He has lighted. He said so, we are told, 
‘Lo, lam with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” And He is with us; we know that He is with 
us ; with us, breathing into us His confidence in the midst 
of changing opinions and tottering beliefs. With us, 
the living Lord, Saviour, Master, King, Brother, Friend, 
and God. He is with us here to-night. The appeal that 
is going to your hearts is not from me, it is from Him. 
It is He who says, ‘‘Come unto Me,” and your hearts 
know that it is He. The Living Christ is with the living 
Church, and with the living believer ; and in that grand 
assurance we can face all the changes of thought, and 
feeling, and opinion, knowing that He is unchangeable 
for evermore. 
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A SERMON PREACHED ON SuNDAY MornING, APRIL 19TH, 18Q1, 


By Rs EW HORTON, MA. 


the brief record of Enoch’s life mentions twice that 

he walked with God. It was evidently the fact which 
was most noticeable in him, and it passed down to posterity 
as his distinguishing mark, “ that he walked with God.” 
In the 6th chapter, again, of Genesis, at the gth verse, the 
same statement is made about Noah, the preacher of 
righteousness before the flood. In the 17th chapter a 
slightly different statement is suggested about Abraham : 
God said to him, ‘‘ Walk before Me, and be thou perfect,” 
and Abraham afterwards, in the 24th chapter, speaks to 
God as “The Lord before whom I walked.” . And this 
expression about Abraham is taken up again in the prayer 
of Hezekiah: “ Remember, O Lord,” he says, “ how I 
have walked before Thee in truth and with a perfect 
heart.” And one of the Psalmists in the 116th Psalm 
declares his intention of “walking before the Lord in the 
land of the living.” In the 16th Psalm, again, the same 
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thought is stated in a different way: “I have set the Lord 
before me always ; because He isat my right hand I shall 
not be moved.” In the Prophet Micah, this “ walking 
with God” is mentioned as one of three things that 
God requires of man: “ To do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.’ And then, in the last 
book in the Old Testament, we are told about Levi that he 
“walked with God in peace and righteousness, and he 
turned many away from their iniquity.” 

Now, taking this somewhat lengthy #ext,-or train of texts, 
one observes that at the first ‘‘ walking with God” seemed 
to be the characteristic of a few exceptional men : men like 
Enoch, Noah, and Abraham, with whom we do not ven- 
ture to compare ourselves. Butas time went on, it began 
to be an experience possible to many; it seemed to lie 
within the will of the individual to set the Lord always 
before his eyes. Still, as time went on, it became an 
actual command laid upon the creature by the Creator, 
and the condition on which alone good service could be 
rendered in turning men from their iniquity. Now, if you 
bring thtstext;this-varied-text, into the light of the New 
Testament, the truth becomes more significant, and the 
method still clearer ; for in the New Testament, as we 
often notice, the humblest believer is put on a level with 
the great Saints and Patriarchs of old, and Levi, the 
chosen Priest of the tribe, is the type of all Christians, 
for all Christians are made a “ Holy Priesthood unto 
God,” and every Christian man and every Christian 


the favoured tribe, 
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But now, before turning to the question in its 


| 


application to us, let us try to receive the full impression 
of Enoch’s beautiful life on our own minds. How 
strange it seems, if you are reading the Bible from the 
beginning, when youcome to this text! Here was a man 
in the very childhood of the world, who seemed dis- 
tinguished from those who lived around him and from 
those who came after him, because he walked with God. 
What does it mean? The words which would explain het ty 
are so simple, andfyet {the faets- whichthey-describe are s0 ,, 
sublime that one almost hesitates to speak about it. Yercortacs om 
we might shape it perhaps, at any rate in outline, according 

to our own experience, and we might say, this primi- 

tive man, not seeing, nor touching God any more than 

we do, yet realized habitually His existence ; recognized 

His presence—His close presence—with Him every day ; 

as one would pass many days in the society of some dear 

friend, so he passed his days in the society of God, but 

with this beautiful difference: we cannot spend many 
consecutive days with our dearest friends ; some of them 

we are obliged to leave, others we are obliged to lose ; 

with God the companionship need not be intermitted. 

It was not necessary to leave Him, it was not possible to 

to lose Him, and the man therefore kept up a com- 
panionship unbroken. I figure it to myself in this way : 

when he woke from sleep in the morning, the first 

thought that rushed into his mind would be :— 


“Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee.” 


And I fancy that as he went about his business—the 
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business of the herd, or of the ploughing, or the ordering 
of his household, the sweet consciousness of that com- 
panionship might be submerged beneath the surface for a 
little, but surely to emerge again directly the occasion 
was presented. The occupations of the day did not 
disturb the reality of the life, any more than you business 
men, who love your wives and children, feel that your love 
is in the least affected because you have to go into the 
city in the morning, and to be plunged into the toil and 
the cares of the day’s business. Quite the contrary, 
it is that love which animates your toil and keeps you 
close to the task, and it is the thought of coming home 
in the evening, the welcome of the wife and the smiles 
of the children which presents itself to you as the reward 
of your labour. Just so, when the pressure relaxed, he 
he would exclaim: “ Return unto thy rest, O my Soul ; 
resume thine intercourse with thy Beloved.” I fancy also 
he talked with God, talked sometimes aloud, talked 
also when in the presence of others it was necessary 
to talk in silence. I fancy also that sometimes his words 
were uttered in the presence of God, as in the presence 
of a mighty Potentate, and words would come slowly with 
trembling and fearfulness. But much oftener he would 
talk to God familiarly, and in a child-like way ; would 
tell Him of the cares and anxieties of the day ; would ask 
his God to come and share his deepest joys, and would 
not hesitate to ask whatever he wanted, keeping up an 
hourly conversation with Him, 

_ This “walk with God” would be the dominating fact 
of the man’s life: the foundation on which the palace 
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of life would be built: the ground harmony from which 
the variations of his music would be developed. And 
such a walk with God, maintained for some years, would 
render it inapplicable to speak of death in connection 
with the man ; and, when death came, it would be neces- 
sary to use another phrase altogether, and to say, sia 
was not, for God took him.” 

Now, the question that comes to us is simply this: Is 
such a walk possible for men to-day? Is it possible for 
for you, and possible for me—possible for everyone of my 
hearers this morning? As we just said, the Psalmist put 
it: “I have set the Lord always before me.’”’ It lies 
within the compass of your will, dear friend, to deter- 
mine what shall be the permanent object of your thought, 
and what influences shall touch and move your feelings. It 
is true that God forces Himself on no man’s company. He 
does not come with the compulsion of a sovereign who 
tells his subject that he will abide with him to-night— 
compulsion which, however honourable, is onerous to 
bear. But the wonderful thought is, that God is ready 
to be the companion of the very weakest of His 
creatures ; and He is even anxious to cultivate a friend- 
ship with you and me. I feel myself, andI speak for you, 
of course, that it is quite within my power, although it 
may cost a great deal, to set the Lord before my own 
eyes, always to keep my mind fixed upon Him; to fill my 
thought with His Being, to pass in review constantly all 
that He is doing—all His law, in the beautiful details of 
its precepts, and all His revelation in the fulness of its 
beauty. And I feel that it is quite possible for me to 
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drench my spirit in the light of His nature until my 
whole being is full of light and I am possessed with a 
thought of a present God. And I also feel that when 
once this idea has become dominant in my mind, I can 
literally become impatient of all those distractions which 
disturb this high meditation, and I can absolutely avoid,— 
definitely refuse,—all engagements and all occupations, 
all amusements, and all studies which render this fixity 
of thought impossible. And that this lies within the 
compass of our will becomes quite plain to us when we 
compare ourselves with the primitive man of whom we 
have been speaking. What could Enoch know of God 
beyond the simple facts of the overarching heaven and the 
budding earth, and such witness of the conscious breast, 
as is given to every human being? Or what could Noah 
know of God beyond the fact of his searching judg- 
ment, the deluge sweeping away those who had sinned ? 
What could Abraham know of God beyond, perhaps, 
the dim, though beautiful promise, that God would make 
him a blessing to all nations? What could Hezekiah 
know of God: aman who did not even know that he 
would live beyond the grave, and feared that when death 
came it would end all ? But we—Oh, how different it is !— 
we have seen the lineaments of God drawn upon the canvas 
of a human life ; for us the face of God has looked out in 
the face of Jesus Christ.' We have caught the very tone 
of His mind in the lovely life of the Lord ; we have seen 
even His judgments in quite a new light, since we under- 
stood that His idea of punishing the world is found in the 
sacrifice of Himself, in taking Himself the burden of the 
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world’s sin, and bearing it away. We have come to know 
that loveliest of all features in the Divine character, that 
He wishes to draw human beings into a fellowship with His 
own immortal life. In this way the details of a Divine 
nature have been made-known to you and me. If those 
early men could set the Lord always before their eyes, 
how much more can youand I? Oh, we can certainly 
do it, and day by day in steadiness of purpose we can 
fill our mind with the image of God as it is drawn in 
Christ Jesus. We can inflame our hearts with the love 
of God, as it beats and pants towards us in Christ Jesus, 
and we can so conceive His love, and so appreciate His 
beauty, that the whole of life becomes one passionate 
yearning for His will, and it seems only desirable in every 
detail of the day to be living that He may be praised, 
and to die that He may be glorified. It is possible for us, 
it is put within the reach of all. 

And when we have set the Lord thus before our eyes 
always, we find Him at our right hand, so that we cannot 
be moved ; a Companion nearer thana brother to us, and 
dearer than our chosen friend. Our joy in His will, as it 
becomes genuine, wins sweet confidences from Him, and 
we hold intercourse as we walk by the way. And even 
the sternest experiences of life begin to appear in quite a 
new light ; we like the cross, we love the burden, for 
in bearing it we can keep step with our Companion, who 
Himself bore the Cross and the burden, and we want to 
walk where He walks, and never to leave His side. ‘ 

Yes, and there is still one other thing to say. This 
“ Walk with God” is not only possible for us, but it is 
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required of us. It is laid upon us as an injunction that 
we should “walk humbly with Him,” since it is the secret 
of all religion, and the only condition of true service. 
As I said just now, He does not force Himself on any 
man’s company; but none the less, He has let us know 
distinctly that there is no permanently joyful life, unless 
we are walking with Him ; that there is no power of doing 
any good in the world unless we are walking with 
Him. And why should we hesitate to confess as 
Christians—what I would to God every Christian under- 
stood—that to attempt to live a godly life without God, 
must be a most miserable failure, full of disappointment 
and full of sorrow? Why should we not confess and 
impress it upon all people, that when we ask them to 
lead a godly life, we propose to them that they should 
walk with God, and if they propose to do it without 
they are attempting an impossibility ? 

I find so many people in great sincerity, trying to be 
Christians and never taking Christ ; wishing to do good, 
and yet without any companionship of Him who is the 
source of good. And it seems to me as if they had trimmed 
the sails of a ship, to catch a favouring gale without ever 
launching the ship. The wind fills the sails, true, but what 
a straining of timber! what a ripping up of canvas ! 
Every movement is destruction ; the ship is not even 
launched. And it is only upon the tide of the Divine 
Nature that the vessel of a holy life can float and move 
and make the haven. 

But if God not only says it is possible for us to walk 
with Him, but absolutely requires that ryou. should, 
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how is it, deamfriends, that we don’t? Why do we | 
shirk the means, and the only means, of our true 
life? -ethimk the only answer lics here Biol high 
companionship with God undoubtedly makes certain 
great demands upon the-spinit, If you want to walk with 
God there are a good many people on this earth that you 
cannot walk with; you have to leave the majority and come 
aside with the minority. The path is rather too narrow 
for r-ore than two to walk abreast. And even to walk before 
God, means that a great number of things become impos- 
sible in the light of His countenance. There are many 
practices in business, for example, which the world does 
not condemn at all, but which are quite impossible if a 
man is walking before God. There are many habits of 
personal life which are not in our eyes very obnoxious, 
but they do not stand the companionship. There are 
many circles of society which are not avowedly godless,— 
in a limited way are even godly,—but their atmosphere 
chokes a man who is walking with God; their conversation 
is a perpetual and ruinous irritant to him; their ideas and 
their thoughts darken his spirit and rob him of the 
fellowship with his God. 

This is why men do not walk with God. There is a cer- 
tain choice to be made ; a choice of this high fellowship 
or of this low fellowship ; a choice of that Companion or 
these companions, and men choose the worst. Oh! Ihave 
seen it in this Church. I have seen young men in this 
congregation deliberately face their doom. Yes, there is 
the companionship of God, and here the fellowship of the 
world, and, counting the cost, they choose the latter. It 
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goes to one’s heart to see it, and how much more to the 
heart of God, that His creatures should choose another 
companionship than His, and would rather stand well 
with the world than walk with Him? There is the 
choice, dear’ friends, and we have to choose, and the two 
things are not possible. We either walk with the world 
without God, or with God without the world. 

ie And then, in closing, let me remind you what is said in 
this Prophet Malachi, that it is when we are walking with 
God that we really begin to turn men away from their 
iniquity ; apart from this, we find that our entreaties 
and our arguments and our denunciations fall very feebly 
upon men ; they neither alarm the sinner nor encourage 
the penitent. Depend upon it, we cannot turn away a 
single sinner from the error of his ways; it is He that 
walks at our side that can do this. It is from our 
invisible Companion that we catch the radiant expression 
of love, and the tenderness of the voice, and the winged 
words that fly to the conscience and awake it. It is when 
you and I, dear Christian friends, have begun to think 
less of what we can do, and less of how we can serve, and 
are concentrated day by day upon the one thought of 
maintaining unbroken our fellowship with God ; when 
we are so set upon it that we can quite easily forego any- 
thing which would bring a shadow upon our companion- 
ship ; it is when we have got this companionship realized 
from moment to moment, and the passages between us and 
our Friend are carried on continuously, that we, without 
knowing it, have begun to turn men from their iniquities, 
Miracles are wrought, sinners are saved, and the 
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Kingdom of Heaven slides down tothe earth in our 
midst. 

God speaks to us, the children of Abraham, the children 
of faith ; He lays no heavy burden upon us ; He requires 
no great task of us; the burden He lays upon us is the 
lightest burden that could come to a creature; the task 
that He requires of us is a task that He means to 
do Himself; He says, “ Walk ye before Me, and be ye 
perfect. Come into My fellowship, and let Me be at 
your side ; let Me work in you ; let My wing overshadow 
you; let My Spirit pass into you. Walk with Me and 
be ye perfect.” 

Now, are you going to refuse it? Do not refuse it! 
Do not turn away from that for anything which seems 
more attractive, more dazzling. Let me tell you, nay, 
let all those who have gone before tell you, that 
to walk with God is peace and joy and victory. To walk 
with God is the quiet communing with all that is true and 
beautiful and good. To walk with God is a power and 
influence upon others wherever we go, on our friends as 
well as our foes, on strangers as well as upon those who 
are knowntous. Walking with God is the power of God 
in a human life. Do not refuse it, dear friends; do not 
make a wrong choice, for there is no reparation for that 
‘ wrong choice. The soul that does not walk with God, 
walks against Him ; dashes its poor feeble little life out 
against the eternal rock of the Divine righteousness. 
Walk with Him: it is safety, peace, life and joy and use- 
fulness to walk with God, 
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IRACLES are, I know, a great difficulty to many 
people in the present day—not only to unbe- 
lievers who do not wish to believe ; but also to many who 
would like to be Christians, but, imbued with scientific 
habits of thought, they think that miracles are necessarily 
incredible, and that a religion which, like Christianity, is 
so closely implicated with them is necessarily discredited. 
In all parts of the community, of course, there are a 
great many people who could believe very well, if they 
would ; but there are also, I am sure, a good number 
who would believe if they could. And it is to these that 
I want to address myself to-night, because it is my own 
conviction that the difficulties of Faith are all of human 


creation. When the facts are rightly stated, when the 
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claims of God are put before men as they come from 
Him, and not as they come from us; then we are all 
brought to precisely the same position—we can believe 
if we wish to. If we do not wish to—if we definitely 
wish not to, then no power in heaven or in earth can 


make us believe. 

Now, in this matter of Miracles the difficulty seems to 
me to arise from one of two causes ; either from a wrong 
definition—and if we define a miracle as an impossibility, 
it does not require much argument to show that it 
cannot happen ; or else from a position, which is often 
taken, not only by unbelievers, but, strange to say, by 
so-called believers, that the age of miracles is past ; that 
miracles, therefore, have ceased. This reduces the whole 
question of the miraculous to an antiquarian question ; 
and if we are concerned only with aucient miracles, then 
we are not practically concerned with any miracles at all; 
for miracles, by their very nature, are addressed to those 
who see them, or to those who can easily verify them, 
and can never, under any circumstances, be addressed to. 
those who have no means of proving that they happened. 

Our purpose to-night, then, is to get a proper definition 
of what a miracle is, and then, strengthened with this 
definition, to try and open our eyes to the simple and 
obvious fact that miracles have not ceased. And if we 
succeed in getting a clearer view upon this point, we shall 
be able to look back with a very different and, per- 
haps, with a more believing spirit, to certain miracles. 
which have been described in ancient books as happening 
long ago. 
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Now the definition or the conception of a miracle 
which is usually current is, that it isa violation of natural 
law. And there would be no objection to this mode of 
statement if it were always clearly recognized that there 
is in addition to natural law, supernatural law. But 
by the people who usually employ this definition, a quiet 
assumption is made that natural law covers all possible 
experience. Now, if natural law is a formula or a set of 
formule for describing everything which happens, then 
it is quite obvious that a miracle cannot happen, for there 
cannot be a violation of everything that happens. But 
this quiet assumption which is so often made is merely 
a confusion of thought; it has no foundation in 
fact. Natural law is simply a phrase which we use to 
describe the regular or normal operations of nature ; that 
is to say, the observed uniformities of the visible material 
universe. It is not supposed fora moment by any person, 
or at any rate it is not maintained by any men of thought 
or knowledge, that natural law covers more than a very 
small surface of this great universe of existence. There is 
much which lies entirely outside of the observation of 
natural law. There is much which natural law confesses 
itself unable to explain. For example, all Ultimate Causes 
lie outside of natural law ; natural law can formulate the 
different modes of life, the different forms, and the different 
conditions ; but natural law cannot explain the cause of 
life ; that lies confessedly beyond its ken. Or again, 
natural law can formulate certain conditions of thought, 
can describe the brain, the physical organ of thinking ; but 


the cause of thought does not lie within its observation. 
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It is not able in the least to explain by what process the 
molecules of the brain give birth to that which is quite 
different from molecules of brain or of anything material, 
to this Thought, this living thought, for example, which 
reaches you through my lips to-night, and is apprehended 
by every one of my hearers. To give a specific instance 
which will make it quite plain to us all. No natural law 
accounts for Shakespeare. Shakespeare as a physical 
organism may be explained by the laws of birth, and the 
laws of heredity ; his nervous structure, his brain formation 
may be more or less explained ; but no natural law can 
explain how that large and luminous mind resulted from 
that physical structure, why that striking mental power 
could not be transmitted to descendants by heredity ; or 
why, in three centuries since, no other mind approaching 
him has been evolved by natural law. Here natural law 
is necessarily silent. And, indeed, all genius is a violation 
of natural law ; it is the introduction of a mysterious and 
inexplicable power into the observed uniformities of 
human life. 

But, of course, if natural law covers only a part of ex- 
perience ; if it avowedly cannot explain the Causes, or the 
Cause, of all experience, we are clearly shooting beyond the 
mark in saying that there can be no infringement of 
natural law. Causes which we cannot explain or investi- 
gate are clearly capable of re-directing, changing, or 
annulling these little causes that we can explain. 

But the definition that a miracle isa violation of natural 
law, though quite harmless when rightly stated, is an 
inadequate definition. A miracle in the religious sense is 
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the direct exercise of the Power of God out of the line of 
ordinary occurrences for the purpose of attesting Truth, 
or for the purpose of accomplishing the redemption of man. 
I do not think I need interpret the definition just now ; it 
will become clearer as we proceed. We have just seen that 
working through all the uniformities of nature, and over 
and above them, are the unexplained and inexplicable 
causes ; ultimate causes are in the background of all that 
science can tell us, all that learning can formulate. 
All that we see and know are but parts of a mighty whole, 
fragments of a work which no living being has ever been 
able to interpret or in any satisfactory sense to understand. 
All that we do know in the past and, as we shall soon see, in 
the present, goes to show that God has reserved to Himself 
complete freedom in the presence of the laws of nature 
which He has made. Though nature is His creation, and 
is in the main uniform, He has never relinquished the 
right of shaping it according to His will. He moves in 
the midst of its laws with absolute liberty ; He touches 
them as He will. If I may use a very simple illustration, 
He deals with the laws of nature as a great organist might 
deal with this organ behindme. When the great organist 
comes and sits down at the key board, though all the laws 
of this organ are fully understood by the maker, the great 
performer will bring unexpected harmonies out of it. He 
rides triumphant over all its mechanism, and the tune that 
is played is what you never heard, and what the maker of 
it never dreamt. God is master of the instrument which 
we describe as Natural Laws. Hecan bring combinations 
or harmonies out of them which we cannot foresee. He 
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can too, if He chooses, introduce other instruments from 
that transcendental world in which His creative power 
lives and works. 

Now, of course, it is necessary to insist upon this. If 
Natural Law accounted for everything ; if it could explain 
the causes which have produced the uniformities of nature 
and the deviations from those uniformities which are 
constantly attracting its attention; if it knew, for 
example, what the force is which is the necessary condition 
of all evolution ; if it knew what life is which appears in 
the course of evolution, but is not explained by it; if it 
knew what thought is, which is obviously not the creation 
of a material organism in which thought does not exist ; 
if, in a word, Natural Law covered the ground, then 
miracles would be impossible. But if, or rather let me 
say, since Natural Law admittedly does not cover the 
ground ; since the ultimate causes are all confessed to lie 
outside the operation or the knowledge of natural law, it 
is evidently quite beside the mark to say that miracles 
are impossible. Nay, if you will allow me to go to what 
seems at first to be an extravagant extreme—but what 
you will find, on reflection, to be the simplest truth—it 
would be nearer the mark to say that nature itself is like 
a globe borne up on the shoulders of an Atlantean 
miracle, or like a little island that floats in the ocean of 
the unexplored Power of God; it would be more 
true to say that all is miracle except the little circle 
of observed uniformities which constitutes the body of 
natural science—a handful of facts, the knowledge of 
which shows no tendency whatever to overstep the 
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obvious limits, or to trench for a moment upon the 
miraculous Causes. 

But now, in the light of our definition of what a 
miracle is, the question for the modern mind to face is 
this, ‘‘ Have we reason to think that not only through the 
uniformities of nature, but over and above them, God is 
constantly operating to manifest His truth, and to carry 
out the Divine purpose of redeeming man?’’ Have we 
reason to think that? If there is evidence that He is 
doing this now, then it will not be very difficult to admit 
that He did it, as the Bible tells us, from the beginning. 
If He is not doing it now—if there are, in a word, no 
modern miracles—then I, for one, am prepared to admit 
that the Bible miracles cannot much affect us, for the 
simple reason that on this supposition it would be im- 
possible to bring conclusive evidence that they ever 
occurred. 

Now, I am just going to give you two or three facts of 
observation, in which we can demonstrate that miracles 
occurred ; that instead of that dictum of science being 
true— miracles do not happen ;”’ the precise reverse is 
true—miracles certainly do happen. Well, now, first 
of all, I have been for some time a tolerably close student 
of modern missions; and I notice this, that in the 
missionary field, where the conditions are essentially 
similar to those of the New Testament, events are con- 
stantly happening essentially similar to those miraculous 
events recorded in the New Testament. It is true—let me 
be perfectly candid—it is true that I know no modern 
instance of an actually dead person being raised to life. 
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But with that single exception, I do not know any im- 
portant miracle in the New Testament which is not 
paralleled in the experience of the modern missionary 
field. Look, for instance, at the life of John Paton. 
There is the autobiography of a man who has been living 
during the period that you have been living, and is living 
still. His statements can all be verified; he can be 
charged with untruth if what he says is false. The records 
of John Paton’s life in those Pacific Islands present a con- 
stant series of events which you can only describe as 
miracles—events which conform to the definition that I 
have given, the exercise of Divine Power outside the line 
of ordinary occurrences, tn order to work out the redemp- 
tion of man. 

Or, to give you a specific instance, a little further back 
in missionary records, an instance which is peculiarly 
striking, and the more striking the better the details are 
understood. In the year 1839, the Sultan of Turkey, 
Mahmoud, issued a decree that all Christian missionaries 
should be expelled from the Ottoman Empire. Ona 
certain morning, the American missionary, Dr. Hamlin, 
came into the house of Dr. Goodell, and said, “ We must 
leave ; the American Consul and the British Ambassador 
both say that we cannot resist this violent and vindictive 
monarch.” . Dr. Goodell rocked to and fro in his chair with 
undisturbed serenity. Hamlin said, “Well, you don’t seem 
to give yourself much anxiety about it;’’ and Goodell 
answered, {‘ Dr. Hamlin, the Sultan of the Universe, in 
answer to prayer, can change that decree.”’ And the two 
men began to pray, and continued in prayer. And next 
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day the Sultan, Mahmoud, died, and no more has been 
heard of that decree from that day to this, except as a 
matter of history. 

But to turn from that province of the miraculous 
operation of God to another: The great proportion of 
miracles recorded in the New Testament are examples of 
healing. Now, in Christian countries—and, so far as I 
know, only in Christian countries—medical science has 
been making for the last fifty years extraordinary strides. 
So remarkable has been the progress that it might almost 
seem as if there scarcely remained a sphere of operation 
for the miraculous in the matter of curing the body. 
And yet, at the present time, I do not hesitate to say that 
every year there are as many cures of the body distinctly 
miraculous, as there were in the days of the Apostles. I 
will not quote to you from literature on this subject, 
because there it is always difficult to verify the facts ; I 
will simply tell you an instance that I have myself seen. 
I know a young Christian minister who, two years ago, 
was laid aside. He seemed to lose all power; he could 
not even travel a few miles in the train. He was con- 
stantly obliged to give up engagements ; frequently could 
not preach, or even take a prayer meeting. He went to 
the best doctors in London ; and not only were they un- 
able to cure him, but they could not even explain the 
cause of the disease. At last, one day, owrng to the ex- 
perience of a stockbroker whom he knew, he determined 
in a very simple way to obey the commandment of the 
New Testament. He prayed and he was anointed with 
oil. He was immediately cured. He went back to his 
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work. I saw him a fortnight ago, the vicar of a large 
parish, doing an important work. His strength is restored. 
But that is by no means the most remarkable thing to 
my mind. Since the moment of simply trusting in the 
Power of God, he has become a new man spiritually ; and 
his work in preaching and in teaching has been pro- 
ducing effects which it never did before. I do not want to 
take up your time by instances of this kind; but I simply 
want to make this remark. It seems to me that if we are 
to be scientific. we must observe facts, even when 
they tell against our theories; and that it is apsolutely 
unscientific to rule out of court any particular instance 
which seems to upset our theory. I feel as bound to 
accept that fact as any other fact which I am able to 
investigate and to prove; and I cannot set it aside because 
a certain school of modern scientists has issued the per- 
fectly absurd dogma that God is no longer able to act 
upon the very bodies that he has made, or upon the minds 
which only think from moment to moment because of 
Him, the Supreme Mind, in which they live. 

I want just to turn your attention to another field of 
fact which we can investigate. What is it that happens in 
the case of any distinct and striking conversion to God ? 
I say that a miracle is wrought there ; a miracle of very 
much the same kind as those expulsions of evil spirits 
which are mentioned in the Gospel. For instance, there 
is a man, such as we all know, who is the helpless victim of 
drink. He seems to have no thought higher than the 
public-house. He is foul mouthed, and blasphemes 
whenever he speaks. He is utterly regardless of his wife 
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and his children. It seems to be no concern of his 
that the wife is starving and the children are growing 
up uneducated and uncared for. And this man comes 
into contact with the converting power of the Gospel. 
What is it that happens to him? There is a complete, 
a manifest change. First of all, the old craving for drink 
ceases, which implies, I imagine, a certain physical change 
in the organism. Secondly, he becomes averse to the 
society in which he moved, and the men he liked a week 
ago are repulsive to him, which implies a direct reversal of 
taste—a very extraordinary thing. And thirdly, immedi- 
ately you notice that this man begins to show to his wife 
and children an affection which, to all appearance, had no 
existence before. That means a distinct change in the 
set of the emotions. And lastly, he is now as eager to 
win others from the evil habit as he was a few days ago to 
bring them into destruction, which implies a direct 
reversal of the habits and the tendencies of years. 
“Yes,” say people, “that isa remarkable change ; but 
that is not miracle, because it is caused by the presentation 
of certain ideas to the mind—only ideas and not realities.” 
Well, if it is possible to produce changes of this kind by 
mere ideas, unbacked by Divine realities, it is a pity that 
our Agnostic lights do not apply their method. If con- 
version can be effected without a miracle, by all means 
effect it, and society will be greatly the gainer. At 
present, I see no reason to question that a change which 
you cannot effect, but which is effected in a striking and 
obvious way, is due to a cause which is not a cause con- 
tained in natural law or explicable on natural grounds, 
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There is no time, however, to follow this in detail to- 
night. I must hasten to a conclusion. From the 
miracles which are wrought in our own day—and which 
anyone who cares to do so can investigate—you may pass 
up the stream of history to those miracles which are 
recorded in the New Testament ; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, a little acquaintance with what is actually happen- 
ing in the spiritual world to-day will remove a great deal 
of the difficulty in believing what happened in the spiritual 
world of eighteen centuries ago. In the Scriptures the 
great miracle is the Redemption of Man. And this we 
may describe in this way: It is quite evident that men 
naturally are alien to God; they do not retain Him in 
their thoughts, and they do not care to obey His laws ; 
they are pursuing a course of life which is the reverse 
of what was intended for them. They are “sinners.” 
Now, there is no tendency in nature to alter that at all. 
Natural law, so far from leading men out of sin, generally 
leads them to believe that there is no such thing as sin; 
so far from bringing them to God, it very frequently leads 
them to a belief that there is no God. Now, I think it 
must be obvious to everyone that, if God is to redeem a 
world which is in that condition, it must be by bringing 
a saving power to bear upon it, which is able to override 
the natural law, that tends to death because it tends to 
sin. ) Salvation must be the introduction of a super- 
natural power, which is able to deal fully with what is 
called natural law. And, therefore, the central fact of the 
Bible is a Divine saving Power, a saving Power which is 
able to deal with the sin of the world just as the 
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physician’s skill is able to deal with the natural tendency 
of a fatal disease. Jesus Christ is the centre of the whole 
Bible. What we call the miracles of the Bible—-one and 
all—are either prophecies, forecasts, and preparations for 
Jesus Christ, or they are certain Divine powers which 
flow out of His nature and out of His work. But now, 
look at it as you will, Jesus Christ Himself is a great 
Miracle ; that is to say, He is an event which is not 
explained by natural law, which no ingenuity has been 
able to explain in a way that would satisfy the intelligence 
of an impartial person. Jesus Christ, the Person, the 
character, the conduct, all through is simply miraculous. 
There are certain miraculous deeds attributed to Jesus 
Christ ; but they are, as it were, secondary to the Person 
Himself, mere pendants hanging upon Him; natural 
results, let me say, of such a very supernatural Being ; 
of One who spake as never man spake ; of One whom na 
one could convince of sin ; of One who presented in His 
marvellous Personality a mirror, in which the lineaments 
of God were reflected. This Person is miraculous in the 
history of the world. I take it that it is beyond question 
He existed, for it has been truly said that it would take a 
Jesus to invent a Jesus. Who could have invented Him ? 
And if He could not have been invented He must have 
been here before men could describe Him. But this 
miraculous Person coming in the centre of the world’s 
history—the Saviour by whom God would save men who 
are the victims of natural law—this miraculous Jesus is 
the centre of all miraculous Power ; to Him all miracles 
looked, from him all miracles flowed. It is He whom 
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criticism has not been able to assail, and who, infidelity 
itself has been obliged to admit, is entirely beyond the 
explanation of human theories. It is He who works and 
lives above the natural law, which He condescended to 
enter that he might teach us and save us. And when we 
have once understood what Jesus is—the spiritual miracle 
which is involved in His very person, His conduct and 
His life, we have the key to the miraculous ; we can even 
deal freely with individual instances of miracle, quite 
assured that the miraculous is possible, because it is 
obviously real. 

And here, for to-night, I must stop, asking you to 
reflect upon the simple facts and arguments which I have 
put before you to clear a difficulty which some men feel 
in the conception of miracles. 


———o 
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A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 71TH, 1891, 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


HE subject on which I am to address you to-night is 
‘National Sins.” In England at the present time, 

and especially in this great chaotic city, there is for the 
most part, very little national feeling. I mean, most of 
us very seldom realize that we are bound up with a 
nation; that for the sins of this nation we are responsible; 
and that the prosperity of this nation depends on our own 
individual conduct and our own individual principles. 
We are individualists. We are bound, we all admit, to 
answer for our own personal sins. But we act as if we 
could wash our hands of one another, and act according 
to our own pleasure. I need hardly remind you that 
this is a mistake. We can no more wash our hands 
of one another as a nation, than the members of our body 
can regard themselves as not interested in the actions or 
the sufferings of the other members. The head cannot be 


comfortable because the disease is only in the heart ; the 
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hand cannot enjoy its liberty because the fetters are only 
on the feet. It is a delusion too—this individualist 
delusion—which we need never have fallen into if we had 
read our Bibles—if we knew as much of the truths of our 
Bibles as we are familiar with a few stock proof quotations 
from them. The great truth, the great fact of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, is the punishment of a nation—a 
nation which had been privileged to receive a great com- 
mission from God, a nation that neglected its commission, 
and upon which fell a national punishment. First, in 
the division of the people itself, then in the attacks 
of external enemies, finally in disintegration and exile, 
the nation suffered the penalty of its sin. We are 
even told in this Old Testament that the penalty upon 
the nation should be prolonged for generations ; and here, 
to-day, nearly two thousand years since the destruction 
of the capital city, we still see the predicted penalty 
following in the most accurate way upon the guilty 
nation. In those five millions of unfortunate people who, 
by the edict of a responsible Governor, are to-day being 
hounded out of a great empire—people who know not 
which way to turn, and are likely to receive but a scant 
welcome even on these hospitable shores—we have a 
vivid illustration of the truth which fills the Old 
Testament Scriptures, that for ‘“ National Sins” God 
sends national punishment. If the New Testament is 
chiefly occupied with the thought of the Kingdom of 
God which is to be founded upon earth, and of the salva- 
tion of individuals who are incorporated in the Heavenly 
Kingdom, the burden of the Old Testament is, all through, 
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this punishment upon an earthly nation; and we have 
no reason to think that the New Testament supersedes 
the Old. The principles upon which God deals with 
nations are once for all presented in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and as long as nations exist, God will deal 
with them as he dealt with the nation which we call 
Israel. 

Now, I want to ask you, fellow-countrymen, to consider 
for a moment the sins which entailed upon Israel so 
heavy and so lasting a penalty. These sins are described 
with great detail and reiterated vehemence, in the writings 
of the great Prophets, from the seventh to the fourth 
century B.C. We cannot go into the details to-night, 
but you will allow me to sum up three or four of the 
principal charges which were brought against that nation. 
First of all, there was Drunkenness. In the 28th chapter 
of the Book of Isaiah, the Prophet denounces the drunk- 
ardsof Ephraim. He says: “These all have erred through 
wine and strong drink—have gone astray ; All tables are 
full of vomit and filthiness.” And then the prophet 
introduces us into the society of these licentious revellers, 
and he records for us the drunken jeers with which they 
received his own warnings and exhortation to repentance. 
The menare represented drunk, and they say to the teacher: 
“Whom will he teach knowledge, and whom will he make 
to understand his message? Does he take us to be babes 
just weaned, that he gives precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, 
and there a little?’ And this description which Isaiah 


gives of the drunkards of Ephraim, agrees with what is said 
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again and again in all the Prophets. One of the earliest 
of these Prophets, Hosea, declares that ‘‘Whoredom and 
wine, and new wine, take away the understanding.” And 
one of the latest of the Prophets describes the leaders of 
the people thus: ‘Oh, come ye, say they, I will pledge 
wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong drink, and 
to-morrow shall be as to-day.” 

Now, passing to a second of these counts which the 
Prophets brought against ancient Israel, we find that the 
hypocritical National Religion was one of the severest. I 
want to read you the verses in which Isaiah denounces this 
condition. ‘Hear the word of the Lord ye rulers of 
‘Sodom ; give ear unto the law of our God, ye people of 
‘“Gomorrah, To what purpose is the multitude of your 
‘sacrifices unto Me? saith the Lord: I am full of 
‘‘ burnt-offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts ; and I 
‘delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
‘““he-goats. When ye come to appear before Me, who 
‘hath required this at your hand, to tread My courts ? 
‘Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomina- 
“tion unto Me ; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling 
‘“of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even 
‘the solemn meeting. Your new moons and your 
‘“‘appointed feasts my soul hateth: they are a trouble 
“unto me; I am weary to bear them. And when ye 
‘spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
“you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear : 
‘‘your hands are full of blood.” 

Now, we are not told that it was a charge against the 
ancient people that they worshipped, that they had a 
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magnificent ceremonial and beautiful religious offering, 
stated dates and beautiful prayers; but the complaint 
against them was, that with these they combined iniquitous 
conduct, injustice, fraud, impurity, selfishness, as if 
laborious religious rites would make atonement for 
laborious iniquity ; and not because they were sinful only, 
but because, being sinful, they were so intensely religious, 
it was counted for them as a national sin, the penalty of 
which should lie upon the nation’s head. 

Then, to turn to another of these counts of the Prophet 
against the people. We are constantly finding denun- 
ciations of the leaders of the people, the rich, the 
powerful, and national, on the ground of their self- 
indulgence and their callousness to the sufferings of the 
poor, and to the sin of the nation. We just had read to 
us from the Prophet Amos those words in which he spoke 
to the leaders of society in his day: ‘‘ Woe to them that 
are at ease in Zion’’—the notable men of the nation—“ ye 
“that put far away the evil day, and cause the seat of 
“violence to come near; that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
“stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the 
“lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst of 
“the stall ; that chant to the sound of the viol, and invent 
“to themselves instruments of music, like David ; that 
“drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the 
“chief ointments, but they are not grieved for the affliction 
‘“Cof Joseph.” This is repeated again and again through 
the Prophets, that the leaders of the people were luxurious, 
self-indulgent men, who lived to gratify their own passions 
instead of seeking the welfare of their people. 
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But I must just refer fora moment to the last and 
worst of all these national sins in Israel, which, though 
fore-shadowed in the Old Testament, is only presented to 
us as a historic fact in the New. Sensuality had so eaten 
out the heart of the nation; religious formality had so 
blinded the spiritual vision; the insensibility of the rich and 
powerful had so penetrated the nation as a whole, that at 
last, when the National Deliverer came, the nation knew 
not the day of its visitation. Jesus appeared before these 
people in all the sweet simplicity of a blameless life, with 
a tenderness unspeakable for those who were sinful, and 
a bitter scorn for those who were hypocritical, bringing 
the message of God beautifully and powerfully— a message 
which was to be salvation to the nation itself, and through 
this nation, salvation to all the world. And when He 
came they did not know Him ; they condemned Him to 
death, and they asked that His blood might be upon 
their nation—as, indeed, it has been ever since. That was 
the supreme sin which a nation could commit, and for it 
has followed the supreme punishment. Insensibility to 
God's will brings the withdrawal of God’s word ; refusal 
to carry out God’s purpose, brings at last ignorance of 
what God’s purpose is. And in the last resort, a nation 
that does not know the day of its visitation, ceases to be 
a nation, and the punishment of God dogs it through all 
succeeding generations. Dear friends, this is singularly 
solemn. Spread over a period of a thousand years in 
the Old Testament, and spread now over two thousand 
years more in the general current of the world’s history, 
is the fact of a nation which was punished because of 
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its national sins. And, as we have just seen, the national 
sins are not only those actions which the nation commits 
in its corporate capacity ; but they are the habits of the 
people, which are countenanced or connived at; the habits 
of those who have influence; and more especially they 
are the habits of the governors, the leaders of society, and 
the leaders of thought. These things are the national 
sins for which the national punishments are inflicted by 
God. 

Now, I want to put it to you as English men and 
women to-night,—are we not bound to look at the national 
sins of England, and are we not bound to consider what 
personal part we have in them, either by sharing or 
conniving at them? Now, I recollect some time ago, 
after speaking upon this subject in this place, and saying 
what it seemed to me ought to be said about our national 
policy and our national practices, receiving a letter from a 
military officer, who happened to have been in the 
assembly, rebuking me for my want of patriotism in thus 
mentioning and, as he said, exaggerating our national 
faults. This is very much what happened in ancient 
times. We find the kings and the courtiers of Ezekiel 
systematically treating all the men who mentioned national 
sins as unpatriotic and as traitors to the state. We are 
told that Amos was driven from the national altar 
by the national priests, because he mentioned the sins of 
Jeroboam. We are told that Jeremiah was plunged into 
a dungeon by the national king, because he pointed out 
that the nation would be punished for its sins. And 
Jeremiah, we are told, was only rescued from the dungeon 
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by the hands of a stranger. But, indeed, the mention 
and the protest against national sins is not want of 
patriotism ; it is love of country which makes us sensitive 
to those stains upon the nation and those diseases in 
the habits of the people which are likely to bring upon 
us a national judgment and irretrievable destruction. 
And we especially who believe in God—who believe that 
through Jesus Christ we have been admitted into the 
kingdom that He is founding upon earth—we, especially, 
are bound to speak plainly, and to speak earnestly, about 
all the sins of our nation. We cannot wash our hands of 
our people’s sins if we are guiltless ourselves ; the stain 
upon them is a stain upon us. If, ourselves, we are 
walking in God’s ways, their shame brings the sting of 
shame to our cheeks, although they themselves are 
shameless ; and where we are powerless to guide, too 
uninfluential to affect the course of our nation’s history and 
the habits of our people, we are all the more bound by 
the faith that is in us to lift up the voice of vehement 
protest and to record that we are not partakers in the 
sins of our nation, and then to appeal straight to the God 
of nations Who rules them all and sits in judgment upon 
them, to plead” with Him to deliver those who are 
unconscious of their danger, and to change the course of 
the nation’s life that is plunging downward to destruction. 

Now, speaking in that spirit to-night, it must strike us 
with a shock of surprise and terror that, as we read the 
Prophets of ancient Israel, we find precisely the same 
things which were the cause of the nation’s downfall 
admitted and flagrant in our own beloved country. There 
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is drunkenness. It is almost certain that, never in 
Jerusalem or Samaria, was there one tithe of the drinking 
or the drunkenness which we find in London and the 
great cities of England. You must have noticed with 
bitter sorrow that directly the smile of God gives to this 
nation a gleam of commercial prosperity, the tides of its 
profligacy rise and roll afresh, and we record our national 
prosperity in the figures of our national vice. In Israel, 
we are told that there was sin committed by the individual 
who enticed his neighbour to drink. “ Woe unto him,” 
says Habakkuk, “that giveth his neighbour drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken 
also, that thou mayest look on their nakedness.” But, 
notwithstanding the resolute efforts of a certain section 
of this community to stem the evil tide, men who have 
vehemently striven against the national sin, at this 
present moment the trade in drink is steadily strengthen- 
ing itself, and entrenching itself in an impregnable 
position. Israel knew nothing like our modern drink 
trade. The individual tempted the individual then, but 
they did not see the capital of the country collected, 
syndicates of respectable men forming companies and 
enlisting the savings of the country, and directing their 
efforts towards the maintenance of the national vice, 
securing the choicest positions in every city for building 
the houses of temptation and sparing no effort to make 
the attraction irresistible to the weak, and dangerous 
even to the strongest. And then, when the iniquity is 
accomplished and the people are ruined, Israel saw 
nothing like the sanctimonious compassion of the great 
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people who look upon the nakedness which they have 
created, the crime and the disease and the shame from 
which they profit. To-day, every worker for God knows 
that the chief difficulty in England is that we find 
multitudes of our people besotted when we bring them 
the message, and they meet us with just the same language 
that the drunkards of Ephraim used to Isaiah ; and if 
we are not mistaken, God’s answer is just the same te 
them: ‘Therefore shall the word of the Lord be unto 
them precept upon precept, line upon line ; here a little 
and there a little ; that they may go and fall backward 
and be broken, and snared, and taken.” 

And I must say one word upon a matter which con- 
stantly lies like a weight upon many thinking minds. 
If God visited the hypocrisy of Israel because they trod 
His courts and practised iniquity, with what eyes must 
He look upon the England of to-day? Here we have 
made treading the courts of the Lord the condition of 
entering what is called society. Here we have reduced 
it to asystem that men who practise every vice in private 
systematically appear at church on Sunday; and that 
women, whose whole life is consumed in idle and vicious 
tattle, should make their church-going itself a fresh 
occasion for their sin, and should mock the presence 
of God, considering only how they appear in the eyes of 
their fellow-worshippers. If hypocrisy is hateful to God, 
what must the hypocrisy of England seem to Him to- 
day? Recently, it happens that one man has been pro- 
minently held up to the contumely and condemnation of 
the country for a vice which it seems was accompanied by 
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the professions of virtue and religion. And which of us 
thinks that that was an exceptional case, or doubts that 
his chief distinction was that he was discovered? Oh, 
dear Christian friends, we might well ask God to make 
Christianity unpopular again : to turn the hearts of our 
rulers from the vicious method of patronising to the 
honest method of opposing the Gospel of Christ which 
they do not mean to obey. We might pray God that once 
again it should be unpopular to bear the name of Christ, 
just as-to-day it is unpopular to live as Christ would have 
us live. We might ask to be led back to the isles and to 
the moors and to the catacombs in order that our 
righteousness might be the righteousness which we suffer 
for, and not that for which we win the popular ap- 
plause. 

Do not think that we can wash our hands of the guilt. 
‘“My people love to have it so,” is the Lord’s charge 
against us. We have made ourselves in the eyes of 
Europe a supreme type of a nation which unites iniquity 
and the solemn assembly—we tread the Lord’s courts, 
and we practise the vices that the Lord condemns. 

And then it is necessary, however difficult and painful, 
to say one other word to-night. We have just seen that 
in Israel one chief cause of national decline was the 
iniquity, the sensuality which prevailed amongst the 
governing classes ; and a Prophet must speak the Prophet’s 
message however difficult it may be to utter. During 
this past week we have all been forced with shame and 
sorrow to see what was not altogether unknown, but 
what was never before made so public. About the legal 
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issues of that case, it is neither necessary nor proper to say 
a single word. But this nation has been obliged to 
recognize the way in which some of its social leaders pass 
their time, has been forced to see the very heir to the 
throne countenancing and encouraging a form of 
amusement which we all know to be dangerous, not to say 
vicious. Is there a single moralist who has ever written 
upon the subject that questions the essential wickedness 
of gambling, not because of its immediate, but because of 
its remote consequences? We all know perfectly well 
that it is not in the greatness of the stake for which the 
game is played; but it is in the habit of mind which 
gambling itself produces, its effect upon society, on those 
who indulge in it, and its subtle power of eating out the 
best principles of true honour and generosity in those 
who are mastered by it. It is here, that we are bound to 
recognize a vice which, always dangerous, has become 
trebly dangerous in the England of to-day, permeating 
our sports as well as our business, and ruining men and 
women alike by its subtle and ruinous influences, And 
we have been compelled to recognize that the leaders of 
society, and those who are honoured by the respect of this 
great nation, so far from condemning the vice that is 
eating out the marrow of the people, can see in it no harm 
at all, and only condemn it if the natural issue of it is 
discovered in the dishonesty of the victim. We are 
bound to speak. What is there in all the practices of the 
nobles whom Amos condemned half so black or so 
dangerous as the vice of gambling? Nay, in Isaiah's 
condemnation of King Ahaz, there is noindictment brought 
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against the King, no personal vice, no iniquity which is 
half so contrary to the laws of God as this abominable 
vice of gambling, which has been unveiled before the eyes 
of the people to-day ; which adulation and courtiership 
would have us to cover with respectful silence, and which 
God bids us to condemn openly with all our heart. The 
vices of the rulers and of the wealthy people are precisely 
the things for which judgment falls upon a nation. 

There is one other thing I must say before I close. 
The worst of all, it seems to me, of our national sins, 
is an insensibility to the great mission which God has 
appointed for us such as ruined the people of Israel. 
What is this national mission of England? How can 
you fail to see it? God has given us the deftest fingers, 
and the best brains for the accumulation of wealth. He 
has placed us in the seas in such a position, that we have 
covered the world with our colonies and our shipping. 
He Las put us, not necessarily in the foremost place, but in 
the most diffusive place amongst the nations ; and if at the 
same time He has given to us the peculiar treasure of His 
truth, what must be the mission of England? Surely it is 
clear. God has called this English people to be a great 
messenger of the love of Jesus Christ tothe perishing world; 
has given us wealth, and enterprise, and courage, and 
opportunity, in order that we may be a light unto the 
nations, and a glory to the earth because of Him whom we 
serve. And we are omitting to do it; we are not as yet 
attempting to fulfilit. Insensible toall the highest claims. 
of God, we are drawn aside by the mean attractions of 
the world. We are occupied in the accumulation of 
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wealth. We spend upon missions to-day, it is said, all 
told, one million pounds per annum—scarcely one-fortieth 
of what we spend in maintaining our army and our navy, 
and scarcely one-hundred and fortieth of what we spend 
annually upon the ruinous drink. This is where our 
danger lies, that we are not as a nation alive to the great 
call of history, the claim which God makes upon England 
to carry His message to the world. And it is for this 
laxity, this materialism and insensibility to God’s highest 
claims, that it seemsas if He is to keep those thunder- 
bolts always over our heads, the threatening of His 
thunders always rolling around our horizon, as if we 
were weighed in the balances and found wanting: from 
which doom of the faithless nation may He in His great 
mercy, answering the prayers of those who do believe in ~ 
Him, deliver the England that we love! 
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A SERMON PREACHED ON SuNDAY MorRNING, JULY 26TH, 1891, 


By Rae HORTON. MA. 


HE narrative that we just read out of the 21st chapter 
of the Book of Genesis is one that is burthened with 
messages for us. It seems as if, in the simplicity of 
the patriarchal times, the principles of God’s dealings with 
men were made plain; so that now, when our life has 
become so much more complex and difficult to understand, 
we can turn back to those principles and get our way 
made clear before our eyes. There is much in everyone's 
experience which is almost a transcript of this story ; and 
the issues of our experience are, or may be, the same as 
the issues of the story here, though at present we cannot 
trace them. 
First of all, I want you to notice that the action of 
Abraham is an illustration of the life of faith, as indeed 


the greater part of what is recorded of this Patriarch is 
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an illustration of the life of faith. The veil of the allegory 
is thin, and the spirit which is beneath it looks through. 
He is called upon to doa deed which seems cruel—a deed 
which cuts him to the quick—to send his son and the 
mother out into the wilderness. The lad, thirteen years 
of age, was dear to him, and not the less dear because 
recently the child of promise had been given apparently 
to supersede him ; and it is reasonable to suppose, though 
this is not told us, that the poor slave-woman, who had 
become the mother of his child, was, if not exactly the 
object of his affection, at any rate an object of chivalrous 
care to the man. He is told to send them both away into 
the wilderness, to face the dangers of the desert. Parental 
love is so over-mastering a passion, that parents who have 
mastered it in the interest of some holy cause, have 
justly been held amongst the strongest and noblest of our 
race. That Roman, Brutus, who sacrificed his son to the 
discipline of his country’s army ; and that equally noble 
railway-man, who, at the signal-box, saw his little child— 
his beloved blind child—lying on the rails as the express 
came by, and yet stood true to the point, and saved the 
express, as it seemed to him, at the cost of the child's 
death : the Italian mother who sent all her sons ungrudg- 
ingly to fight in the war of Italian independence ; and 
this present mother who sends her child away into the 
mission-field to carry the banner of the Cross—these have, 
all, in their way, followed on the faith of the patriarch 
Abraham. 

With both his two sons, Abraham had to go through a 
similiar surrender. He had to give them both up before 
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he could really receive them ; he had to sacrifice them 
before they could begin to live. It is a solemn lesson for 
you parents. Because your children are dear to you, all 
the more it is necessary that you offer them to God ; 
because your heart is in them, you are the more required 
to lay them and your heart together upon His altar. Do 
you love them too much to give them up to God? The 
issue then may show that you have loved them too ill, 
and that your parent’s love has been a curse to them and 
not a blessing. To send them into the desert is very often 
the kindest thing that you can do to your beloved children. 

Well, now let us pass to this second point in the 
narrative. The mother and child who are thus dismissed, 
with the bread and the water-skin upon their shoulders— 
dismissed by the father and the husband—are, by this 
dismissal, thrown upon God. ‘‘When my father and 
mother forsake me, then God will take me up.’”’ This is 
one of the earliest records of such an experience ; and 
ever since events have been constantly occurring which 
prove that God does not mean hardly by us in those 
experiences of which we sometimes complain. The order- 
ing hand of the Eternal Love is never more gracious and 
tender than in some of those experiences of life where we 
imagine that it is withdrawn altogether. For, just think 
of those circumstances that are before us. If Ishmael had 
remained in the patriarchal tent, there would have been 
nothing but strife and contention between two brothers, 
the younger of whom was to supplant the elder. Out of 
the strife and contention would have come, as it always 


does, degradation of character and futility of life. Ishmael 
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must be driven from home before he can find his home ; 
for his home is to be in the wilderness. Ishmael must 
leave his country before he can become a great nation ; 
for his nation is to be a nomad tribe upon the face of the 
earth. And this which is told us in the simple story is 
the same to-day in the complex life that we are living. 
Hard as the lesson is to learn ; hard as it is for you and 
me to recognize it when it begins to touch us personally ; 
hardest of all as it is to solemnly rejoice and give thanks 
in the very hour of darkness, we may settle it with our- 
selves that God’s thought is love for us; that never is 
late dealing more graciously with us than just in these 
moments when we suppose He is not dealing with us at all. 

For look, it is the wilderness of Beersheba, barren and 
dry : no trees grow in the desert, nothing at all, except a 
shrub, branching and woody, in whose scanty shade the 
scantiest vegetation is able to grow. The few loaves on 
the shoulder of the mother have become dry and insipid ; 
they cannot be eaten at all unless there is something to 
moisten the lips and the throat. But the water, long 
tepid and nauseous, has now entirely failed in the water- 
skin on her back. The solitude is terrible. There is no 
life there. There are only the bleached bones which mark 
the way of the caravan ; bones of beast and of man, which 
tell that life once was there. No sound of life except that 
which is a harbinger of death,—the harsh cry of the birds 
that wheel round and round in the air, the vultures 
waiting for their expected prey. It is the hour of despair ; 
death is coming—this lonely and unsolaced kind of death, 
She has bidden the lad lie down in the shade of the shrub. 


— 
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She would like to sit by him, but she dare not. She can- 
not watch him die. She cannot see the last struggle of 
her perishing boy. And she withdraws herself from the 
shade into the sun ; and there, a bow-shot from him, the 
mother’s heart finds vent ; the long, low wail of anguish 
beats against the brazen sky. The boy is dying, and her 
hope is fading away. She does not reproach God ; she 
is not even thinking of God. No such thought can find 
room in her heart. It is only her boy dying, and her own 
torn, broken heart ; that is the one agonising thought. 
Surely no more cruel situation could be imagined. 
Deserted by husband and by father, and unconscious of 


any Heavenly Husband or Heavenly Father — hardy, 
indeed, would he be, who should maintain that this is 
the work of Divine love, the very hand of God. 

And yet the whole of this narrative, written large, with 
its issues traced to the end, is to show us that this was 
the work of Divine love ; that what was happening there 
was precisely the best thing that could happen, not only 
for Abraham, not only for the chosen wife, Sarah, and 
the chosen son, Isaac, but for the despised bond-woman, 
Hagar, and her dying son, Ishmael. 

For pass on to the third point. It is in this moment 
of despair that the heavens open. Think of this! Do 
mark the very expression of the narrative here. The 
lad dying of thirst, unable to speak or to think, is yet 
spoken of as if he were praying. The voice of the lad 
has reached the Lord. What does it mean? It means 
that the poor dying body, the mute parched lips were, in 
themselves, an unspoken prayer which came up into the 
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ear of God. And the mother is made the recipient of an 
angelic voice—“ The angel of God called out of heaven.” 
What is meant by the angel of God calling out of heaven ? 
Let us get it clearly before us. No clattering caravan 
passing through the desert with all its food unspoiled, 
and its water-skins filled with fresh and cooling water, 
engaged in the gay talk and the bright song of the Bedouin 
traveller, would or could have heard the voice of the angel 
of the Lord calling out of heaven. The same men sitting 
in the tent in the cool of the evening, and rejoicing that 
the day's work is ended, would not, could not, have heard 
the voice of the angel of the Lord. But clear as the voice 
of a man speaking to her, the sound of the Lord came to 
the heart of Hagar. Do not think it miraculous ; it is no 
more miraculous than the miracles that are happening 
every day. He speaks to her ; He calls her by her name 
with that intimacy which only God can use to the soul that 
He has made. ‘ Hagar,’ He says, and with tenderest care 
He asks what ails her. And lifting up her drooping spirit, 
He repeats to her the message that had been given before. 
It comes stealing in upon her mind in the very moment 
of her despair ; it comes as if the whole heaven were 
written with the broad inscription, ‘‘ That lad is to bea 
great nation—he will not die; the boy is to be the father 
of tribes—he will not die. Oh, what have I been doing 
to despair? There is the seal of God upon the lad’s life. 
Let me get up and come near him.” It is the voice of God 
speaking in her, and she hurries back to the side of the 
lad and lifts him in her arms. And what dark despair 
was that which drew the film across her eyes, so that 
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she could not see? For look! in this little patch of 
vegetation under the prickly shrub where she had cast 
the lad to die, even there, there is an unobserved foun- 
tain. Its cool stream is bubbling up through the herbage 
plentiful enough to fill the empty bottle. And she brings 
it to him, puts it to his lips, and the boy revives. The 
boy that had died, as it seems, now lives, and lives to God 
in a way that he had never lived before. ‘God was 
with the lad,” it is said. 

Oh, my brothers and my sisters, is it then so small a 
thing to have the voice of God audible in our hearts, and 
to have the veil taken away from our eyes, that we shrink 
so timorously from those desert experiences where this 
revelation becomes possible? Does it seem to you so 
slight a thing to have the certainty and the assurance of 
the loving God, calling you by name, that you are all so 
anxious to be comfortable, and rich, and easy—just the 
circumstances where this voice can hardly ever reach 
you—and will not pass into those conditions, and through 
those places where God speaks to men ; where the angel 
of the Lord calls out of Heaven and asks, “ What ails 
thee ?”’ and we hear and answer. 

Now there seems to be no surer truth than this; that 
these terrible experiences, as we call them, are not only 
the occasion, but the means of God’s self-revelation to us. 
Let me remind you of two or three well-known facts. If 
Paul is to be the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and is to 
plant the Cross of Christ, not on the citadel of Jerusalem 
only, but upon the centre of the World’s Empire, Rome, he 
must have a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
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buffet him ; and will he not even take the thorn and press 
it to his heart, if by doing so, he becomes the partaker of 
his Lord’s sufferings? Luther made this observation, that 
whenever God was going to do some exceptionally great 
work through him, He stretched His servant upon a bed 
of suffering, and kept him there low until He had pre- 
pared him. Robert Hall, who was to be the great inspired 
preacher of his generation, could only be what he was on 
one condition, that he should be through life the subject 
of sharp and terrible attacks of pain, which became almost 
intolerable, and made him obliged to cry out to God to 
keep him from complaining to man. Frederick Robertson, 
who was to touch the whole English race, and was in his 
few short years of life to lay the foundation of a truer faith, 
and draw the lines of a stronger religious thought, if he 
was to do it, must constantly be the victim of physical 
pain, and must have imhis life the sharp and bitter sorrow 
of a blighted married life. Rothe has said, ‘Ease and 
prosperity may supply a sufficient school for the respect- 
able commoner in character, but without suffering is no 
man ennobled.’ How is it you are so afraid of the touch 
of the sword of God, which bids you rise as one of His 
Knights? Why is it you shrink from the very patent of 
nobility which He sends to make you one of His nobles ? 
We almost shrink from quoting the Lord’s sufferings as 
an example in this connection, because we suppose rightly 
that His pains were borne for us in a special way, that we 
might not bear them. But two, let us notice, of the 
Apostles did not shrink from making this use of the life 
of our Lord Jesus. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
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said, it became God in bringing many souls into glory to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing, distinctly implying that He was made what He was 
by the sufferings that He had borne. And the Epistle of 
Peter, from which we just read, has one dominant thought 
all through: that we should receive cheerfully all the 
sufferings that come to us according to the will of God, 
because the Master whom Peter loved, Himself suffered 
for us. 

We have, therefore, the clearest Apostolic authority for 
looking upon our Lord’s temptations in the wilderness, 
His long nights of vigil and wrestling prayer, His 
poverty, His hunger, and His thirst, His toils, His 
agonies, His crucifixion, and His last passion in death as 
the clearest and most indubitable proof that it is God’s 
way to make His sons and His daughters perfect through 
suffering, graduated in the school of God by the 
experiences which we sometimes shudder at, as if they 
proved that God were not, or that God does not care 
for us. 

May we not comfort one another with these words ? 
I would like to comfort you, dear friends, this morning— 
you, I mean, who are in trouble of many kinds—and in 
comforting you I comfort myself. With this experience 
before us and its interpretation, may we not take our 
way into the desert when we are led thither by the 
Spirit, with a kind of solemn joy, and an expectation that 
God has some great thing in store for us? May we not 
cheerfully accept the very things which unbelief shudders at 
and counts the mark of God’s desertion? Is the water 
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spent in the bottle? Then it means that God is going 
to lead us to a well in the desert, where the living waters 
rise and never fail. Does the heat beat down on our 
heads pitilessly until we cry in pain? Then He is 
leading us to a rock that is higher than we, which casts 
its grateful shade over a weary land. 

And is there something worse than ordinary pain and 
suffering in the lives of some of you this morning? Are 
you bereaved ? Are your dear ones lying upon the bed 
of sickness and approaching the gate of death, or has the 
sad blow come and are they gone—gone for ever? 
Courage, dear suffering hearts. That wasting form and 
filming eye upon the bed at home is a mute prayer to 
the Father of Love. That closed grave with the pathetic 
tomb-stone reared upon it to grow green with moss is a 
perpetual cry in the ear of the Father of Love. It is 
precisely by these steps, these desolate steps, as we some- 
times call them, that He leads us up with reluctant feet, 
into the companionship of the deathless host that 
are before the throne of God. This is His way. Only so 
can the eternal world be real to us, with the portals of it 
ever opening and shutting at the place we call the grave. 
Do not be disappointed that you are separated ; it isa 
separation which is full of blessing, and you may find in 
the very heart of the sorrow the bubbling fountain of 
the Lord’s cool river of life. He will make these very 
things to glorify Him and to comfort you. ‘‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life ’—and life is more separating 
than death—“ Nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
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present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 


Remembering these things, let us not shrink so timidly 
from the desert experiences, and when you find that you 
are being led thither, lift up your hearts and anticipate 
some near approach of God Himself—the voice of the 
angel of the Lord calling you by your name. 


A LIVING SACRIFICE. 


A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY Mornina, AuGUST, gTH, 1891. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


ILL you turn to the 22nd chapter of the Book of 
Genesis which was just read tous? A fortnight 
ago we considered the sacrifice which Abraham had to 
make in sending Ishmael into the desert. But there was 
a greater sacrifice demanded of this ‘ Father of the Faith- 
ful.” He was to offer the son of promise himself, the 
beloved Isaac, dear as a late-born child usually is to a 
father, and dearer still, because in him were concentrated 
all the hopes of the race. It was he, too, in whose 
interests the former son had been sacrificed. 

Now, it is very necessary for us to throw ourselves into 
the circumstances of the time, and to remember how much, 
or how little, the patriarch knew of God, otherwise we 
shall not rightly appreciate this action, and we shall miss 
the lesson which it seems to contain for us. We must 


remember that all those Canaanitic nations around Beer- 
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sheba, where Abraham was living, were accustomed to 
sacrifice their children. Like our own Druidical ancestors 
they offered up their children to their gods with a feel- 
ing that that was the highest devotion, and the kind of 
sacrifice which the gods could not resist. We.must 
remember, also, that the commandment which seems to us 
like a law of nature—“ Thou shalt not kill,”—was not 
formulated in patriarchal times, and, from what we know 
of primitive people, was not even understood. We must 
remember, again, that the mysterious Being, El-Shaddai, 
who had called Abraham from the land of his birth, 
was not known to Abraham as He is known to us, 
Abraham had no suspicion of the thought that that 
mysterious Being is Eternal Love, and Abraham probably 
had only a very faint suspicion of the thought that He 
was eternal Righteousness. And even if El-Shaddai had 
appeared to him Righteousness in the sense that He does 
to us, Abraham would not necessarily have thought that 
the sacrifice of his child was a violation of natural 
righteousness. Put yourself into his place. He was 
surrounded by people who, all of them, offered their 
children in sacrifice to their gods, and it would necessarily 
occur to him—and it would be pressed home upon him 
just in proportion as he really loved his child— Could I 
offer my child to my God? Would it be possible for 
me to make the sacrifice which I see these people make 
every day to the deities whom they worship?” I want to 
remind you that the kind of criticism of which we see so 
much to-day in ignorant people, which argues that it would 
be murder—as we understand the word—for Abraham to 
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kill his child—that this kind of criticism is uncritical and 
unhistorical, and, therefore, unscientific in the highest 
degree. And this kind of judgment which shallow 
people frequently pass, saying in an epigram that the 
“Father of the Faithful” proposed to do what was 
morally wrong in order to be religiously right, is about 
as shallow and ignorant as any judgment can possibly be. 
It is to such blind conclusions that we lead ourselves and 
one another whenever we venture to forget the human 
atmosphere through which the truth of God is shown to 
us in the Bible, or the gradual method of God’s self- 
revelation to men. 

Now, it was along the line of this state of things, which 
would be natural to Abraham, and it was in dealing with 
Abraham in the dawn of revelation, and not with human 
beings in the full noon-tide of revelation, that the Divine 
Spirit suggested to the thought of Abraham what was to 
prove his relation to God. We are obliged to conceive 
in the language of our own day these stories of the Bible; 
how can they be real to us unless we venture to trans- 
literate them and speak of them as we should speak of 
similar circumstances now? And speaking in the language 
which is familiar to us, we see that Abraham became 
overwhelmingly convinced in his mind that he ought to 
sacrifice his beloved son, as the nations around him sacri- 
ficed their beloved sons, to his own God. <A voice came 
to him—a voice speaking—bidding him do it. If sucha 
voice came to you and to me, we should call it madness— 
and so it would be. And if anyone acted on such a voice 


we should call him mad for this simple reason—that 
12 
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such a command is now crossed and barred by an eternal 
moral principle which has become real and permanent 
to us— Thou shalt not kill.” When this voice came to 
Abraham there was no such moral principle, barring its 
command, and it was not madness at all when Abraham 
heard the voice—it was a true religious instinct working 
within him upon the lives of his own imperfect and un- 
developed moral nature. I do not think we need hesitate 
to say that this voice came from God, that the impulse 
was given by God. For this reason. God is always 
obliged to speak to us in the language of our own con- 
ceptions, and He must use those conceptions, however 
imperfect they may be, even when the object of His 
speaking to us is to lead us out of those into higher and 
truer conceptions. 

Now, when we have cleared the narrative, not by any 
unnatural explanation, but by simply looking at it histori- 
cally, and in the light of all else we know about primitive 
religious beliefs, we are then able, I think, without any 
strain of our moral nature, to receive the two great 
lessons which seem to be taught us by the event. /7rst, the 
unquestioning obedience of this man, leading him to obey 
what he took to be a Divine command up to the very 
moment when the Divine intervention prevented him, 
so that it was quite obvious that he would stop short of 
nothing that God told him; and secondly, the extra- 
ordinary blessing which fell upon the man and upon his 
seed as a result of this sacrifice, which, as far as his inten- 
tion was concerned, was an accomplished fact. 

Let us look at this first point for a moment—the un- 
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questioning obedience that comes out in this narrative. 
Weare told that he rose up early in the morning to carry 
out this plan; with just the same eagerness with which 
he would have approached any darling project of his own ; 
“early in the morning,” no halting, no deferring, no 
questioning and wavering, for if the day passes and he 
begins to play with the commandment, “Shall I or shall 
I not?” the very sources of simple obedience may become 
sapped and drained, There is a kind of cheerful alacrity 
in the man which comes out in the simplicity of this 
narrative, much more clearly than if we made the 
narrative after the modern type, full of introspective 
reflection and explanations of what the man thought and 
what he felt upon the occasion. He got up and he clave 
the wood ; he would carry out the commandment with his 
own hands. He got the wood for a sacrifice, and then 
started on his journey. There is no expectation that a 
loop-hole will be made through which he will escape. 
He does not wait until he gets to the place in order to 
prepare the sacrifice. His mind is made up from the first; 
“this sacrifice sha// be made.” The wood is cut and 
bound, and he is on the journey to accomplish it. None 
the less, what an experience during those three days, 
marching through that solitary country, the land of 
promise, in order to sacrifice the son of promise; the very 
person through whom the land was to be his! And with- 
out straining the imagination, we may suppose as he goes 
through the unfrequented ways, the child by his side, that 
never had the artless prattle of the boy seemed so fascina- 
ting tu the father’s heart, as he talked without suspicion 
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and in simple child-like trust to the father who cherished 
this terrible thought concerning him. I confess, I seem to 
hear a sob, like heart-break, in those quiet words to the 
servant: ‘I and the lad will go yonder and we will 
worship, and come again to you.” And it seems as if 
no elaborate wording could possibly add to the pathos 
of the child’s question: ‘‘ There is no lamb, father, what 
shall we do?” or to the sublime faith which replied, 
uttering a prophecy, the meaning of which he did not 
understand, “‘God will provide the lamb, my child.” Let 
us just follow it out to the conclusion. The mountain is 
reached, and the altar is built, and the wood is iaid. And 
now, what is this ? “ My child, I must bind you and lay 
you on the altar.” And the child submits. He seems to 
feel it is better to obey his father than to question him, 
even though his father means to kill him. He utters no 
word of protest; there seems to be no objection even 
when the knife is actually uplifted, and it is just about to 
be plunged into his heart—not a murmur. 

Now, no man can question after this that Abraham 
was ready to offer up his own child in simple obedience 
to whatever he took to be the will of his unseen God. 
The devotion of the idolators and the fanatics all around 
him, who offered up their children superstitiously as a 
ransom for their own souls, to avert the anger of the deity, 
was parallelled in the devotion of one who could offer up 
his child, not to realise his own purposes, but to blight 
his hopes ; not to win salvation, but, as far as he saw, to 
lose salvation—ene, who was prepared to give up to the 
unseen God the child seen, and loved, and treasured 
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beyond all earthly things. And the Lord, of course, did 
not mean to accept the sacrifice—there is a ram provided, 
and an altar; a burnt offering should be made, but not 
the child; Abraham was wrong there ; the eternal God 
never meant him to murder his boy. 

But now, I want you to notice for a moment the bless- 
ing that was given to this man and to the child, asa 
result of the child being laid upon the altar and bound. 
It was this potentially sacrificed child that was to become 
a great nation, and was to bring a blessing to all other 
nations on the earth. And though neither Abraham nor 
Isaac could the least perceive it at the time, that little 
scene transacted upon the lonely mountain was a kind of 
foreshadowing, a kind of primitive picture of the very 
blessing which was to come to all nations through Isaac, 
the sacrificed child. That father’s love, that child’s 
obedience, that sacrifice completed in thought—all this 
was just the prophecy of another Father’s love and another 
Son’s obedience, of another sacrifice completed, not in 
thought only, but in deed. 

Abraham found the ram in the thicket ; and in offer- 
ing the ram he called the place by a beautifully prophetic 
name— Jahwe-jzreh—(the Lord will provide). We march 
on, not seeing, to the edge of precipice; the Lord 
sees and will provide. And as he turned back, what 
unutterable thoughts must have been in the father’s mind ; 
with what awe would he receive the child back to his 
heart ?—the child that he had sacrificed and found again ! 
Nay, not only so, but[as we look at the narrative, setting t 
it in its right light, and in its right place in the history 
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of religious development, do you think that any event, 
except one other, either in the Rible or out of the Bible, 
ever brought more clearly home to the consciousness of 
man what is meant by “the tenderness of God,” who re- 
quires a sacrifice from us, because in sacrifice lies our only 
good, but Whe is ready to count the sacrifice accomplished 
when the will is laid upon the altar, and ready to give 
back the particular object that is surrendered, with the 
seal of His consecration upon it, and a fulness of blessing 
which before was quite impossible? And how beautiful 
it seems to be to have written across all the dark places 
of our. life, those moments of sacrifice when our very 
hearts seem bound up for the offering, to have written 
upon it in letters which will never fade, Jahwe-jrreh— 


eee Lord will provide). 


Now, this narrative is so full of suggestions for us— 
it appeals to the will, and it appeals to the spiritual 
understanding—that we must be content this morning, if 
we simply take two of the more obvious and more 
immediate lessons which seem to be urged upon us. 
First of all it speaks to parents—to all parents in this 
place this morning. It says to them, ‘ Lay your children 
upon the altar and bind them there ; give them not to 
the world which will simply ruin them; not to them- 
selves, which is only another form of ruin; but give 
them to God to Whom they belong.”’ I often think 
over, and so do’ you, the mystery that the children of 
godly parents are often ungodly, and become in a terrible 
sense the devil’s own ministers in this world. And 
thinking over this mystery, of which, I for one, have 
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no solution to give, I do very earnestly and affectionately 
suggest this question to the hearts of parents, and especially 
young parents: have your children been from the heart 
surrendered ‘to the Lord? Have you been able to set 
aside all ambition for them, except this ambition, that 
they should be God’s and should do God’s will in this 
world? When you bring these little children at the 
first period of their life to the font, do you see there the 
grave in which you bury them that they may rise in 
Christ to newness of life? Are you able, with your best 
beloved children, to say, ‘““God gave them, God claims 
them, God’s they shall be, and I will not hold them back 
whatever the claim of God should prove to be?” I put that 
question, a searching question, but one which I believe 
God puts to us all. And when we speak of children and 
dwell upon them, it is because they are the dearest things 
of all, it is because Isaac is Abraham’s greatest treasure, 
and because your little boy is your greatest treasure, your 
little girl your greatest treasure. It is not that arule applies 
to them which does not apply to the rest of our possessions ; 
it applies to them because they are first, but to the rest in 
their order. The rule is the same right through, the 
same principle—all that we love, the people who are 
dearest to us we must lay on God’s altar before we can 
possess them. Let no one love a lover more than God, 
Let no one take that fatal attitude in which we refuse 
to let Him have the one we love best if He will. Human 
love is all-beautiful, it is all-elevating, it is all Divine, 
a very spark of God in our hearts, but on one condition, 
that there shall be a first commandment before the second, 
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that “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind,” so that all others that we love 


are loved in Him, subject to Him, through Him, dedicated 
to Him. I believe God has said to everyone of you just 
as He said to Abraham: ‘“ You love that one best upon 
earth ; the little child, the wife, the husband, the dear 
and cherished friend ; take such an one whom thou lovest, 
and offer him on one of the mountains which I shall tell 
thee of.” Yes, and when you obediently make the offer- 
ing, it may be that He will accept the gift quite literally 
and you will see the child no more on earth. Or it may 
be, on the other hand, that, as in Abraham’s case, He will 
give the child back witha blessing upon it ; will see that the 
thought was perfect towards Him, but the gift shall be given 
back again. Which it will be we do not know; but in 
either case this is the only way of possessing our loved ones, 
the only condition of loving them so that we do not hurt 
them, and so that we ourselves are not hurt. Laid upon 
the altar we receive them back, living or dead; back with 
a fulness of possession, and a depth of love which before 
we could never know. 

And there is just this closing lesson which I must refer 
to, though it is quite of a different order, because the very 
narrative seems to preach it to us. Supposing anyone 
this morning has entered at all sympathetically into the 
story that has been given; supposing you have perceived 
at all in these simple words, the love of Abraham to Isaac 
and the obedience of Isaac to Abraham; if you have felt 
at any point the strange pathos of the ‘whole situation, 
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how solemn a thought it is, that here is a picture of God’s 
love to men, a sketch of His redemption which He works 
out for us. ‘He spared not His Son,” loving Him with 
a love, compared with which the love of Abraham is like 
the little pool on the sea-shore compared with the infinite 
ocean, by a sacrifice compared with which all pairs that 
the human body can bear, and all losses which bereave- 
ment can inflict, are simply inconsiderable, He gave His 
Son; His love to the world wrung this great gift out of 
the heart of God—His Son. And on the other hand, with 
a gentleness, a devotion, and self-surrender, to which there 
is no parallel in any story, consciously, of his own act, 
without murmur and without complaint, the Son was 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Not 
flinching, though He saw beforehand all that it meant ; 
offering a sacrifice, an eternal sacrifice, He came and gave 
Himself that you and I might be saved from sin, and 
might live unto God, the sons and the daughters of the 
Most High. 

It is sometimes only by the lesser that we can climb up 
to the greater ; it is sometimes by touching only a little 
human love, that we can rise to the infinite iove ; some- 
times only by marking a little earthly sacrifice, that we 
get a glimpse of the eternal Heavenly Sacrifice ; “He 
spared not His Son”’—it is not Abraham of whom that 
is spoken, but the Infinite God. ‘He emptied Himself 
and became obedient unto death ’’-—it is not Isaac of 
whom that is spoken, but the Eternal! Son of the Infinite 
God. And that high sacrifice was made in order to open 
up the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 


THE FRIENDSHIP 
OF JESUS. 


A SERMON PREACHED ON SuNDAY MorNING, AUGUST 23RD, 1891. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


L the 15th chapter of St. John, the 14th verse, the Lord 
said to His disciples, “Ye are My friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” It seems very plain that 
few men, and even few Christian men, take these words 
of the Lord Jesus seriously. Wedo not as a rule claim 
the friendship which is thus put within our reach ; if we 
did, our lives would be transformed and our whole bearing 
in the world would be different. For, according to our 
faith as Christians, this Jesus who spoke the words is the 
Son of God—one with the Infinite and Unseen Being that 
made the world. According to our faith, He is the 
blessed and only Potentate, beside whom, all Earthly 
Kings appear like shadows; and compared with whom, 
all the greatest men and women that ever lived seem 
insignificant. Nor is it only His Majesty and Power 
which might make such a friendship desirable for us, 
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There is something infinitely attractive about Him. He 
is, as it were, the Chief among ten thousand and the 
Altogether Lovely. There are no qualities which we want 
in a friend that He has not, and in the highest conceivable 
degree. We want constancy in a friend ; He is constant. 
We want sympathy in a friend ; He is sympathetic. We 
want comprehension in a friend ; He comprehends, He is 
the only Friend that never misunderstands or misinterprets 
our character. More than words and deeds, we want self- 
sacrificing love in a friend; He is self-sacrificing love. 
Evidently to win His friendship would be worth giving 
up every other, and for Him to seek our friendship, to 
choose us, and, at a great cost, to come and plead with us 
for an intimacy which is so one-sided, in which all the 
sacrifice is His, and all the gain ours,—this seems to be the 
miracle of miracles. 

Now supposing a man has Him as a friend ; supposing 
you, for example, have taken His statement seriously, and 
have entered into this unequal compact with Him, there 
must certainly be some plain results, a few of which 
I should like to mention. 

You will be very quiet and almost indifferent about the 
friendships which are most valued in this world. You 
will not be found among those who are seeking the fickle 
favours of the great ; you will not much concern yourself 
to make the acquaintance of the rich, and the fashionable, 
and the distinguished. If chance throws them in your 
way, you will meet them as men ; but you will not affect 
to be overpowered by them. The glory of your High 
Friendship seems to cast them in the shade. Or again, in 
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time of trouble—trouble which no friend will ever remove 
or bear for us—you will not be troubled, but you will bear 
the mien of a befriended man—of one who is not alone, 
though no human being can be with you. And the habit 
of appealing to your Great Friend in all circumstances 
will release you from the humiliation of that importunity 
to earthly friends, which is often the occasion of friendship 
being lost. And not only so, but in the common daily life 
your influence will be a steady, unmistakable force. As 
He put it: “You will bear fruit, and your fruit will 
abide, and whatsoever you ask the Father in your Friend’s 
name, He will give you.” 

Now, as these results will necessarily follow from such a 
relationship and its frank acceptance, are we not bound to 
say that few, very few, take the words that are spoken 
here seriously at all? Is it that they look upon these 
words as a mere fagon de parler, a pretty expression, 
which it would be presumption to press? or, is it that they 
question whether these words are applied to them at all ? 
Or is it that they are modest, and, being modest, do not 
like to claim so high a kinship ; and would regard it asa 
kind of exaltation of themselves to say that they are 
friends of Jesus ? 

Now, supposing these are the reasons which prevent us 
here this morning from taking this Friendship of the 
Lord seriously, will you let me urge a plea against 
each one of them? And, first of all, this is not a 
figurative expression at all; it is actual and quite literal. 
The Friendship of Jesus means—Friendship not less, but 


more than that which we have with our fellow-men. 
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The only difference between it and this is in the enormous 
difference between Jesus Himself and any common 
person. The difference does not lie in the Friendship 
and its nature, but in the transcendent glory of the 
Friend. Much of the joy of life for every one of 
us depends upon the society of friends with whom 
we mix. And just in the same way, the society of Jesus 
is offered to us as a constant source of joy. Again, we 
have a proverb that “a friend in need is a friend indeed ;” 
and just in the same way this Friend is the great practical 
Friend in need. We never know what He can do for us 
until our need has thrust us upon Him. Just to illustrate 
this. 

I want to tell you a little incident in the life of one of 
the friends of Jesus. Beaté Paulus was the daughter of the 
celebrated theologian Hahn, and she was what was called in 
Germany, at the beginning of this century, a pietist. She 
was a friend of Jesus. She became married to a very 
poor and somewhat rationalistic German, Pastor Paulus. 
And when her family came she determined that she would 
educate them properly as she considered, though her 
husband assured her that they had not the means. She 
managed to send them to school, and two of the eldest 
boys were at two schools, when letters came one morning 
from both schools saying that if the fees were not paid 
within a few days the boys would be sent home at once. 
And when the letters were read the husband said to 
Beaté, “I told you so; see what your wilfulness has 
landed us in, and what disgrace is coming upon us, for we 
have nothing to pay.”” And the wife calmly said, “The 
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money shall be paid.” And she went up at once into 
her private chamber, a loft in the parsonage house, and 
when supper came they sent to fetch her down, and 
she answered from within, “Iam not ready yet.” And 
when bed-time came, they sent to fetch her down 
and the answer was the same; and then they hesitated 
to disturb her. And when breakfast came the next 
morning they did not even send to tell her. But toward 
the middle of the morning she came down radiant with 
joy ; and one of the little children said, “‘ Mother has got 
the money.” “No,” she said, “ my child, I have not got 
the money”; she had only got the promise of it, and 
that was the same. Very shortly a message came from a 
farmer, in the village, asking if he might see Frau Paulus. 
And she hastened to the farm house. And he said to 
her directly she entered, “I have been very much dis- 
turbed all night ; I have been convinced that I ought to 
offer you some money and I have 500 gulden lying in 
my coffer, do you want it?” “ Yes,” she said quickly, “I 
do”; “ Then you are welcome to it,” he said. And then 
she told him howshe had passed the night in close wrestling 
with her Friend of Friends. And she came back to the 
Parsonage and poured the money out upon the table 
before the eyes of her astonished and unbelieving hus- 
band. This is an illustration only. He is a Friend in 
need to those whose friendship is real to Him.’ And, 
indeed, it would be cruel if the words meant anything 
less than we mean by “ friend,” for some poor soul might 
be led by them to really trust Him and to be deceived. 
Could anything be more cruel and less like Jesus? He 
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said, “ friend,” and He meant friend. He said, “Ve are 
My friends,” and He meant it. No facon de parler, 
but a simple term uscd in its plainest sense. 

But now I want to meet that other difficulty :—" It does 
not apply to us,” perhaps, we say. But what He saysis: 
‘““Yeare My friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
The words were spoken to His disciples, but His disciples 
were only His disciples, because they had done whatsoever 
He commanded them. He had told them to get up and 
follow Him, and they had obeyed. That constituted 
discipleship. He sent them into the world to make 
disciples of all nations ; and the same condition of disciple- 
ship was always attached ;—that men should do what He 
commanded them, so should they be His disciples indeed, 
We need not, therefore, limit it ; all nations are included. 
We need not confine it to this sect or that sect ; it is 
anyone who will do whatsoever He commandeth him that 
is called His friend. 

And therefore He is speaking to you this morning, and 
to you without any exception. He says to us: “ Ye are 
My friends, if you do whatsoever I command you.” Ah, 
but what are His commandments? Andat the first blush 
when we see them as a whole; when, for example, we 
realize the Sermon on the Mount, with all its precepts and 
its sublime conception of human life, we are inclined to 
say, “It is impossible ; the condition laid down is one 
which I can never fulfil. I cannot keep His command- 
ments.”” But the whole case changes when we put His 
commandments in the right order ; when we approach 


them as He would have us approach them. Let me 
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explain what I mean. His commandments in the right 
order are not grievous, but very simple. His first com- 
mandment is that we should beleve in Him , believe His 
truth, His goodness, His love. This is not a grievous 
commandment, for no-one can look at Him with an un- 
prejudiced mind and consider what He is without .a rush 
of faith, without believing in Him. The second com- 
mandment that He gives is, that we should ¢rust Him ; 
that we should bring to Him the burden of our sinful life, 

the burden of our weakness, and should commit it to Him, ; 
that He may take away our sins, and heal our diseases, 
and give us strength. The third of His commandments 
is that we should carry this fatth out in the detail of every 
day ; that we should believe in Him and trust Him right 
through; that we should be like a branch in the vine, 
drawing from Him all needful spiritual sustenance, and 
sobringing forthfruit. "Theseare Hiscommandments ; the 
commandments with which we are to begin. Are they 
grievous? No; they wear quite a different aspect. 
They seem to be things given rather than things 
demanded. He does not so much ask us to do something 
as to let Him do something in us and through us. Are 
these commandments grievous? Surely they are wonder- 
fully simple, and yet the whole mighty stream of that 
Christian life—and that life which is described in the 
Sermon on the Mount—plays like a silver rivulet from 
the Fountain-Head of simple Faith and trust in Him. 
Go to the Fountain-Head and connect your life with Him 
and the waters begin to flow. We cannot begin by being 
all that we ought to be, or doing all that God wants us to 
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do. If you think that you can make yourself into a 
saint and then go to God for acceptance, of course you 
are doomed to perpetual disappointment. We cannot 
make ourselves anything in the Divine sense, nor can we 
do anything in the Divine service. But one thing we 
can do. We can recognise that we are helpless, and that 
we can go to Him who is strong. One thing we can do, 
we can see our own faulty image, and we can see His 
faultless image, and we can turn from ourselves to Him. 
One thing we can do, we can trust Him to do what He 
is able to do, and rest our helplessness upon Hishelp. And 
one other thing we can do, we can be habitually abiding 
in Him and committing our soul and life to Him; be 
the daily recipient of His Divine love, His Divine strength, 
and His Divine goodness. And it seems that directly we 
have put ourselves into this attitude of obedience,—long 
before the Divine life has had time to grow in us, but 
directly we have taken up that simple attitude of a right 
relation to Him,—He turns to us and with that look of an 
unfathomable love, which is found only upon the face of 
the Son of Man, He says, ‘Ye are My friends.” Nay, 
more personally than that, “You, My servant, are My 
friend, to whom My secrets are revealed, and in whom 
My life is lived.” 

And so I want to meet that third objection or diffi- 
culty. Is it modesty in any of us to refuse this Friend- 
ship—-the proffered Friendship of the Son of God? Oh, 
I think you do not find that those who refuse it are 
generally characterised by any excess of that beautiful 
virtue of modesty! As far as one’s observation goes, it 
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is they who accept the friendship who are so humble, who 
ever seem to feel themselves more and more unworthy and 
to get lower and lower in their own esteem. These seem 
the modest ones, not they who reject. Nay, but look at 
it in the light of conmmon sense. Is it modesty, is it not 
the height of pride, and of self-conscious audacity, to reject 
a Friendship like this? If He has chosen you, is it 
modesty that you refuse Him, and, like Judas, called 
untothe circle of His friends, turn out to be His bitterest 
foe? Is that modesty? This notion that men reject 
the Friendship of Jesus out of modesty would appear 
ridiculous, but that it is so sad. It is the mere vanity of 
a spoilt child ; it is pride, pitiable pride, which makes us 
reject His friendship—the idea that we can do without 
it, that we are quite self-sufficient ; pride, simple pride. 
For conceive it in this way. Here are a number of very 
insignificant people moving upon this little globe that 
were born yesterday and they die to-morrow. They 
accomplish no great thing in the earth. Their memory 
perishes. They are not good, they are not true, they 
are not pure, they are not sweet, and yet the infinite 
God approaches them in the Person of His Son, and 
proposes a friendship with them; proposes that they 
should’ make a league, that He should be at one with 
them, that He should impart to them His own Divine 
life, that He should make them sharers in His own 
eternal felicity of love. He approaches them just on the 
platform where they can understand it, not in the 
thunders of the Heavens, but in the voice of Jesus. He 
looks into their eyes as man looking into the eyes of 
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man, and proposes that He should be the Friend of these 
feeble, perishing, transient creatures. And they are so 
modest that they say “No!” Is it modesty? Oh, it is 
pride, miserable pride! And the secret of it all comes 
out directly we begin to inquire, ‘‘ Why will not they be 
His friends?’ Because they think themselves un- 
worthy ? No, simply for this reason, that in this world 
at present Jesus is not popular. It is not too much to 
say—He said it Himself—that the world hates Him. To 
claim and to avow the friendship of Jesus just now 
means to incur the supercilious scorn of a world that 
does not love Him. And what we mean by the modesty 
which leads us to reject Him is simply an absurd mistake 
we make in valuing the friendship of the world more 
than the Friendship of God. We are so blind, so 
thoughtless, so ignorant ; we see only just what is under 
our noses. We want the friendship of this world; 
we want to be shoulder-to-shoulder with the great 
people of the world ; we want to move in good society ; 
we want to be rich ; we want to be great ; we want to 
be praised. All this we see. We should like to trick 
ourselves in the favours of the world ; we should like to 
titillate our senses with its transitory pleasures, and for 
this reason, no other, we “cut” Jesus in the public 
street and refuse to know Him in the society where we 
move. Modesty! it is the insolence of an intolerable 
pride. We want just to change our conception by look- 
ing at the matter from the standpoint of eternal things. 
We want to see that this choice which we are making 
will appear to us one day a monstrous choice. We 
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shall scarcely be able to believe it, but that our own 
consciousness assures us it is true, that we actually in this 
little world chose the friendship of the world and rejected 
the Friendship of the Son of God. 

Let us just leave the question this morning, seeing the 
sharp issue which can never be concealed. On the one 
hand, there is the friend of the world, and on the other, 
the friend of Jesus. 

That has the world here, should he want the next, 
Let the world mind him ; 


This casts himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find Him. 


The alternative is before us. Do not let us say we do not 
know it ; we all know it—in the very depth of our heart we 
know it—that when we choose the world, we reject God ; 
when we ask to be friends with the world, we forfeit the 
Friendship of Jesus. 

Which will you choose? Which is your life to be? 
Friend of the world and lost; Friend of Jesus and saved. 
May God lead you to that choice, 
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A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 4TH, 18QI, 


By i... t1ORTON, MA: 


‘So have I looked upon Thee in the Sanctuary to see Thy power 
and Thy glory.’’—Ps, Ixiii. 2. 


HERE is an experience of God—the Psalmist even 
calls it, a vision of God—which is peculiar to the 
Sanctuary—not, of course, that the Most High dwelleth 
in temples made with hands, not that He is present in one 
building more than in another, here more than in the home, 
or the warehouse ; not that He is in any sense confined to 
special ways of manifesting Himself—lI, for one, should 
hardly dare to say that He can be found more in the 
Sanctuary than in the solemn solitude of mountains or 
under the starred canopy of night, or in the sound 
of many waters.— But there is specific experience 


of Him in the Sanctuary, so that they who are not 
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acquainted with this specific experience, they who do 
not know the meaning of a “Sanctuary,” have on a 
certain side of them and in a certain sense, missed God, 
and the defect cannot be otherwise supplied. A society, 
a country, a church, which has fallen into insensibility 
about the revelation in the Sanctuary will gradually lose 
spiritual power, will find the inward life little by little 
decaying. 

There is something, therefore, very melancholy to 
English people in a continental Sunday ; there is some- 
thing almost equally melancholy to spiritual people in an 
English Sunday,where the vast masses of our working popu- 
lation are openly indifferent to the Sanctuary ; and where 
even those who attend what is called public worship, are 
constantly attempting to put the Sanctuary in place of 
God, go to it not expecting to see Him, and therefore 
Him they do not see, but expecting only to see what they 
have made themselves, the pomp of their architecture, the 
splendour of their carvings and their paintings, or the 
mere man who speaks to them, and the pageantry of the 
service which is performed for them. When men cease 
to seek God in the Sanctuary, they generally deck the 
bare walls with the images of other gods, and as the 
idolatrous practice grows upon them they become incap- 
able, and at last incredulous, of any real vision of the 
unseen God. There is a grave danger overhanging us 
of which we are all more or less aware—the masses 
of busy people do not any longer care for the Sanctuary, 
and of those who do care for it, great multitudes no 
longer care for the God that is to be seen, His power and 
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His glory, but only for a pleasant engagement and satisfac- 
tion of the senses which usually is the sign that God is 
no longer revealed there. 

I want you, therefore, this morning, in entering 


to 


upon another year of worship in this building, 


inquire with me for a moment or two, what is the 
experience of God in the Sanctuary which is spoken about 
inthe text. The first thing that we want to insist upon is 
that it is an inward vision which depends upon the state, the 
condition,—one might almost say the mood—of the 
worshipper who comes to worship. We are told in 
the Old ‘Testament, “The Lord hath said that He 
will dwell in the thick darkness.’ The Tabernacle in the 
wilderness, covered with its triple veil, must have been 
impenetrably dark but for the trembling light of the 
seven-branched candlestick. I suppose, too, the great 
Temple of Solomon, built on the same model, was abso- 
lutely windowless. The significance of this is that if we are 
to see God, it is better that we should see nothing else, no 
image, no picture, nothing to disturb the stern simplicity 
which drives the Spirit inwards to that secret cell where 
burns and shines that seven-fold Spirit of God. And 
when Jesus Christ came to the world He came not to 
make the Sanctuary less, but more, spiritual ; He came to 
say that not in Jerusalem in Herod’s Temple, not on 
Mount Gerizim with its building of ancient solemnities, 
not in Church or Chapel, or building of any kind should 
men worship God, but “ God is a Spirit,” and “they that 
worship Him must worship Him in Spirit and in Truth.” 


And so the early Church left the Temple and went to an 
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upper room, and I suppose that never in the history of the 
world has the vision of God been clearer than in those 
chambers of the houses of Aquila and Philemon, where the 
little Churches assembled to worship God. And in those 
catacombs, the gloomy tunnels in the tufa-rock of Rome, 
where the persecuted Christians of the second century met 
to worship, there camea revelation of the Saviour suchas the 
Church to this day has hardly understood. Thenew regzme, 
the new covenant, wasa house more spiritual, not less, than 
the old—a house not like the Temple, because the 
Temple was but a symbol of what was to be. And, 
when the Church, growing in riches and in numbers, 
began to build its great basillicas, to line them with 
pictured mosaics and slabs of costly marble, and to lavish 
upon them the treasures of sculpture and of painting, 
we must not suppose that this was an indication of 
any growth in spiritual worship. It was the mark of 
a melancholy decline. The glorious monuments of 
thirteenth century Gothic—Chartres and Amiens) Salis- 
bury and Cologne, stand just at the point where 
the spirituality of the Middle Ages, such as it was, 
showed symptoms of decline, and even religious circles 
were falling into the worldliness and the profligacy of the 
fourteenth century. St. Peter’s at Rome is the monu- 
ment of a Christianity which had become paganized 
by the Renaissance, and Coleridge knew what he said 
when he declared that he could never look upon a great 
cathedral without involuntarily thinking of a@ petrified 
religion. Not, of course, that these splendid Sanctuaries 
are in themselves destructive of spiritual worship, 
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but what I mean is that the motives which lead 
to their erection were already a departure from the stern 
simplicity of a spiritual worship, and were already 
pointing to a time when men would seek their satisfac- 
tion in the outward things instead of in the Spirit's 
secret cell. The thing that I want to leave upon your 
minds this morning is this: The building is always and 
everywhere a matter of absolute indifference. Bad art in 
a Church is bad because it attracts our attention. Good 
art is only good because to a cultivated taste it rests the 
eye and leaves the mind disengaged. It is the Spirit that 
makes the Sanctuary ; it is when men come soul-thirsting 
to God, the heart, the flesh crying out; it is when the 
conscience is quickened and the eyes are peering into the 
depths of God that there isa Sanctuary of Worship. 
This consideration leads us to recognize that a Christian 
Sanctuary is not a building, but az assembly of souls that 
are all touched by a common thought and purpose, are all 
adtrecting their eyes to one point, God Himself, all moved 
by a great fatth and hope and love. I would ask 
you to reflect for a moment what there is in a Sanc- 
tuary of that kind, which constitutes a special spiritual 
revelation. ‘To begin with, there is the quickening of the 
Spirit, which comes from the sense of our brotherhood ; 
there is something intensely pathetic to us in the apprehen- 
sion of one another’s needs and one another’s moods. You, 
in the congregation, look at me as I speak, but I look at you 
and therefore Iam probably more moved than you are, 
because I feel you more even than you feel one another. 
But what a movement there is in the soul, when we 
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begin to look at one another and understand one another’s 
needs! Here is one who has come burdened that he 
may be lightened ; there is one who has come lightened 
that he may give thanks. Here is one who has come 
with an experience of sorrow, which has awakened a great 
desire for God, and there is one who has come from basking 
in the smile of his God until his whole heart is full of praise. 
Here is one who has come shattered with the doubts of a 
troubled age, baffled by the incredibilities that have 
been presented to him, and thirsting for some certitude 
about things unseen. And there is one who has come 
full of this certitude; he has just tasted afresh the ineffable 
sweetness of the pardon of God; he has come from an hour 
of enraptured communion with his Saviour, so that his 
voice quivers as the hymn is sung, and his eyes are 
moist with tears of joy. But all alike, reaching upward, 
all alike, coming to God and longing that they may 
see Him in the Sanctuary, all expectant, like a crowd that 
waits upon a mountain top for the sunrise, or the crowd 
upon the quay that watches the home-coming steamer. 
And one thought sways the multitude—‘‘ many men, one 
God ; many needs, one fountain of supply ; many sinners, 
one Saviour; many poor frail human souls, one Almightyand 
All-Holy Divine Spirit.” It is in the charged atmosphere 
of this larger fellowship of souls that spiritual things 
become real to us, the mountain top is swathed with 
clouds, and the lightnings of God flash down upon our 
hearts and the Shekinah is there, the light from Heaven 
and the ‘still small voice of God” speaks in the hearts 
of the people. 
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Or, again, there is the quickening which comes from 
many memories and associations in the Sanctuary. 
We assemble not as a multitude of the seen only ; 
but a still greater multitude of the unseen. We 
remember in the Sanctuary that our fathers knelt there 
and their fathers before them. We remember when we 
were little children, walking by their side and sitting 
wonder-struck in the midst of the solemn assembly. No 
need of memorial tablets upon the walls. These names 
are before us; this great multitude is present with us. 
The very Book we read they read before us, and we 
still read it in their quaint and antique language. The 
hymns we sing are the expression of their spiritual life 
flowing into the melody of praise or into the dirge of 
sorrow. Every word of prayer or exhortation strikes 
some chord as of a great instrument that throbs 
and vibrates. The music rises and falls with solemn 
and penetrating power. It is here that the com- 
munion of saints becomes a reality. We join, as we 
cannot join in the crush of daily life, in that great 
host, part of which has crossed the flood and part is 
crossing now. We see a multitude around the Throne, 
tier upon tier, choir behind choir—a great multitnde 
which no man can number—praising God, praying to 
Him who is on the Throne. And all the changing story 
of the Church passes before us and thrills our spirit ; His 
power and His glory shine and burn upon the faces of 
apostles and of prophets, of martyrs and confessors, of 
virgins and little children that went before us through 
the gates of the Sanctuary into the House of God. 
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And yet one other thing comes to us,— the quickening 
of that promised future—for when we would conceive that 
Beatitude of the redeemed, we are constrained to clothe it 
in terms of the Sanctuary. Thus spoke the Seer, ‘‘ And 
there was open the Temple of God that was in Heaven, and 
there was seen in His Temple the Ark of the Covenant.” 
It is here, in the Sanctuary, if anywhere upon earth, that you 
get authentic glimpses of the life that is to be. It is here 
that you get the tone and the temper of that which God 
has made the goal of human society. They who have 
not any experience of God in the Sanctuary, they to 
whom it is all a sealed book, will be strangers in Heaven. 
Its best teaching will be unintelligible to them, its highest 
joys will be undesirable. They will be as eager to be 
out of the Sanctuary in Heaven as they were eager to 
escape from the Sanctuary of earth. 

But then a word in closing. I have been reminding 
you that the Sanctuary of God is made by the inward 
state of the worshippers, and is the assembly of those 
whose hearts are touched by a common faith and bya 
common hope. But I want also to remind you that the 
Sanctuary thus constituted of a spiritual assembly, is full 
of symbolism. The symbols, too, represent just the truths 
which are most necessary for sinful and erring men. This 
is tne decisive reason for not neglecting the Sanctuary on 
earth. This is a sufficient answer to those who say that in 
Nature, or in the family, or in private devotion, they find 
all that they want of God. I remember an old fisherman, 
who once said, whenasked what church he attended, that he 
was “no four-walls Christian.” And there is some truth 
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in his thought, for those of us who are only “four-walls 
Christians” are a very poor type indeed. But on the 
other hand, those who are Christians without the four 
walls, who know nothing of the Sanctuary, are of an even 
poorer type as a rule—less spiritual, less full of power—for 
all the great and satisfying realities of the Christian truth, 
are presented to us in the Sanctuary, as these symbols 
were presented in the Tabernacle of old. In Nature we 
see God, His beauty and His power. In the family we 
see God, His love and His tenderness. In life we see God, 
His great unfoldings, His power, His justice. But it is in 
the Sanctuary, in the sense which I have defined it, that 
we see God as the Saviour of sinful men. It is when we 
come into the Sanctuary that at once we are met by these 
sacred symbols. Here is the great laver where we shall 
wash and be clean, that we may present ourselves before 
God. There is the great altar by which the sacrifice 
mounts up to Heaven, in order that men may be for- 
given. There is the solemn chamber where the lights 
of the Spirit burn, and the consecrated bread is 
offered to the spirits of men. And there, through the 
veil is the Propitiatory, the Mercy Seat, the Ark of the 
Covenant, where the soul comes in contact with a God 
that is reconciled. These are the things which make the 
Sanctuary sacred, and it is here, therefore, that we find 
Him, the Alpha and Omega, with his face like a fire, and 
girded about the paps with a golden girdle, and speaking 
in revelation with the cleansed hearts of His children. 
It is here that we see the sinful man bowed in spirit 
cry “God be merciful to me a sinner,’ and see the 
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same Saviour stoop over him, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” 

And thus those who think that the Sanctuary is no 
longer necessary, those who almost mock the simple folk 
who still assemble Sunday after Sunday to worship Him 
in the Spirit, are missing just the deepest truths, and just 
the highest experiences to which God has called his human 
family. But I do entreat you—you especially, who in the 
great city are so prone to make your life personally 
contracted, narrow, intense possibly, but always self-con- 
centrated, I do entreat you to remember that God 
has reared a temple of spiritual beings, where you may 
lose this narrow life in the large rush of the King- 
dom of God. And I ask you who believe in the 
Sanctuary and have seen God here, and have learned 
what He is in the Mount Zion where His feet are 
placed; I entreat you to see to it, that we build our 
Sanctuary with thoughtful and holy hands, that we purge 
it from all defilement of the flesh and of the spirit too, 
and that we keep its doors open and its lights burning, 
and its sacred spiritual service for ever real and true— 
that this may be a place where His honour dwelleth, and 
that weary souls in dry and thirsty lands where no water 
is, may look back and remember with gratitude that 
they saw His Power and His Glory in the Sanctuary ! 
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HERE are still a few, I fear, to whom it is necessary 

to justify the selection of a subject like this for a 
Sunday evening’s discourse. There are still a few who 
think that religion is concerned almost exclusively with 
the future world, and that to deal with things which 
belong exclusively to this world is to pass outside the 
province of religion, and, if it is done in the pulpit, to 
lower the dignity and abuse the privilege of the preacher. 
I think I understand their point of view, but it seems 
to me that these people are mistaken. Religion is con- 
cerned with whatever concerns man. Because the future 
life, and the soul, as we call it, are no doubt the chief 


concerns of man, religion is concerned with those subjects. 
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But it is equally, in degree, concerned with the body and 
the life which now is, because these, too, are concerns of 
men. Upon every subject of human interest religion has 
something to say—not only something which it may say, 
but something which it must say, or be untrue to itself. 
If this ‘“‘ Eight Hours Question ” is occupying the thought 
of great numbers of people amongst us ; if it is steadily 
pushing itself to the front as a question that must be 
practically dealt with, depend upon it, religion has some- 
thing to say on the subject. The religious teacher who 
believes in God and in his own message, will feel bound 
to speak upon such a subject, as God may give him utter- 
ance. There are a great number of questions—insoluble 
questions of theology and impenetrable mysteries of 
religion, about which a preacher may very wisely be silent 
and confess that he knows nothing. But about a great 
practical pressing question he has no right to be silent, 
and if he is not prepared to accept the responsibility of 
interpreting the will of God upon such subjects, his 
function in a day like this and among an educated and 
thoughtful population like ours will very rightly fall into 
desuetude. 

But while I enter this justification for taking such a 
subject, let me also at once enter a disclaimer to set the 
minds of some anxious people at rest. I am not come 
here to-night to give you a number of facts and statistics 
which can be gathered from the newspapers or from the 
publications of economists and publicists. I have not 
come here to argue on one side or the other of certain de- 
batable questions. I do not feel it is my function to 
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estimate how much work a man can do in a day; that 
seems to me the duty of the doctor. Nor is this the 
place to settle, or even to discuss, whether the hours of 
labour can be wisely determined by an act of the Legisla- 
ture, or whether there is any chance of their being 
determined by trade option. No, my task to-night is 
rather different. It is to get you to look at the “ Eight 
Hours Question” from God’s standpoint ; to get you to 
consider it in the way that we may suppose He considers 
it. Now this is the aspect of the question which I am 
afraid the newspapers do not present, which very few 
statesmen in these days attempt to present, which even 
the workers themselves rarely allude to, and yet in this, 
as inall other questions, it is the one entirely relevant and 
important point—how does God look at the matter? 
And for you and me the essential and indispensable thing 
is to find, to the best of our ability, how God regards it, 
and then to act in accordance with what we have found. 
And now, first of all, I want to turn your attention to 
a passage of Scripture which bears very immediately upon 
the subject. In the fifty-eighth chapter of the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, the Prophet is speaking to a nation and trying 
to bring home to the national conscience a sense of the 
national sins. The nation to which he speaks is a highly 
religious nation, in the sense that there is in its midst a 
a great deal of outward religious worship. The people 
engage in daily services, and apparently delight to do so. 
But the religious people have been complaining in his 
day, that, though they fast and go through their 


ceremonial exercises, God seems to take no notice of them, 
M2 
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and to vouchsafe no answer to their prayers. ‘‘ What is 
the reason of this ?” they ask, and the answer is given by 
the Prophet in these words :—‘ Lo, in the very day of 
your fast you find a business to do, and you overtask all 
your labourers,”’—the simple meaning of the Hebrew 
words, which, unfortunately, was not given in the original 
English version of the Bible, and is only given, I grieve 
to say, in the margin of the revised version. The per- 
fectly literal translation is: “You overtask all your 
labourers.” The religion of the nation was combined 
with a certain oppression of that part of the population 
which was least able to help itself. The business going 
on in all these multitudinous religious exercises was 
weighing with a crushing burden upon a great number of 
the helpless poor. And, therefore, the Prophet says, God 
was deaf to these ‘religious’? people. He could take no 
notice whatever of their stately and solemn liturgy, their 
crowded churches, and their eloquent sermons. For the 
kind of religious exercises which He was looking for, and 
which He demanded from them, was ‘‘to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the bands of the yoke and to let 
the oppressed go free.” Until that was done He would 
not be in the least affected by all their tender and solemn 
religious offerings, and He would even look upon the 
religion of the people as a profession of their flagrant 
disregard of His simple practical requirements. 

Now, I am not, of course, justified in passing judg- 
ment upon other people who profess to reverence the 
Bible, and yet seem to think that it is no part of the 
Christian Church or the Christian ministry to face these 
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practical social questions. But if I am speaking to any of 
that opinion in this audience to-night, I would very 
earnestly ask you to sit down quietly, to read the fifty- 
eighth chapter of Isaiah, to remember that Jesus Christ 
came not to destroy these ancient Prophets but to fulfil 
them, and then to ask upon your knees, if you will, 
whether this question is not one which vitally affects the 
Church of Christ, one which the Church is bound to con- 
sider, and which it will neglect at its peril. Is there 
injustice, is there oppression in our midst? Then, says 
the Prophet, it is our business, as God’s children, to 
strenuously wrestle against the injustice, and not to 
rest until we have overthrown the oppressor. Is there 
amongst us a multitude of the hungry, and the unclothed, 
and the homeless? Then, says the Prophet, it is our 
duty, as children of God, to consider them, to think for 
them, to care for them—‘“ not to hide ourselves,’ as he 
puts it, ‘from our own flesh.” And unless we do so, 
using every faculty and every opportunity to destroy 
injustice and oppression on the one hand, and to relieve 
the hungry and the naked and the homeless on the other, 
God will not listen to our prayers, will not take the least 
notice of our worship. Our religion will become an 
essential sham; the very sacraments of the Church will 
become hateful idolatries, and her ministers miserable 
hypocrites. And in just the same way, says the Prophet : 
“Ts there amongst us an overtasking of the labourers ; are 
men and women overborne and overdone in the cruel 
stress of life?) Then, unless we are prepared to consider, 
to relieve, to help, we had better shut up our churches 
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and bring no more vain oblations ; we had better no 
longer pretend that we are worshipping the God who 
lives in Heaven. 

Now the question comes: are the workers over-tasked 
in our country? And to that question I do not feel it 
possible for me to give any other answer than such as 
any one in this audience would give. That is to say, 
all of us who have studied the question know, at any rate, 
that there are great departments of work in which the 
workers are habitually over-worked. We all know, for 
example, that the men who drive the tramcars and 
omnibuses work on an average, in most towns in England, 
fourteen hours a day. .We know again that in the great 
bulk of small shops, and many large ones, the shop 
assistants on an average work thirteen hours a day. 
We know that in the great railway industry, employing 
four hundred thousand men, at least, the average day is 
twelve hours. We know, or we ought to know, that 
there are other industries so called, as for example, the 
industry of barmaids, barmen and publicans, sweated 
tailors and seamstresses, where there is practically no 
limit to the number of hours that the people work, 
except the obvious limit of death. We know that even 
in strongly regulated trades like the miners’ industry, 
young boys are kept underground, away from the 
sunlight and the air, toiling ten hours a day. I say we 
all know these points, but I think we can go further and 
say that the general impression upon our minds is that 
the great majority of people, especially young people, are 
distinctly over-tasked. Young men and women—those 
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in subordinate positions—are required to work so long 
that the habit gets formed in them, and when once the » 
habit is formed they go on through life, some of them 
always in poverty, and some of them in a condition 
which is almost worse—the perpetual and unwearying 
acquisition of unwholesome wealth. Ido not feel that it 
is my duty to determine the extent of overwork, but I 
do feel it is my duty to bring before you this ; that 
over-work of the kind of which I arn speaking stands in 
God’s sight condemned. 

Now I wonder if it has ever struck my hearers why 
the Sabbath Day was fixed in the ancient Jewish Law so 
prominently in the minds of the people. Why was it 
enjoined with such solemn sanctions ? Why was it placed 
amongst the Ten Commandments which represent the 
elementary rules of morality? I wonder if you have 
noticed that the purpose of the Sabbath, as the very 
name itself implies, is rest—that is, the cessation of the 
toil by which men are bound to live? The religious 
provision, as we call it, the worship in public or in 
private, was secondary, derivative; it was not even 
mentioned in the original Commandment. What is the 
significance of this? The simple fact is that the human 
body cannot possibly be healthy unless it has regular 
release from its regular toil. The simple fact is that the 
mind cannot possibly develop unless it has some sphere 
to work in outside the mere dull and pressing round of 
daily engagements. The simple truth is that our moral 
Nature, depending as it does so immensely upon the 
condition of the body and the condition of the mind, 
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cannot be right and wholesome if mind and body are 
constantly over-tasked. And, from my point of view, 
most important of all is the simple truth, that the 
Spiritual Nature in us, what is called the soul, must have 
time in order to dwell upon the things which are unseen ; 
must have opportunity to draw near to God and become 
united with Him in adoration, thought and prayer. A 
man who is bound continually in the trammels of daily 
work is like one on a treadmill who cannot reach out his 
hand to grasp the hand of a friend. He is likea little 
child who, however much he loves his father, cannot be 
conscious of any great flow of love while the little mind 
is entirely absorbed in doing asum of arithmetic. If men’s 
minds are occupied from morning till night with the 
miserable arithmetic of how to make the two ends meet, 
they cannot admit into their hearts, or at least be conscious 
of, the love to God, which is the very life of the soul. That 
is the meaning of the Sabbath as I understand it. But 
when you get down to the root of the Sabbath question 
you naturally take a very different view of what , is 
meant by Sabbath-breaking. It is not Sabbath-breaking 
merely to do a little of our ordinary work on the day 
between sunrise and sunset which is called Sunday. A// 
over-work ts Sabbath-breaking ; that is, all kind of work 
which makes us unfit in health, in mental power, in 
Spiritual vision to be what God meant us to be. 

You will see then that this ‘‘ Eight Hours Question”’ 
seems to me one full of solemn religious significance. As 
I hear it discussed from day to day, I also hear the old 
law being uttered afresh from Sinai with a new applica- 
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tion, determined by the Spirit of Him who said that “ the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” 
And if you will just let me tell you how this sound 
shapes itself in my own ears and appeals to my own 
heart, it says—and it is to me the voice of God speaking’ 
from Sinai—“ Here are hundreds and thousands of your 
fellow men and women who are ground in the mill of 
daily monotonous toil ; they have no opportunity to be, 
as it were, men; they are robbed of their birthright ; 
they are not suffered to enjoy the beautiful earth into 
which they were born, or the beautiful Heaven that bends 
for them. The earth teems with treasure; to every 
open mind there are the accumulations of the ages in litera- 
ture, in art and science which make life rich and full, 
but for these the treasure-house is shut. No, worse than 
that, strictly speaking, the posszbzity of a full morality is 
denied to them. To be moral one must be free, and they 
are not free. And worst of all, though they, these toiling 
men and women, are children of God, their circumstances 
are such that they are not able, they are too weary, to realize 
it or to know it. Though Jesus Christ came to save these 
men and women, the very name of Jesus has become, as 
it were, distasteful to them, for it has been proclaimed 
through a Society and through a Church, which calls 
itself after His name, but is not like Him. And they are 
perplexed and puzzled. They find this Church is Sabba- 
tarian, makes a great point of keeping the Sabbath-day 
holy, but seems to feel no religious compulsion to secure 
for them their little quota of peace, and refreshment 
and recreation which are required bythose who are engaged 
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in monotonous daily toil. Of such a Church they become 
sceptical ; to it they become indifferent. It seems filled 
with men and women who cannot understand them, because 
they are not in the same conditions.” And this voice, 
therefore, speaking out of Sinai says, it is a pressing 
religious question to claim for these the right to be simply 
men and women, to secure for them breathing space, anda 
little time that they may consider, before they go hence 
into that unseen world. Yes, and the voice from Sinai gives 
another of the old commandments, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
and this, interpreted by Christ, means that thou shalt not 
kill the soul in a man either, thou shalt not crush out the 
vitality of a man, thou shalt not paralyze the mind or 
the nature of a man, thou shalt not destroy the spirit 
that should know and believe in God. To my ear, the 
commandment ‘ Thou shalt not kill’’ reads in this way 
also, ‘ Thou shalt do all that in thee lies to make the 
lives of thy brothers and thy sisters full and rich and 
beautiful, Christ-like, immortal and divine.’’ And I ask, 
is that possible for the over-worked, with the over-taxed 
brain and body, the over-borne moral sensibility, the 
deadened spiritual pulse? Is it so muchas possible ? Is not 
the very opportunity withdrawn ? 

But now, before I close, I wish to meet two objections 
which we hear constantly urged. It is said, with some 
plausibility : “If men get more leisure—if the principle 
of the old Factory Act is carried yet further, and the day 
is made an ‘eight-hours day,’ instead of a ten-hours day, 
and widened so that it applies to industry as a whole, and 
not to factories alone ;—if men have more leisure, will they 
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use it wisely ? will not their spare time be employed in 
demoralising indulgences, just as we find that the spare 
time of so many of the leisured class is employed in 
demoralising indulgences? ‘If they have more leisure, 
will they really cultivate their minds—will they read good 
books? will not they read mere trashy literature, just as 
certain of the leisured classes, read, for the most part 
trashy literature ? If they have more leisure, will not they 
become even moré insensible to spiritual things as the 
heart becomes gross with prosperity and comfort ?” Now 
this is a very natural question, but I want to point out 
to you that it is not even a relevant question—it has 
nothing to do with the subject. I want to ask you to 
imagine what this Prophet would have said, if, in response 
to his teaching, the men of his day had approached 
him with such a plea; if they had said: ‘‘We do not 
give our poor a chance; we overtask them and keep 
their faces to the grindstone, because, if they had the 
leisure, they would not tread the courts of the Lord’s 
house, or offer sacrifices, or fast, as we do.’”’ I ask you, 
what would have been the answer of the Prophet? One 
can imagine with what withering indignation he would 
have answered these men: “ Neither do we wish them to 
do as you do.” But I say the plea is altogether irrele- 
vant, because it is our duty, as a Christian community, 
to secure the possibility of life, to break the yoke, for 
every citizen of the State. If, when the opportunity is 
given to the individual, he refuses to live ; if he turns his 
‘leisure to multiform methods of suicide, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, then, at any rate, the community has so far 
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delivered its soul. What is due to our fellow-men is 
mercy and justice. If, when we have given mercy and 
justice, there are certain souls that seem to remain unre- 
deemable, as bad as ever ; that, we may say, is not within 
our responsibility. The man does not drag us in his con- 
demnation ; at present he does, according to the Prophet. 
Now, I venture to say the whole of these Scriptures, from 
beginning to end, teach us that the lives, stunted and 
dwarfed, of overworked people lie as an accusation at our 
door. We are ‘our brother’s keeper” in such a deep 
and real sense that we cannot excuse ourselves by saying 
that we, for our part, have not consciously oppressed 
them. I see those faces pale and sunken, laden with 
misery, the eyes dim in despondency, the very heart 
within becoming dead, so that dead souls seem looking out 
of the eyes, the moral sense blunted, the spiritual nature 
apparently gone, and I, for one, cannot shut my eyes to 
the principle that I am responsible for them, that they 
are my brethren in a literal sense, and I feel that unless 
you and I recognize that responsibility, and take 
it as a solemn gift and duty laid upon us by God, 
He will not be able to listen to our prayers or to accept 
our worship ; He will tell us: “In your fasts you find 
business, and you overtask all your labourers.” 

But one other objection to conclude with. It is said 
the people who employ the labourer—what we may call 
the task-masters in no offensive sense—are not to blame. 
Directors and shareholders of tram companies, railways 
and the like, cannot be charged with responsibility, 
because they are part of a system, cogs in a wheel ; 
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they cannot help themselves. It is said, ‘*we must not be 
unjust to them, or charge them with a fault which we 
should all commit if we were in their places.” Now that 
is in a very great degree true. And I believe it was for 
that reason that the Prophet addressed these words, not 
to the individual oppressors, but to the nation. He 
recognized that the individual task-master was not 
altogether free, but that the nation, as a whole, was 
responsible. And the more we insist, as J am quite 
prepared to insist, upon the helplessness of the individual 


““sweater:’’ the more we 


employer or the individual 
point out that he is obliged to do what others do, that 
he cannot show the mercy and consideration which are 
in his heart, because if he showed them he would 
himself quickly be trodden down by the ruthless foot of 
competition, and it would end only in his personal 
extinction, and not in the relief of his labourers: I say 
the more we emphasise this fact—and it is the tendency 
of the day to emphasise it—the more over-whelming you 
make the case for the interference of the Legislature. 
The community, as a whole, can do what the individual 
cannot, the Christian nation may be compelled, as the 
Jewish nation was commanded, toresolve,as a Community, 
that it will not overtax its labourers ; that it will not 
suffer them to be over-taxed ; that it will make it its 
duty in the sight of God to secure for them the Sabbath 
in the wide sense, and to grant a little relief and relaxation 
from the grinding of the toil. Into this Legislative 
question, as I said at the beginning, I do not feel it right 
to enter here. It is an exceedingly difficult question ; it 
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is beset with difficulties which religious teachers cannot, 
perhaps, fully appreciate. But remembering, as we do, 
that the modern community, especially the Christian 
community, is becoming responsible for government ; 
remembering that legislation is only the expression of the 
will of the people as a whole, as against the will simply of 
a few, it seems to me very clear that a modern community 
will be bound to undertake those cases where it is impossible 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion with any organisation 
less complete, with any sanction less powerful than that 
of the State itself. 

And now, in conclusion. This plea for shorter hours of 
work, in its specific form—the demand that the “ eight- 
hours day”’ be established as the normal day of labour in 
England,—this plea has hitherto been chiefly urged by 
those who repudiate all religious motives, and who think, 
or say they think, that only the body and this transitory 
life are the subjects of their care. They have made it what 
they call a secular question. Their argument, as far as 
I can see, is this: ‘“‘ You, poor labourers, will be snuffed 
out in a few years; you are mere animals crawling upon 
the earth. The least we can do for you is to take care 
that you get a little of the animal enjoyment, a little of 
the mental enjoyment, if you will, which is possible for 
you before you go.”” And I know that in the minds of 
some people the cause has been more or less prejudiced, 
because it has been urged on those grounds. I ven- 
ture to-night myself, and I hope not alone, to go 
and stand side by side with these men, and to urge 
the same plea on specifically different grounds: to urge 
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the same plea, because I believe, myself, that my fellow- 
men are immortal souls, because I believe that they will 
pass into another life, and that in that other life they will 
have deep cause to complain, if, through the regulations 
of a so-called Christian Society, they had to enter it 
stunted, dwarfed, and ungrown, with all that was possible 
to be done in this life left undone, and, therefore, 
at a disadvantage with the other immortal souls in 
whose society they will dwell for ever. Yes, I venture to 
say that if a so-called Socialist movement has urged this 
plea first, it is only because the Christian Church was too 
apathetic to urge it, only because we had not dared to 
look into our Bible and to ask what it says—had not dared 
to look into the face of God, to ask what He says ; and, 
strangest of all, had forgotten the words of Jesus, who 
said: ‘‘Come unto Me, all you that labour and are over- 
done, and I will give you rest ;” had forgotten— we had 
forgotten—that if we would be like Him whom we love 
and serve, our first thought should be to look to those 
who are weary and overdone, that we might give them 
rest, that we might secure for them that little modicum 
of leisure and of peace in which their spirit could de- 
velop and their moral nature grow, and their manhood 
become such manhood as Jesus Christ desires. 

I am conscious in advocating a cause like this that there 
are Socialists, there are political leaders, if you will there 
are agitators, from whom I profoundly differ in feeling 
and opinion, urging this cause on behalf of the people. 
Yes, but I hear Jesus urging it too, urging it more loudly 
than any of these, more compellingly than any of these, 
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and at the sound of His voice, I notice that the Socialist, 
the politician, the agitator, grow inaudible. We Christians 
feel that what He wants we must do. We must take up 
this question of the day, and all other questions which 
touch the people whom He loves, for whom He died, in 
Whose image they were all made. We find a new, though 
a secondary meaning in His familiar words: ‘‘ Come unto 
Me all ye that labour and are overborne and I will give 
you rest. Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for 
I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.’ 


OUR FATHERLAND: 


A New Year’s ADDRESS DELIVERED ON SUNDAY 


MorninG, JANUARY 3rd, 1892. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


WANT to ask the Church this morning to take as 
its New Year’s Text the 11th Hebrews, and the 14th 
verse: “They that say such things make it manifest that 
they are seeking after a country of their own,” or a 
Fatherland. Patriotism—the word suggested by the 
Greek term (marpica) employed in this verse — 
patriotism, the love of the land in which we are 
born, the pride in it, the desire for it whenever 
we are absent, is among the noblest of human affections. 
It has often been observed that a man who is in- 
capable of it is incapable of all noble emotion. 
There are some who think that they have merged 
patriotism in a higher affection, which they call cosmo- 
politanism ; but LthinkIhave-netieed-in these people 
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love their own country best, or else that in their 
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exchange of patriotism for cosmopolitanism they have 
[ee a great deal more than they have gained. 

Now we are very fortunate in being the citizens of a 
country that for more than a thousand years has been 
able to inspire the deepest passion of love in the hearts 
of her sons. We, of all men, should understand what 
patriotism is, because we have a country of all countries 
which is capable of arousing it. 


‘‘This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune.’’* 


We do not have to go away from home in order 
to love England ; we need not be exiles before we feel 
the very soil beneath our feet is precious. Which of us 
does not kindle at the thought of this nation’s history— 


“A land of settled government— 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent ?” 


Which of us does not love our English folk ? 
Proud, reserved, and stiff they are—they always have 
been — but surely we are not wrong in saying 
that there are no hearts so kind as English hearts, 
and no natures so deep, and true, and tender as they. 
And its very aspect, nay, all its changing aspects : those 


* Richard II., Act ii., Sc. x, 
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chalk cliffs that stand white and proud, facing Europe in 
their purity : these broad meadow lands and these wind- 
ing lanes : the little villages nestled amongst trees: the 
quiet streams: the great and sounding towns: the ships 
that go out from England as the heart, like veins 
which ramify throughout the globe—all these things 
are beautiful to us, and dear, and unique. There is no 
place like our own country—our Fatherland. 


And yet the noblest thing in this noble passion of 
patriotism, just as it is the noblest thing in most of the other 
of our best feelings, is that it is a mere pattern or shadow of 
something which is nobler. Our Fatherland is a type of 
the soul’s fatherland, which is, indeed, our true and proper 
home. Happy are we if we call ourselves Englishmen ; 
but happier still if we find this the type of something 
better. Nay, one might say unhappy are they whose 
only patriotism is a feeling for their country on earth, 
who have never become aware that they have a better 
country still, who do not know the feeling of being exiles, 
strangers and pilgrims; who, therefore, have not the 
desire deep placed in their heart to see the country 
which they love with unbeclouded eyes, nor that 
inarticulate home-sickness which prophesies to human 
souls whence they came. 


Now my text tells us in speaking of these patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, that they had the general 
bearing and manner of speech which seemed to 
imply that they were seeking a Fatherland, or a country 
of their own. Abraham, we are told, went out from the 
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land of his birth, that ancient, prosperous and civilized 
city upon the fruitful shores of the Euphrates, in quest 
of another city, another country, which was, as it were, 
a spiritual land to him, and belonged to him by a 
right that was deeper than the right of birth. And the 
more one reflects upon Abraham’s conduct, the more 
it appears that this is the conduct of all great 
men. All those who really are pre-eminent among us 
are men who make use of their pre-eminence to see farther 
than we do. We notice that their eyes are fixed upon 
something which is invisible, and this gives them that 
strange far-away look which attracts us and commands 
us. The men who are really great always seem to echo 
that thought which was expressed by one of their 
number, that most mournful but attractive of great 
men* who said that he wished there might be put 
upon his tombstone as an epitaph, “ Hternrté deviens 
mon asyle.” For great men, however great they be, 
always chafe at the limits of their horizon; great men, 
however long they live, always feel life is a passing day ; 
great men are always found, as it were, upon the move, 
the staff of their pilgrimage is never laid aside ; they are 
pressing onward, and in letters of light upon their brow 
there is the word “ beyond ”’—always ‘“ beyond,” and we 
feel that they are great, because they speak of their best 
achievements as if they were beginnings, and always look 
upon their brightest dreams, knowing that they are 
incomplete, This is their greatness—that they are 


* Sénancour, the author of Obermann. 
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seeking a land which is their own, a Fatherland. And 
yet we who are not great—ordinary people—have some- 
thing of the same manner about us at times ; we, who 
have never been agitated by the sublime impulses of 
genius, or haunted by the changing pictures of the imagina- 
tion, still, now and again, drop a word which shows that 
we have thoughts not unlike the greatest ; we seem to 
show that for us 
“., the grave is not our goal. 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 
At some moving periods of life, especially when death 
shadows us or ours, what strange things are said by even 
the most unbelieving amongst us, and we, standing by a 
common man, begin almost in reverence to say, “ Why 
this man, too, seems as if he were seeking a Fatherland, 
as if he came out of a country whither he means to: 


return.” 


Without courting judgment upon ourselves, surely 
we may say that those people who have none of 
this wistfulness in their faces, who have no suggestions 
of a distant Fatherland about them, are too common- 
place to be understood; they are too earthly to be 
human ; and they pass away without leaving an impression 
upon us. Look even a century back at David Hume, 
Diderot, Voltaire, those poor blind souls who said they 
had no Fatherland, but lived here apparently content 
with their limitations, and sneering at the vaulting 


ambition of those who “seek a country of their own.” 
N2 
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What influence have they on us to-day? Who 
goes to their works for counsel, or cherishes 
their memory with love? While that passionate 
Whitfield or Wesley or Stephen Grellet, men far 
beneath them in intellectual power, they dominate 
us still. And why was it? Simply because they 
were seeking a Fatherland and were pressing forward 
with strained eyes. towards the land to which 
human hearts belong. We love them for it, and we 
owe them loyalty and devotion for it. It is strange that 
the world which hates all dreamers, always comes back 
to the dreamers eventually in penitence. Like Joseph’s 
brethren who put him into a pit because of his vision, 
they end by fulfilling the vision and coming to bow down 
before'the seer with the confession that they were un- 
visionary and were, therefore, wrong. The world is 
indeed somewhat hard on its matter-of-fact, unin- 
spired leaders. For a moment it praises their common 
sense and speaks as if they had liberated it from super- 
stition, but it soon grows weary of them. What has it 
to do with men who have no outlook beyond the grave ? 
In the end it pays them for their prosaic common-sense 
by telling them that they are base outcasts who have not 


a proper home, the mere wastrels of the universe without 
a Fatherland. 


Now what is it that thus constitutes the patent of 
human nobility? The chief mark is in this chapter called 
“Faith,” and Abraham is called “The Father of the 
Faithful.” And so all who since his day have had 
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faith refer to him as their spiritual ancestor. And 
what is this ‘‘ Faith ” which is spoken about and which 
is. called ‘“‘The substance of things hoped for; the 
evidence of things not seen?’ There is not so much 
mystery about it as some people seem to think. Even 
the most common-place person would agree with us that 
the man who knows nothing but what he sees is practi- 
cally a savage. The whole process of education is 
simply accustoming the child to those regions of thought 
and fact which lie a little beyond his senses. He who 
sees only what he sees is a savage; he who is educated 
sees beyond what he sees: the world is no longer 
for him a little chamber in which he lives, but the 
sounding house of God. There is, however, a further 
step in faith than that which is included in the commonly 
accepted definitions of education. This further step is 
spoken of in the epistle to: the Hebrews ; it consists of 
going beyond the schools, and outside the circles 
of human ‘instruction, and getting to understand the 
eternal things which are unseen, but which yet 
regulate and order all the things that are seen. 
Faith seems to me the constant daily recognition of 
eternal things. It means that you have learned to make 
your life a little arc of a circle which is determined by 
a centre far away, and the life gets its completeness 
not from the arc but from the centre and the vast circum- 
ference. Faith seems to mean that a man has learned to 
see what others do not see, and to be conscious of things 
around him which are really there, but which are for the 
most part neglected by the unfaithful. Faith means that 
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a man is straitened in a city besieged, and the unbelieving 
are crying out that they must eat their own children 
for food, but he sees the chariots of God and the horse- 
men on the hills all around, and he sings in triumph at a 
moment that seems like despair. ‘All men have not 
faith,” they say. No, alas, they have not. Many men 
see nothing at all—they are spiritually blind—but none 
the less, it is they who see, and they alone that lead the 
world. It is the seer who has faith, to whom the eternal 
things are real, that commands the ages, and the world 
is always coming back to the seer penitently and be- 
seechingly. ‘‘ You see,’ it cries, ‘‘we do not, lead; you 
see us through the waste to our Fatherland.” 


Faith, I say, is the patent of nobility ; but in this verse 
it is united with hope. It is “the substance of things hoped 
for.” Hope that rests on faith is the other great mark of 
those who seek a country. The seekers after a Father- 
land are just the people,—surely they are the “salt of 
the earth and the light of the world,” —who, in the midst 
of a thousand discouragements, facing the cold winds of 
opposition, and very often themselves dying in the waste, 
unrecognized, and unpitied, and unloved, yet 


‘* Never turned their back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, [triumph, 
Sleep to wake.’’+ 


These men who have their eyes upon the Fatherland 
are always distinguished by this unconquerable hope, a 


+ Asolando Epilogue. 
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hope, I said which rests upon faith. That there is a kind 
of hope which rests upon the opposite of faith must be 
apparent to all. We are sometimes conscious of a kind 
of optimism which is infinitely more depressing than the 
worst kind of pessimism. Men without faith in God or 
in Heaven are convinced that some day there will bea 
happy earth without either. Every one will be healthy 
and wealthy, and every one will die like a dog who has 
feasted and lies down to sleep. Better the present sad 
confusion of beautiful aspirations, lost loyalties and 
vanished visions, than that vulgar and debasing Eden of 
material comfort! What we want is not an earthly 
paradise but a heavenly ; what we want is not this 
country, but a country to which in our best moments we 
feel that we belong. And, therefore, if we would have 
a hope that movesand buoys the spirits of men, it must be 
a hope that comes from faith and rests on vision, which has 
cast its anchor within the fold, has embraced the other 
country which is the better. 


And now, in closing this morning, and looking 
out towards another year, let me for a moment turn 
from Abraham who saw the Country, to Abraham’s 
seed, Jesus Christ, who came from the Country to lead us 
to the Country. Look at Him. He was full of this 
faith and this hope. It was in this plenitude of faith 
which had become vision, and of hope which had 
become certainty, that He saved men, It is as we become 
full of Him that we save men too. When we have His 
faith and His hope we become instruments of saving 
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wherever we go, for the world is unbelieving and 
men are despondent. The world wants some note 
of unfaltering faith and unclouded hope, and that 
is in Him, and in us when we are in Him. We 
want this morning, in pledging ourselves to another 
year’s march across the space that lies between us and 
our Home, to have Him who came from the country in 
us as well as with us, the pledge and the assurance of the 
things which are unseen. Perhaps I am speaking to some 
this morning who are going out into a new year without 
Christ ; going to march where, and by what road? I 
would ask you this morning, seeing that the Lord of the 
land would have you go out with Him, seeing that He 
does not grudge to anyone of you the riches which 
are really His—would it not be better to take the Lord 
of the land as your Guide and as your Saviour from the 
first ? Would it not be better to travel all the time with 
the title deeds of your inheritance in your hands, and the 
vision of the Fatherland stamped upon your heart ? 
Would it not be better to avoid the constant turning 
aside here and there, and to march straight for- 
ward, never doubting the clouds will break? Then 
you must take Christ with you. No one else has 
even professed to be such a guide to such a home, 
and if I am speaking to some who have not Christ 
this morning, I do entreat you make Him yours to-day, 
and go with Him right to the end. It seems a pity to 
return to that country from which you came out, for 
it is at the best a city of destruction, and at the 
worst it is a hell alive with torment. It seems 
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a pity to return to that country when you 
have a Fatherland beyond the waste, and _ the 
Prince of the land would make it yours. Will you take 
Him this morning, or will you form a caravan of your 
own, a Christless caravan to perish in the waste? Come 
unto Him. ‘Come unto Him all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden.’’ Come unto Him this, morning. Begin 
the year with your hand in His, and you will march 
straight forward to the Fatherland, the country to which 
you belong. 


TONED SONOS Ag Ha) kee 


A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY MorNING, OcTOBER 23rd, 1891, 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


WANT to take for a text this morning the two first 
words of the Lord’s Prayer— Our Father.” You 
will find it in Matt. vi.9. How full of meaning, and how 
pregnant the words of Jesus are! If all the records of His 
life had perished, and if His great sayings had never been 
written down, and yet it had been a tradition amongst His 
disciples from the first, that He had taught them when they 
prayed to begin their prayer by saying ‘‘Our Father,” we 
should have had in that one tiny recollection the germ 
of all His teaching, out of which, under the influence of 
the Spirit of God, might have grown all the truth by 
which we live. For I want to ask you to consider this 
morning two things—first, that to call God “‘ Father” is the 
sum of all Religion, because it puts man in his right 
relation to God, and Religion is the right relation between 


man and God. And, secondly, that when we say “ Our 
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Father,” we have the secret to all moral conduct—we 
find a key to our relation with one another, which con- 
stitutes ethics, or morality. 

The first point then, is that to call God “ Father,” is 
the sum of all Religion. But directly we say it, we have 
to qualify or at least to explain it. In a certain sense it is 
the great fault of modern Theology, that it speaks too 
easily and glibly about the Fatherhood of God—that it even 
contends acrimoniously for the doctrine of His universal 
Fatherhood, and that it constantly tends to lay the stress 
upon the doctrine of His Fatherhood, to the great 
detriment of what is even more important than that— 
the conscious experience of Son-ship. For to call Him 
“Father ’’ merely in the way that we might call, and 
sometimes do call, our Sovereign the Mother of her 
people is nothing—nothing at all. To give Him the title 
‘Father’ just as we name the stars Sirius or Arcturus, 
the planets Jupiter or Mars, is nothing at all. Jesus did 
not come into the world to give us a new name for the 
unseen God. If that had been all, the Scandinavian 
mythology would have sufficed with its beautiful teaching 
of the ‘ All-Father.’’ No, when it is said that to call 
God “ Father” is the sum of all Religion, it means that 
calling Him ‘‘ Father” is the recognition of a personal tie 
between Him and me—a personal love from me to Him, 
and a personal claim of Him over me. Christ came to 
enable each one of us, not to form a theory of the Divine 
Fatherhood, but to find our own Father ; to enable each 
one of us here to feel through the thick veil of sense, to 
touch behind it the eternal Power that made the Universe, 
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and there, in the presence of that Infinite Being, to be able 
to stand and to say, speaking, as it were, into the heart of 
the Eternal, “ Thou art my Father.” That was the pur- 
pose for which Christ came. By calling God “ Father,’’ 
then, I think we must understand not a matter of mere 
nomenclature, but a certain mental and spiritual attitude 
towards God, and experienced relation with Him. I 
think we must understand a movement of the heart 
which thrusts forth the cry—the deepest of all its cries— 
of the word “ Father,’’ and become aware of an interior 
sensation which suddenly changes the ejaculation into 
“ My Father.”” The New Testament, therefore, can never 
be content with what is said in Eph. iv. 6, that there is 
“One God and Father of all, who is above all and 
through all.” For that might be simply a doctrine of 
Theology, a doctrine of Divine immanence, a doctrine 
of Monotheism, or even a doctrine of Pantheism. The 
New Testament’s standpoint can only be satisfied when 
it is able to add to “one God and Father of all” the 
deeper thought still, “in you all.” A Father recognised 
inwardly, a human heart so steeped in the Fatherhood 
that it has become, really and not theoretically, filial ; 
this is what is meant by calling God “Father.” The 
principle is rather a spiritual than an intellectual one ; 
the recognition of it in your mind is the mere wick of 
your lamp, the Spirit is the oil, and the flame is the love 
that comes when it is lighted. And thus the apostle 
says in Galatians iv. 6, that the Spirit of His Son is in 
our hearts crying ‘Abba, Father,” which is something 


different from the mere theological assertion in a pulpit 
02 
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of the Fatherhood of God—the Spirit of His Son 
in our hearts crying ‘Abba, Father.’ Or, again, 
in the 8th Romans, “the Spirit of adoption,” he 
says, using this cry ‘‘ Abba, Father.” And why “ Abba, 
Father ’’—words that mean exactly the same thing? 
Surely, for this reason—crying not a mere name given to 
God, a mere E/-Shaddat, or a Jahveh; no, but crying 
something which signifies a relation in the heart, a word 
which must not be used in the Hebrew, but in your 
mother-tongue —“‘ Father,” translated into the vernac- 
ular—the “ Spirit of adoption,” crying “ Abba, Father ;”’ 
bearing witness with your spirit that you are the child of 
God. 

Now, here we begin to see the miracle of Christianity 
—a miracle which can only be understood when we take 
into account the enormous obstacles which stood in the 
way. For the difficulty with me is not to get men and 
women to admit that God is the Father of men—the 
difficulty is to get them #o de sons and daughters of God. 
I find no difficulty in persuading any sot or any thief that 
God is his Father; we might almost say he rests his 
drunkenness and his theft upon the notion that the 
Father will not be hard upon him—the difficulty is to get 
the thief and the sot Zo de a son, and not merely to call 
himself one. Now, what a difference is this. What 
meanings was there in the fatherhood of Noah to his 
irreverant son who mocked him, and what meaning was 
there in the fatherhood of David to Absalom who rebelled 
against him and would have plucked away his crown ? 
Ah, this is the great sorrow, the shame and the scandal of 
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humanity—not that it will not own that God is its Father, 
but that it will not be ason anda daughter to Him. Men 
treat God with a contumely which they have never in 
their worst moments hurled against their own father. 
We never blaspheme our own father ; but we blaspheme 
God. And more terrible still, one would say, where men 
do not outrage their Father they pass Him by; they are 
cold and careless about Him, which is more painful to a 
father, I should imagine, than an open curse uttered in the 
heat of the moment. They say so many Paternosters to 
Him, and there the matter ends. They argue ably about 
the Fatherhood of God, and there they leave Him. They 
do not love Him ; they do not obey Him ; they do not 
want to speak to Him and be with Him; their names 
are the names of the sons and daughters of God—their 
hearts are not the hearts of sons and daughters. That is 
where the difficulty lies. And so we perceive this miracle 
of Christianity consists in this, that Jesus Christ has 
turned myriads of human hearts,—some of yours here this 
morning—-has turned myriads of human hearts into the 
hearts of real sons and daughters of God who know Him 
and love Him. 

But now, when we have said “Father” to God, and 
meant it, and understood it, we have already begun to pray, 
and our petitions will flow forth one after another. When 
we have said ‘‘ Father’ to God, we have laid aside that 
miserable and idle plea which says: ‘I don’t think it neces- 
sary to pray, because God knows, and He is wise and good ; 
why should I tell Him what I want, or ask Him for ito Let 
Him alone to do His :will.”” Ah, my dear brothers and 
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sisters, where real son-ship is, there Prayer is unavoidable, 
and where real Prayer is not, you may be sure that your 
son-ship is merely a delusion. Just to illustrate this. 
There is a beautiful letter extant of Sir Thomas Moore to 
his beloved daughter, Margaret Roper. She had written 
to ask him for some money, and this was his answer : 
“You ask me, dear Margaret, with too much bashful- 
ness and timidity, since you are asking your father who 
is eager to give. As it is, ] send only what you have 
asked, but would have added more, only, that as I am 
eager to give so am I desirous to be asked and coaxed by 
my daughter. The sooner you spend this well as you are 
wont todo, and the sooner you ask for more, the more you 
will be sure of pleasing your father.” Thatis the true, sweet 
relation between father and child ; and who are these 
bastard sons who come and tell us that for their part 
they don’t ask of their fathers : he knows best what to 
give them? Is it possible that they have forgotten the 
whole exquisite relationship of father and child? For- 
gotten the joy of a father in being asked: forgotten that 
far behind all mere asking and giving is the tie which is 
formed between father and child, a perfect trust and 
expectation on the child’s part, a perfect trust and un- 
limited bounty upon the father’s? How is it that they 
have forgotten? What do you want, my fellow-man ? 
You want money ; you want success ; you want health ; 
you want power ; you want opportunity of usefulness? Nay, 
deeper than all these wants is the want of your Father. 
These are only of value because they throw you upon Him. 
Their importance is that they make you come to ask 
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Him, and in the asking to touch Him and He you. It 
is that point of contact with your Father that is the great 
thing needful. And then they tell us that they do not 
ask their Father for things because He knows better than 
they ! He knows better than they ; yes, therefore He told 
them always to ask, always to pray and not to faint. 
And so I want to put the question to you, and would ask 
you to put it alsoto me. ‘Do you know your Father ?”’ 
Have you found God your Father? Have you learned to 
shape all those mighty forces and laws which constitute 
this universe as a personal being to yourself, to approach 
Him with the consciousness that He has a personal 
thought, an individualising knowledge of you? Have 
you learned to go to Him saying that you want to be 
with Him, and therefore you have come to pray not in 
order to urge your little petitions upon Him as a claim, 
but in order to use your little petitions as a chain that 
binds you to Him? Have you learned to come to Him ; 
to exult in the sense of His presence ; to feel the breath 
of His Spirit upon you? Have you learned to cast upon 
Him the care and the burden of your daily life, just as in 
childhood you left to your parents the clothing and the 
food, knowing that it would be well? Has He become 
your Father, always seeming loftier, and yet always nearer 
and dearer? If so, and not otherwise, Jesus Christ has 
accomplished His work in you. “Behold, what manner 
of love is this that we should be called the children of 
God.” 

Now, I want to ask in closing, What is it that this 
word Our adds to the relationship? The very close- 
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ness and privacy of the individual tie to the Father may 
breed a kind of narrowness a spiritual selfishness ; may 
make one become like that abnormal human being—an 
only child that has been spoiled. There is this danger in 


) 


every prayer that begins “ My Father ;” it may dwell 
upon the privilege of a personal son-ship, until the soul 
begins to mount up into the communion with God upon 
the prostrate forms, as it were, of fellow-men who are 
not included in this blissful relation. But this danger is 
met and forestalled and prevented by the Lord, who tells 
us that the first word of our prayer should always be 
“Our ’’— Our Father.’”’ What room is there for ex- 
clusiveness here ? Let us understand that those who would 
claim God’s Fatherhood as a favour granted peculiarly to 
them, as a so-called decree of election, involving a decree 
of reprobation for others, cannot know the Father. The 
being they know isacreature of their own invention ; not 
a Father in Heaven. They cannot know Him; He is 
approached only with “Our” Father. If you will not 
have brothers, then there can be no Father for you. “If 
you love not your brother whom you have seen, how can 
you love your Father whom you have not seen ?”’ asks 
St. John, very pertinently. “Our” Father it is, it must 
be always ‘“ Our.” 

And I know no limit that we can put to this “our” 
short of humanity itself. The “Son of Man” is the 
witness that the sons of men are potentially the sons of 
God. I cannot say how it has shaped itself to your mind, 
but when I say this “Our Father,” I seem, myself, to join 
hands not with the few favoured saints who are before the 
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Throne, not with the company of believers who have 
become, like myself, conscious of their son-ship and their 
daughterhood, but I seem to join hands with the sinner, 
and the outcast, and the heathen, and to approach “Our” 
Father, who causes His sun to shine upon the good and 
evil alike, who has not surrendered His children, because 
His children have lost Him. And I would suggest to you 
this morning that as every day is begun with this simple 
prayer, Our Father, we should dwell upon that little word 
until it has widened out to the full limit that He intended. 
Supposing any morning you have begun the day with this 
prayer, and its meaning has become plain to you, and the 
feeling resulting from it has dominated you—what a 
different day it will be! You go out amongst men, and the 
invisible ties of the brotherhood hold you to them, 
wherever you go. If they are good men, conscious of son- 
ship with God, then, at once,the magic of the brotherhood 
brings you together, and opens up the sweet channels 
of fellowship between you. But if they are bad men, the 
cunning, the selfish, the impure, seeking to injure you, and 
to overreach you, are they not yet your brethren, does not 
Our Father cover them? And in the thought all anger 
and mistrust seems to be softened down; a great pity 
comes for brothers who are not conscious of son-ship, and 
daughters who are not conscious of daughterhood. In 
that rush of pity, love comes ; in the rush of love, saving 
power comes. And how know you but that you shall save 
your brother? For this feeling of brotherhood in you 
becomes a revelation of Fatherhood to them. Through 
the deep emotion which is revealed in your mein and your 
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actions, a tide of redemptive love is set flowing towards 
them. Men who could be convinced by no other argument 
of the Divine Fatherhood yield to this persuasive proof of 
brother-men, who, knitting arm in arm, utter in their ears 
the common prayer, ‘‘Our Father.”’ Nor can any unjust 
or cruel deed be done by those whose prevailing faith in 
God’s Fatherhood has led them to acknowledge also the 
human brotherhood. And thus the two simple but 
inexhaustible words are not only the sum of all religion, 
but also the key to all ethics. 


LEE OL HYCO GOL). 


A Sermon 
By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


“The City heth foursquare.” 


Rey. xxi. 16. 


HE City of God is at present in process of con- 
struction, and we are all aware with what noise and 
confusion every building operation is conducted. The 
architect sees the edifice complete in his mind, and draws 
his plans according to his design; the master-builder 
tries to carry out in detail the designs of the architect ; 
but the individual worker, brick-laying, stone-cutting or 
wood-carving, has but a faint idea of the whole, and 
suffers constantly from the confusion and the grime, the 
discomfort and the difficulty, of the undertaking. Mean- 
while the passers-by take but little heed of the building 
which is rising behind the hoarding. They do not turn 
aside to look at it, they would be unconscious of it, but 
for the occasional cloud of dust, or puff of steam, or 
clatter of falling planks, which attract a momentary 


attention. 
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The City of God is building ; and many of the familiar 
incidents of such an operation are reproduced. The world 
does not heed it. The workers in the great design often 
see nothing but dust and confusion, and groan over the 
toil and the discouragement ; but the Architect has it 
all completed in His designs, and now and again He will 
call a master-builder to come and study them ; a thinker 
or a seer will then see the City descending out of heaven, 
and as it meets his astonished eyes the spirit of prophecy 
will come upon him. 

It would take long to go round about this City which 
descends from the heavens—to tell all her towers and her 
battlements, and to describe the Temple which is the glory 
of it, but it may be possible to mark her foundations, and, 
however hasty the survey, we may gain an impression 
of their solidity ; we shall observe that the City seth 
foursqguare. 

The Foundation of this Heavenly City as it presents 
itself to our human eye is of a triple nature; it consists 
of (1) THE Brine or Gop, (2) THE Historic Person, 
Curist, (3) THE SpiriruaL Nature oF Man. These 
three are immovable and inexpugnable. It is our object 
to understand in what sense they are guaranteed and 
assured to us as thinkers and as men. We must remem- 
ber that now, as in most other periods of the world’s 
history, there is much unwholesome thought in the air. 
A miasmal mist slopes athwart the foundations of the 
City and gives to them its own insubstantial appearance. 
Take, for instance, such a phenomenon as Nietsche, 
appearing in this end of the nineteenth century—a 
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Pessimist on principle, diseased in body, distraught in 
mind, he yet gathered to his standard many of the intel- 
lectual classes of Germany, and finds a response in certain 
circles of English life. For him God recedes into a cloud, 
Christ is resolved into a myth, the soul is an illusion, 
and even morality is explained away as a selfishness 
decently veiled—that is, what common folks would call . 
immorality. We have to steadily recognise these noxious 
vapours of miasmal thought, and through them, and in 
spite of them, to trace the eternal Foundations of the 
City which may be obscured but cannot be destroyed, 
against which even the gates of Hell cannot prevail. 
From the pestilential thought which is too common in 
laboratory and study, in circles of political and social 
movement, in the workshops and resorts of the artizan, 
we must appeal to the sane mind of man. _ It is only the 
sane mind which can appreciate what is real, and dis- 
tinguish it from illusion. 

_ First, then, we observe that the Existence of God, as 
the first Foundation of the City, is settled foursquare on 
Thought and Reason and Conscience.- The Psalmist 
declared that to deny it was a sign of mental disease. 
This is no idle dogma, for consider :—if we have been 
trained, or have accustomed ourselves to tink, and to 
follow out the processes of thought in our own minds, 
we are inevitably led to inquire into the cause of our own 
consciousness ; it is impossible to accept ourselves as 
self-caused, or uncaused ; we had an assignable origin— 
what was it? But we are led just as inevitably to the 


conclusion that the Cause which would explain a thinking 
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mind must itself be Thought. That an unthinking and 
unconscious matter should push itself up, as it were by 
accident, into a rational, an intelligent, a conscious being, 
is to the thinker unthinkable, it is childish and intrinsi- 
cally absurd. Only children can believe in a conjuring 
trick ; but this would be the great conjuring trick, worked, 
however, without a conjuror ; unthinking Matter sets to 
work and in course of time makes itself into a Thinking 
Mind! The Thought which the mind is thus bound to 
posit as the Origin of its own thinking, the Cause which 
Consciousness requires as the explanation of its own 
existence, is the Being we call God. 

But even so simple and necessary a process of thought 
as has just been mentioned will not be possible to all. To 
think isa hard labour which only a few will undertake. 
The proof therefore of God’s Being is placed no less un- 
mistakably in a more approachable quarter. Every one 
can observe, and a great many do observe, the Universe of 
which they form a part. But it is in the Majesty, the 
Order, the Evolution, of the Universe that there lies a 
ready and inevitable inference to the Cause of it. It was 
to the impressive Majesty of things that Napoleon appealed 
on a memorable occasion as the witness of God. Some of 
his officers were one night discussing on deck in Egyptian 
waters the question of Theism. They were all agreed 
that there is no God. ‘ Well, gentlemen,” said Napo- 
leon, stepping forward, “if there be no God, who made 
all these?” and he turned their eyes upwards to the 
starry hosts which studded the deep southern sky. The 
answer to such a question cannot be evaded. Every one 
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who is not committed to a theory replies instinctively, 
God. \Miss Bird, in her Ride Through the Rocky 
Mountacns, tells us of a wild outcast from society, named 
Mountain Jim, who betrayed no signs of culture or - 
religion or common morality. But one morning early she 
saw him standing in wonder before an unusually magni- 
ficent sunrise. He had pulled off his cap, and his face 
betrayed deep emotion ; as she stepped up to him, he 
said, ‘““And yet, some people think there is no God.’ 
‘here is a certain class of mind which sneers at such 
sayings as these of Napoleon and Mountain Jim. ‘Mere 
semtiment,” they would say. But the sneer condemns 
the critic rather than the argument. The grandeur and 
the beauty of things again and again “declare the glory 
of God and show His handiwork” for ail who are capable 
of reading that silent but majestic language. 

The proof, however, which lies in the Order of the 
Universe is more difficult to evade. We are told about a 
group of Voltairian philosophers that one day in jest 
they appointed the Abbé Galiani as the advocate of God, 
and bade him plead. He said, “If the dice turn up 
double sixes six times in succession should you not 
conclude that they had been dealt with? In the same 
way when I see the order of Nature, the regular recur- 
rence of the seasons, and the unfailing action of natural 
laws, I conclude that Nature has been dealt with.” It is 
difficult to see how that argument can be met. Order, 
coherence, law, need explanation ; nor can we imagine 
any other explanation than the instinctive one—there is 
a Being who orders and co-ordinates and regulates the 
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Universe. Or take a simple illustration which will serve 
as a type of the whole organic world. The little orchid 
that grows wild in our fields requires, in order that a 
fertile seed may be formed in the ovary, a blending of 
the pollen from two separate flowers. Accordingly, the 
sweet scent and the sweet secretions attract the little 
Lepidoptera to visit the calix. When the insect enters 
at the portal it is guided by an exquisite gallery in the 
right way, and, as it passes, tiny springs go off and shake 
the pollen on to its back. It flies to the next flower 
carrying, all unconsciously, the means of the flower’s 
reproduction. Now if this delicate and intricate arrange- 
ment is not the work of nd, what is the meaning of 
Mind; with what propriety can we speak of mental 
power even in ourselves? But if such a fact assures us 
irresistibly of a Mind at work, whose Mind is it? Not 
the flower’s, not the insect’s, not the observer’s; it can 
only be the Maker’s. Or if it is said, that this and all 
the other beautiful adaptations of Nature are the result 
of Evolution, this only opens our mind toa still vaster 
idea of the Thought which plans and of the Power which 
works through such long and devious ways to ends so 
wonderful. Darwin himself had some glimpse of this, 
but his fellow-worker in this new field of physical 
research, Wallace, has expressly declared that whatever 
witness Nature gave to God before has been distinctly 
enhanced by that body of facts and hypotheses which is 
covered by the word Evolution. 

But apart altogether from the witness which is given 
to God in Thought and in the Observation of the things 
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around us, there is a simple and direct testimony fur- 
nished to every man who lives a human life. Insincerity 
and impurity, selfishness and pride, can maim the inner 
life as leprosy can maim the body, until the diseased 
being is hardly worthy of the name Man. But when- 
ever a man is trying to live purely and truly and well, 
whenever he is following the guidance of his conscience, 
he knows by an intujtion which cannot be either denied 
or explained, that, the ‘“ought’’ which asserts its 
authority over his action is the silent witness to a 
Righteousness outside himself, and the duty which he 
studies to obey is the “stern daughter of the voice of 
God.” 

Yes, it is well for us to look frequently at these 
elemental facts—to feel our way through the vapours of 
unwholesome thought, and to discover that this Founda- 
tion of the City, the belief in the existence of God, is not 
easily to be shaken. Reason came and assailed it with 
her tests, but only succeeded in evoking the defences of 
Reason. Science came with a threatening aspect as if to 
curse, and remained to bless. The unspeakable mud- 
tides of force and fraud, of Just and greed, of bestiality 
and devilry, have risen high over these solid pediments, 
but ever, as the hateful surge has receded, it has been 
plain that the Foundation stood sure ; God the Master 
Mind, God the Wisdom and the Orderer, God the 
supreme Righteousness, and the Authority for all human 
goodness, remained untouched, unassailable, unsullied. 

(2) Let us pass now to another Foundation of the City 
which rests upon the first, the /zstorzc Person, Jesus. 
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Upon this Foundation many storms have broken, and 
never were the surges more violent than during the last 
quarter of a century. Yet it remains unshaken, more 
unique, more wonderful, more commanding than ever. 
Twenty-five years ago it was the opinion of many culti- 
vated circles in Europe that Jesus had been resolved into 
amyth. That celebrated hypothesis of Strauss has been 
discredited, and probably no scholar of repute would 
to-day attempt to maintain it. Even ten years ago 
criticism appeared to have undermined the writings 
of the New Testament, and to have dissolved their 
history into legend. But to-day all sober criticism is 
agreed that in them we have genuine, artless, documents, 
proceeding from the generation to which Jesus Himself 
belonged or to the one which immediately succeeded. 

Yes, there stands the historic Person, Christ, for the 
world to love or to hate, but no longer to ignore. He is 
not explained, but every serious thinker knows that it is 
idle to pass on and to leave this fortress in the rear 
untaken. And while men of many kinds are seeking 
other explanations than the one which is most surely 
received amongst Christians, the eyes of mankind are 
turned to Him in a striking and unanimous way. The 
Church has come back to Him, humbly acknowledging ~ 
her disloyalty, while Labour—a face pinched and pained, 
often morose. with suffering—begins to appeal to Him 
against those who bear His name. Heathendom itself 
begins to expect that He is what it wants. It is the age, 
as it were, of the re-discovery of Christ : He dominates 
the nineteenth century as He never could the first. 
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But it may be said ; “ Culture, Labour in England, and 
India, and Japan, do not acknowledge His Divinity : Christ 
is acknowledged, but only as a great Teacher or Prophet.” 
We who know and love Him may safely answer “ If He is 
proved, His Divinity may be left to prove itself.” As 
Napoleon said after reading the Gospels, “I know men; 
) 


that is no man,’ 
up, if He is presented faithfully and simply to the heart 


so we may be sure that if He is lifted 


and the conscience of men, the world, even in its chief 
doubter, will be constrained to cry, “ My Lord and my 
God.” Tell the story of the Cross ; it needs no explanation; 
by some Divine power, which God understands better 
than we, it goes straight home to men. The Cross, and 
the secret of the Cross, are admitted realities. Other 
foundation can no man lay than this. For a world that 
is selfish and sinful, and far gone from the Divine Life, 
and the Divine Love, and the Divine Home, this, some- 
how or other, tells its own tale. The one real Son of God 
that this earth has seen upon it, who came out from God 
and went back to Him, passed by the way of the Cross, 
and offered up Himself as the innocent but all-bearing 
sacrifice for sin. 

(3) There is a third Foundation which is clearly 
demonstrable, and would be at once recognized but for 
the dust and the tumult of the building. And even now, 
when the Architect takes us by the hand and shows it to 
us we are obliged to recognize its solidity—its foursquare 
completeness. We may call it—in order to avoid any 
too familiar term—the relrgious instincts and affinities oy 
man. In theology it is called the Sow/; in other quar- 
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ters it is called the Spiritual Nature. Let the name pass. 
It is a constant element in man as man. It can, like 
other parts of that complex being, be suicidally destroyed 
by the Will. Moral corruption works on it like rust in 
iron or the moth in woollens. But the broader and 
fairer the survey of man is made, the more clearly does 
this appear as an abiding and essential part of him. 
Wherever you find a human coin and remove the tarnish 
from the surface, the image and superscription of God are 
revealed. Leave out of account the distortions of an evil 
will, and the defilements of moral pollution, and this is 
the Image of Man everywhere, and under all circum- 
stances, barbarian and civilized, bond and free, from 
Paleolithic times, when he offered his oblations in 
primeval caves, to the present day when he seeks to grasp 
the “stream of tendency, not himself, that makes for 
Righteousness ”? : — 

He is ‘a creature breathing thoughtful breath, a 
traveller between life and death.”’ He knows that he “drew 
from out the Infinite’? and will return into the Infinite. 
He is agitated therefore by the great questions, Whence ? 
and Whither? He is haunted by visions of the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True; and at times a longing like 
despair comes over him that he, too, might be true and 
beautiful and good. He is possessed by passions which 
often appear greater than himself, with love which is 
stronger than death, with courage which will suffer for 
hearth and home, for city and country, for humanity, for’ 
an ideal ; the stuff of the martyr is always at the root of 
his being. Then, from a magic window in his being he 
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looks out towards God, and in those moments of outlook 
and contemplation, “he thinks he was not made to die.” 
Thus when he draws near to death he will often raise a 
sweet and swan-like song, which is more like a prophecy 
than a dirge. Stirred by these dim but mighty thoughts 
he stands over against the world unconquered. The 
Universe is large ; he is small, and ignorant, and weak, 
but he is not overpowered. Even his knowledge cannot 
shake him from his conviction that he is a spirit, or his 
expectation that he may be cleansed and restored to the 
Spiritual world to which he thinks he belongs. 

Did you think that Science had destroyed the Soul or 
disproved it? Nay, it arose and with passionate eyes 
looked in the face of its destroyer ; and Science hesitated 
and faltered and withdrew. 

Here, then, are the three Foundations of the City as they 
appear to human eyes—Gob, CurisT, the Sout. They lie 
foursquare, not unchallenged but unshaken. If some of 
us are confronted by the loud negations which come from 
diseased thought, or if in our own hearts we have some- 
times thought that we had to cling to Faith as against our 
Reason, let us reassure ourselves, let us go round the City 
and mark well the foundations ; surely the mere noise and 
excitement of the building cannot prevent us from seeing 
how square and solid and eternal they are. 


COM US: 


A TEMPERANCE SERMON 


sy R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


“ For the time past of our life may suffice us to have 

wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked tn 

lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquet- 
tngs, and abominable rdolatrtes.’—1 Peter, iv. 3. 


XCESS of wine, and revellings, and banquetings.” 


|, The middle one of these three words is the Greek / 
word Comus, and the Greek word Comus, as most of you 
know, was taken by Milton and personified as the spirit 
of revelry and fleshly indulgence, the tempter of youth. 
In that beautiful and wonderful poem of his, which it 
would be well if every one of us here knew from beginning 
to end—it would be well because we ought all to under- 
stand the glamour with which Comus is invested—Milton 
represents him when he first comes before us with all the 
rout of the creatures that he has ruined, holding in his 
hand a charming rod and the cup of his seductive poison. 
There is a kind of magic about him, and older people 
must always try to remember that Comus speaks to the 
young not stating what he intends to do with them—for 
if he did, very few would listen to him—but always 


putting a fair face upon it, with specious words, with 
R 
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bewitching poetry, and even with show of philosophical 
reasoning. No one can speak more tenderly, nor more 
sweetly than he. No one seems more in touch with all 
that is beautiful in Nature, and all that is gay and festive 
in human life than he. And in keeping with all this, the 
first words which Milton puts into the lips of Comus are 
in a little poem which is one of the loveliest in the English 
language. Comus begins :— 


“ The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold ; 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

- And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the East. 
Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast, 
Midnight Shout and Revelry. 

Tipsy Dance and Jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 
We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire, 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres 
Lead in swift round the months and years.” 


And in all probability the great majority of those 
unhappy creatures who, as the victims of revelry 
and drink, make their abode in the hells of the lowest part 
of this city, entered upon the courses which ruined them 
just in the spirit described in these lines. They felt that 


they were of “purer fire,” and they looked with a kind 
of scorn upon those dull, unsensitive natures that seemed 
unconscious of the cravings that were working in them, 
or debarred from the mad frolics which brought them 
into the dark places they now occupy. The Tempter 
who approached them spoke to them in a rapture of 
poetry, seemed to introduce them to the invisible powers 
of Joy, and Genius, and Song, allying them to the “ starry 
quire,” the joyous spirit of all the ages; and the cup 
which was held out to them was not the vulgar cup of 
intoxication, but the charmed chalice of Comuzs. 

“) Now, in this passage the Apostle Peter speaks of all 
these things, “ lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine-bibbing, 
revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries,’’ as the 
desire of the Gentiles—or to put it in a phrase which is 
more familiar to us, the way of the world. 

And this was the way of the world as far back as the 
records of civilization go. In the regal palaces of 
Babylon, in the imperial palaces of Rome, precisely the 
same spirit presided, precisely the same spell was woven 
which we see to-day in the halls and saloons of Paris, 
Vienna, andLondon. In England there is this difference, 
that Comus has become quite respectable. He has entered 
into trade, and he calls his business, with some 
show of reason, The Trade of the country. He has 
vast vested interests, and with exceeding ingenuity he is 
trying to get you all interested in a pecuniary way in his 
undertakings. While he ruins your sons and daughters, 
he proposes to put part of the price into your own pocket. 

_Now,-I--cannot—profess-to~ speak “from “any personal 


knowledge-of-all-the-mischief-which-is* being done to-the 
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young people-of this country-by.the-witchery"of@omus. 


But, if I might judge from-cases that have come under my 
observation,.I-should imagine that there are literally 
thousands of young men who are being destroyed by it 
every year in London alone... The lads come up from 
their quiet and peaceful homes, where they have shown in 
early days certain inclinations to goodness, and they are 
entered at the Hospitals, or at the Inns of Court, or in 
some business house. And very soon a change comes 
over them, perceptible enough to those who watch them. 
The truth is that they have been introduced to Comus,; 
they have come under his spell. They went into his 
clubs, his saloons, with their brilliant gilding, their 
music and their dance, and their cards, and their drink. 
And when they first went in they were a little shocked ; 
it was so unlike what they remembered at home. But 
they got over it and yielded quickly to the glamour. 
They began to feel that they were seeing the world—yes, 
and the flesh and the devil too, if they only knew it. 
And very soon the mother at home, with her anxious 
eyes, began to notice the difference, and she put questions 
timidly which were answered with irritable evasion. But 
it was part of the new-found manhood to be no longer 
tied to the mother’s apron-strings, or to shrink from such 
a trifle as breaking her heart. The father ventured to 
say something severe, but that went for nothing—it was 
what might be expected from “Strict Age and sour 
Severity” ; and so the process went on. TLeannot-tell-you 
how-long.the-glamourlasted,-beeause Comus with infinite 
skill takes care that it shall last longer in some cases-than 
in others. In some cases it is soon over.’ The young 
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man has to get money wherewith to pay his gambling 
debts, and gets into disgrace in consequence. In other 
cases it is very slow; it is protracted with a kind of 
splendid and tawdry tinsel up to the end of manhood. 
But in every case the victim is finally brought into the 
rout of Comus, which Milton describes in these words :— 
“‘ Monsters, headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts, but 


otherwise like men and women, their apparel glistening.” 
f 


eet 


Only their apparel ! 

Alas, it is almost needless to say that these unfortunate 
victims of Comus give up Religion; and, as St. Peter 
puts it, they take to “abominable idolatry ’’—nay, they 
inveigh against those who “run not with them to the 
same excess of riot.’’ I believe they say, generally, that 
religious people are hypocrites, and they hold the existence 
of God a matter of easy speculation. Of course they 
laugh at the Bible—it is an old book of myths. At the 
same time they cease to read it because there are several 
passages in it, such as this one before us, which, if by 
chance they should happen to be true, would be stern 
matter to scoff at. 

Now it seems very strange, to think that here to-day 
we are exposed to just the same form of evil to which 
men three thousand years before Christ were exposed. 
And I cannot explain to you how it happens. It seems 
to me as great a mystery as anything in life that the 
growth of civilization should not have delivered men, at 
any rate from the vulgarest forms of fleshly indulgence. 
But it is most important for us to recognize the truth— 
and do let me urge upon the wiser and older people to 
simply face it—that our young men and maidens are 
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tempted in precisely the same way as they were at the 
beginning ; they are bewitched by the same magician 
called Comus. There isa moment of weak compliance ; 
there is a failure to watch and resist : and they are over- 
mastered. I do not think that, asa rule, they deliberately ‘ 
choose the course of evil; but it all comes to them so 
speciously ; it all seems to them so innocent; it wears 
even at times a kindly aspect of sociability and friendliness, 
and then, above all, appeals to that longing for excitement 
and pleasure which works so powerfully in their poor 
young natures at the time that they are mastered by the 
enchanter called Comus. 
. Now, the main instrument by which they are ruined, 
~ in fact, is, as St. Peter calls it, ‘‘ wine-bibbing and carous- y¢441 
ing,” or, as we put it more simply to-day—drink. Fede #7 
not wish to indulge in any exaggerated statement,-of to 
attribute too much to this cause. I dare~Say it is true 
that if we could obliterate all the drink traffic in a 
moment, the Enemy would still discover methods of ruin- 
ing souls. For, afterall, the mischief lies in our own 
weak hearts, and in’their manifold alienatiohs from God, 
and in their»Constant craving for they know not what. 
But, beyofid all dispute, the actual instrument by which 
the, Piin is being wrought in England to-day is chiefly 
sdrinkr It has become a vast orgarlized system. Great 
companies are formed to carry it éut. More skill, more 
brain power, more enterprise is bestowed upon the work 
of Comus than possibly upon the churches of this country. 
All the financial ability of the day seems concentrated 
upon this infamous trade4 and,.as-I-just-1ow~ hinted, 
the masterpiece has been’ achieved in trying to persuade 
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all the wtaus and respectable people to become share- 
holders in the ry Companies by which the temptation 
is maintained, and so “silencing théir mouths. be Z 

Now, if you wish for any proof that Ty umtesrtle 
malign power working against the safety and the peace of 
man, you will surely see it in the facts which are before 
your eyesin England. Here is the greatest—some people 
think the noblest—of all the nations of Europe, with 
certainly an historical record which ought to make 


every Englishman proud to bear an honoured name. 
And this great nation is shamed in the eyes of the world. 
In many parts it isa presumption that if men are English 
they will be drunkards, and that they will be carrying 
their baneful and polluted habits into districts and 
countries where sobriety has hitherto reigned. Here is a 
country, one of the richest, and in some respects the 
richest country in all the world, and it has in its very 
centre a gangrene of degrading poverty which is almost 
entirely the creation of drink; because, as I need not 
explain to you, the drink system 1s just an ingenious way 
by which the greater part of the wages of labour can be 
drawn back again into the hands of the capitalist. Here 
is a country which is not inhabited by savages, but by 
men and women singularly tender-hearted, without any 
natural tendencies to cruelty, without any over-mastering 
passions like those of the Southern people. The English 
people, though it seems sometimes forgotten, are a merci- 
ful race—a just, a chivalrous race. And yet here, day by 
day, are perpetrated crimes of indescribable horror and 
bestiality, which are almost all of them the product or 
drink. And here are good and honest men actually 
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giving their strength and their time and their money to 
perpetuate the means of their country’s ruin, and some- 
times contributing the results of their toil to religious 
and philanthropic objects. And lastly, here are the young 
people themselves. As they go into the very places of 
ruin they see standing at the doors the men who have 
been ruined by this particular temptation ; they have to 
press between these victims of it in order to satisfy their 
own appetite ; and yet they are so blinded and bewitched 
by the magician Comus that they never think that they 
themselves will one day be standing at the door of the 
same place in rags, polluted and fallen, lost to society 
and to God. 
- Can you question, looking at those facts, that there is 
a great Enemy of our race working with untiring energy, 
and with a consummate skill, and with a guile which not 
the wisest of us can resist, as St. Peter puts it, ‘a roaring 
lion walking up and down and seeking whom he may 
destroy?’’ Now, this Arch-enemy of the race can only 
be successfully assailed in the power of the Cross of Christ. 
The evil in all its magnitude will never be met by the 
half-measures with which some of us are content. Tem- 
perance Societies, legislative enactments, harrowing 
descriptions of the horrible fruits of the traffic—these are 
but details, and at the most a step towards the solution 
of the problem. The one thing necessary is to open our 
eyes to the Enemy that is working against us, and to the 
Saviour who is alone able to deliver us. 

The Temperance Question, let me remind you once 
again, as I have often tried to do, is a mere detail, a mere 
branch of a much larger question. The Redemption 
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which can save our people from Drink is the Redemption 
which can save them from sin of all descriptions, and 
can beat down all our enemies and tempters under our 
feet. But while we are working for the greater question, 
we have a solemn task to perform. We want to rescue 
the individuals who are taken captive by the enemy 
at his will. We want to-night, for instance, if there are 
any in this audience who are exposed to the temptation 
and are possibly yielding, to rescue them. How are we 
to doit? Well, first of all, we must remind you of what 
St. Peter says, that for all these things you and I will 
have to “give account before Him who is able to judge 
the quick and the dead.” 

Now what does that mean? Just think of this 
habitual drunkard brought before God to give account, 
to tell Him the history of his life—a life mostly spent 
since childhood in bouts of revelry and slow recovery 
from its effects. Ah, it makes the very heart weep to 
think of what these men and women will look like, and 
what they will say when they have to give account of the 
way in which they spent their earthly life. 

But I am not speaking to-night to a congregation of 
topers. How about the rest? I want you to remember the 
awful waste of faculty that is being produced by drink, 
even where it never results in intemperance at all. I 
want you to remember the men who have forfeited powers 
which God gave them simply through this indulgence in 
wine-bibbing and carousings, riotous and luxurious living. 
Here is a man that had money given him to use for God as 
one of His stewards, and he spent it in choice wines and 
in dinner-parties, while the people were starving around 
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him; and he will have to give account for it. Here isa 
mother who was intended to be the teacher and trainer of 
her children. She was never drunk in her life ; but her 
constant indulgence in this one thing has robbed her 
of all faculty to teach her children or to show them the 
way. And she will have to give account for it when she 
comes before God, saying, ‘‘ Here am I and the children 
whom thou gavest me, all of them drunkards, untutored, 
worldly, devilish.” Here is a man who was endowed by 
God with the golden gift of speech, and he was to preach 
the salvation of the Gospel to perishing men ; he took 
to self-indulgence, and he drank constantly, though never 
to excess, until at last his speech became mere vapourings 
and empty babblings, and he could no longer present the 
glory of the Gospel in his weakened and degraded frame. 
He will have to give account for this. He will not pass 
into the other world as a drunkard, but he will pass into 
it as one who had a splendid gift which he deliberately 
frittered away. We must face these things, dear friends. 
It is little use talking to drunkards. As a rule, you 
cannot get at them. But you can talk to people that 
are going to be ruined by the same thing that has ruined 
drunkards, and you can speak to those who you know 
will never run to excess, and remind them that it will 
not only be the excess, but abuse of all kinds of which 
they will give account to Him who judges the quick and 
the dead. 

But there is another thing that should be said to you 
younger people who have not yet entered upon this 
course of folly. I want to tell you—and it is a beautiful 
fact—that before the evil has mastered you—it requires 
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only one simple firm resistance to entirely master it. 
Just a little courage ; just a little manly power of standing 
alone ; just one brave ‘‘ No, thank you” ; just one simple 
refusal, though the laugh and the titter go round, and 
God gives you the victory. Milton beautifully says that 
when the helpless girl points out to the tempter that she 
wishes to be true to God, obedient to Him, Comus answers 
muttering to himself— 
“‘ She fables not, I feel that I do fear 
Her words, set off by some superior power, 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er.” 

Resist the Devil. You alone are weak indeed in the 
presence of this glamour and tinsel of the tempter ; but 
you and God can overcome, and there is no fear of being 
beaten. 

And lastly, even to you—if I am speaking to any who 
are mastered by drink, who have become besotted and 
brutalised, without any spiritual aspirations left within— 
to you, there is in this chapter a salvation declared by 
the wonderful story of Christ. He had suffered in the 
flesh, it says, “‘ Arm yourselves therefore with the same 
mind.” , He calls you to give this flesh to crucifixion, and 
though you may not escape the terrible effects of your 
vice upon the flesh itself and may be judged according 
to men in the flesh ; though it may not be possible to 
wipe out the stains upon your manhood and to make you 
what you would have been if you had continued in'un- 
sullied purity and simple temperance; yet by Jesus 
Christ you may live, according to God, in the Spirit. 
‘This is what “Christ Crucified’? means. This is what 
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faith in Him is meant to accomplish. It is not meant to 
come to the sober respectable Pharisee with the promise, 
‘See, you shall be saved”; but itis meant to go to the 
broken and the helpless drunkard, mastered by his vice, 
with this encouraging assurance: “ By simple trust in 
Him who is able to save to the uttermost, you may 
become a new creature, the old vicious craving gone for 
ever, and the power of the new life implanted in you.” 

Thank God that we have a Gospel to preach even to 
the most sunken and helpless sinner! And directly you 
have come to Jesus Christ—directly you have touched 
Him in His purity, felt the power of His salvation—the 
spell of Comus is broken. His rod is seen to be a serpent 
that bites, and in the cup he offers you is a poison that 
kills. The glamour is gone. The music, the dance, the 
excitement, have all turned in tothe shrieks of the lost, 
the cries of the spirits that are damned through sin. You 
shudder to think what you escaped, as you see the terrible 
fate into which you were piunging when Christ came to 
save you, and in the strength of that great Salvation, with 
your eyes opened, and your spirit quickened, you can go 
out to save others who are still held under the destructive 
sway of the Enemy. 


May God grant to us all that we may be delivered 
from the wiles of the tempter, into whose hands so many 
of our young, and brave, and fair have fallen through 


‘excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable 
idolatries,”’ 
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A SERMON PREACHED ON SuNDAy MorninG, NoveMBER I5TH, 1891, 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


WANT to speak to you this morning on the command- 

| ment in the twelfth verse of the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Philippians—“ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” As Protestants, or, 
at any rate, as Evangelical Protestants, we are almost 
afraid to dwell upon a text like this lest we should seem 
to imply that our salvation is purchased by good works 
of our own. I think when this text is dwelt upon at all, it 
is customary to hurry on to the next verse, and bring 
them into close connection, as if the next verse were 
meant to nullify, or, as it were, to unsay what this verse 
has just said. But surely the time has come when we 
may frankly recognize the different parts of Truth without 
that nervous apprehension that while we are building the 
wall in one direction the enemy will be pulling it down 
in another. The Lord Jesus and His Apostles, who 
represent the Faith before the great corruption of 
Romanism had come, and before the great reaction of 
Protestantism had become almost as dangerous as Roman- 
ism itself to the simplicity of the Truth, show no fear of 
such a result as that to which I allude. The Lord and 
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His Apostles laid great stress, without any apparent dread 
of contradiction, on the grace of God and Salvation by 
Faith on the one hand, and on the need of a personal 
Saviour and the sustained action of the will on the other 
hand. I want to ask you this morning to look at the 
question as they put it before us, undismayed, as they 
are, by a possibility of a one-sided misunderstanding. 
First of all, let us take our Lord’s words which we just 
read from St. Luke xiii.“ Strive to enter in at the narrow 
door.” With those words the Lord turned the attention 
of some people who put the idle question, ‘“‘ Whether there 
are few that be saved?” to the much more practical 
question, ‘‘ Whether you, yourselves, will be saved?” 
And the word which is employed in the Greek for ‘strive’ 
is one which at once turns our thoughts to the arena 
and the public games which were so popular in antiquity. 
We are led to think of young men in eager training, con- 
centrating their purpose upon one object—to get themselves 
ready for the day of the race in order that they might 
gain the prize. And when we hear the Lord’s words we 
are bound to interpret them in this way. He says, ‘If you 
would be saved you must make the same kind of endeavour, 
you must desire it as keenly, and seek it as consistently 
as those young fellows seek the prizes for the running 
and the wrestling. It is not by dreaming ; it is not by 
idling ; itis not by a listless fatalism that this thing is to 
be won.’ The slothful, youthful spirit is always ready to 
say, ‘Well, I suppose if I am to be saved I shall be; 
there is no need for me to exert myself ; it must be God's 
doing ; my time will probably come; what I do can 
make no possible difference.’ And, unfortunately, the 
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language of many religious teachers since the New 
Testament times, has encouraged this careless, easy-going, 
apathetictone. But against this quiescent view, the Lord 
of Heaven uttered these clear and unmistakable words, 
“Strive to enter in by the narrow door, for the 
time will come when many shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able.” Are you strzving, may I ask ? 

And then I want to turn your attention to the language 
of the Apostles on the same subject. The Apostle Paul 
was the great teacher of justification by Faith, and he 
constantly dwelt upon the truth, that “ By grace we are 
saved, and not by works, lest any man should boast.” 
And yet the Apostle Paul is emphatic upon that side 
which I am referring to this morning. ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation,” he says in this passage. In 
2 Corinthians vii. 1, he uses words which certainly to-day 
would be pronounced unorthodox if he had not used 
them. He says, “ Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
defilement of the flesh and of the spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God.’’ And in this Epistle of 
Philippians he gives us an insight into his own practice. 
He says, “ Not as though I had already attained... 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.’? Just the same thing appears in 
the teaching of St. Peter. He it was who first believed 
in Christ and so became the Rock on which the Church is 
built. But what does he say? Writing to Christians, he 
says (2 Peter i. 5) “If on your part be earnestness, in 
your faith supply virtue, in your virtue knowledge,” and 
so on, and in the tenth verse of the same chapter, he says 


‘“‘ Be earnest to make your calling and election firm.” But 
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this point is nowhere more emphasized than in the 
wonderful Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘Let us fear,” says 
that fervent writer (chapter iv. 1), “lest haply a 
promise being left of the entering into His rest, 
any one of you should seem to have come short of it.” 
And in the eleventh verse of the same chapter, ‘‘ Let us be 
earnest to enter into that rest, that no man fall after the 
same example of the disobedient.” And in the 6th 
chapter again, ‘‘ We desire that each one of you may show 
the same earnestness to the full assurance of hope, to the 
end that ye may not be slothful, but imitators of those 
who through Faith and Patience inherit the promise.” 
These words of the Apostle, you notice, are simply an 
echo or repetition of those original words of the Lord 
with which I started. Thereisa fear lest men hearing the 
Gospel of Grace and of Salvation by Faith, should become 
sluggish, careless, slothful; lest they should put Faith 
instead of living—lest they should substitute Faith in the 
Cross of Christ for taking up the Cross and following Him. 
The great rest of God is spread out like a lovely country 
just beyond a swelling flood, and there is danger lest men 
should gaze upon the enchanting vision until they think 
they possess the country, because they see it, and should 
never cross the stream and enter in. The very terms of 
the Christian Gospel expose it to a misunderstanding, 
and misunderstanding the Gospel may become a means 
of ministering to this slothfulness and easefulness of our 
natural human hearts. And, therefore, the Lord and 
His Apostles raise this note of warning ; they stir us from 
our apathy ; they nerve us to effort ; they make us quick 
and alert, and we are bound to answer ; we are bound to 
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bestir ourselves ; we are bound to say, “Yes, teach us 
what we must do to work the works of God; here we 
are, loins girt and weapons ready ; here we are, lamps 
trimmed and burning ; give the word, we follow ; tell us 
what to do, we do it ; eager for work and service—ready 
to be faithful unto death,” Is that your answer to God ; 
is that your way of meeting His “Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate”? 

Now when we bring this request to know what we are 
to do to work the works of God, the Lord Jesus has an 
answer to our request. He says, “ This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” 
And, strange to say, this answer has often been quoted as 
if it were meant to be a discouragement to active and 
earnest Christian life. It has been quoted as if it were 
a command to believe instead of living ; nay, it has been 
quoted as if it were meant to cancel the other saying of 
the Lord’s on which I have dwelt, as if ‘Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate”? had been covered over by another 
commandment, “ This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on Him.’ Need I point out to you that that is the 
wrong way of dealing with the words of Jesus Christ. 
They must be interpreted by one another, not set off 
against one another and reduced to nullity. 

And directly we come to reflect, there is no friction at 
all. ‘This is the work of God, that you believe;’’ the 
tense is not aorist, ‘exercise one act of believing,” but it 
isa present tense “ that ye believe and continue believing.” 
To believe on Him whom God has sent is in itself a great 
life-long work, and it demands every energy of our nature, 
every faculty that we possess and a diligent singleness of 
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heart, which, depend upon it, is never attained by 
dreaming. To “work out your own salvation” as St. 
Paul puts it, is the same thing as “ believing on Him 
whom God has sent ” as Jesus Christ puts it, because, in 
brief, “ working out our own salvation” means a constant, 
vigorous appropriation by faith of all that is contained 
in Jesus Christ whom God has sent. It means bringing 
every thought into subjection to Him ; it means bringing 
all our emotions into harmony with His ; it means making 
our personality, as it were, the mere instrument of His 
great divine personality, so that we are able to say, as 
St. Paul said, “It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
that liveth in me.” 

Now, that is no small work. Nay, it is a work that 
will not be done by any one of us unless all our attention 
is concentrated on it, unless it is the great main purpose 
of life. It will not be done by any one of us in a dream ; 
it will only be done by diligence and zeal. 

In order to illustrate, rather than to show in full, what 
is involved in it, I want to mention this morning two 
points, which are essential in carrying out the command- 
ment. And the first is this: To believe on Him whom 
God has sent requires a careful and constant study of the 
Book which testifies of Him. The Gospel—the four 
Gospels, and especially if we add the Epistles—is like that 
magic tent in the fairy tale which rested upon the palm of 
a man's hand, but being spread out, was enlarged until it 
became a great encampment which could accommodate a 
mighty host. Many are deluded by the simplicity and the 
translucency of the Gospel. They think they know it ; 
they think they must know all that is in it, because it is 
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so clear. No! it is a deep sea which no one yet has 
fathomed. It is light itself in which things are revealed, 
and we do not understand light until we have seen all 
things revealed in the light. The study of this Gospel 
is a life-long study. I have heard of some men who 
have determined to read no other book but the Bible all 
through their life-time, and we hear to-day such men 
condemned as narrow-minded. Let me say it is a great 
deal better to do that than to determine as so many so- 
called Christians do, to read every book but the Bible—to 
be acquainted with all literature but the New Testament. 
And it is enough to remind us of what St. Paul means by 
saying “‘ Work out your own salvation,” to simply under- 
stand this—that a man will not understand the Gospel 
and the New Testament without a life-long study. 
Again, the second point is that to believe on Him 
whom God has sent, is, according to the New Testament, 
an act of identifying ourselves with Him whom God has 
sent. It means that we should be crucified with Him, 
and that we should rise with Him, and after being risen 
with Him we should “‘ Seek those things which are above,” 
where He sits on the right hand of God. Now, is it 
necessary to say that this is not done by a stroke? And 
it is a most hurtful delusion that has got about in the 
Church to-day—that it can be done by a stroke. That 
was never done once for all. It must be done every day, 
every hour. And is it necessary to say—it would not be, 
but that so many seem to think it can be done in this 
way—that this cannot be done by a formal prayer, uttered 
every morning and every evening ; nor can it be done by 
a prayer which is really fervent and in earnest occasionally 
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once in six months. It cannot be done by going to 
Church every Sunday and treating that as your little 
tribute to religion in compensation for living the 
rest of the week practically without God. It cannot 
possibly be done in these ways. It is, as St. Paul says, 
a work “wrought out with fear and trembling”; a 
work which demands, and must receive the eager, 
sensitive, believing energy of the whole soul. Prayer, 
does it mean? Yes, of course, prayer. Worshipping ? 
Yes, of course, worshipping. But it means more than 
that. It means the daily subjection of the will to 
God; it means daily setting your thoughts along the 
lines of the thought of Jesus Christ ; it means assimi- 
lating your emotions to those of Jesus, so that you love 
with His divine love, God and man; so that you pity 
with His divine pity all that are weak and sinful ; so that 
you burn with His divine indignation against all that is 
untrue and impure; so that you glow with His divine 
enthusiasm in all true and noble life ; so that you are 
constantly possessed with His great zeal in the service 
to which you are called. And you think that can be 
done without effort, and by dreaming and sitting idle in 
a pew on Sunday, listening to a man preach? No, not 
by any means. On those terms no great thing was ever 
done, and this greatest thing is on such terms impossible. 
Now instead of dwelling further this morning upon 
what is meant by this life of “working out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” I shall just remind you 
that the experience of those who went before us confirms 
everything that has just been said. Let me take two 
familiar instances. Take Thomas 4 Kempis, take Samuel 
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Rutherford. Here were. two of God’s saints. Look at 
the works of the first. That exquisite humility ; that 
tender and sensitive apprehension of God; that careful 
that 
growing indifference to the opinions of men and growing 


direction of the whole attention towards Him ; 
absorption in the opinions of Christ ; does it seem to 
you that that was attained without trouble? It seems to 
me that it was the constant, unremitting labour of the 
man’s life. I know it is the custom now to discredit 
monkish religion ; and because Thomas a Kempis lived in 
a monastery we Protestants may think that he has nothing 
to teach us. Look, then at Samuel Rutherford, a leader 
of the advanced Reformation ; the Presbyterian, dreading 
as much as I do the idea of justification by works. What 
does he say? His ministry at Anworth was made 
effectual by a close communion maintained with Jesus 
Christ of such a kind, that when he came to speak to 
his people, the people became aware of Jesus Christ in 
the speaker. And how was that attained—easily ? No 
indeed. It was attained by a zeal, a watchfulness and 
diligence which astonishes us now; it was attained by 
bringing every faculty he possessed into the service. He 
brought a rich mind, and used every intellectual gift he 
possessed ; he brought a rich fancy and that wonderful 
faculty which may be called the spiritual imagination ; 
he brought, above all, a constant, careful subjection of 
himself to the Lord, with whom he spoke. And the con- 
sequence was, that out of a life of such labour and such 
perpetual toil, there came the consciousness of a present 
Christ in the man who spoke. And in his letters to all his 
people, and those addressed even to the very best of them, 
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what is the burthen of this great reformer, this follower in 
the steps of St. Paul and Augustine and Calvin and John 
Knox? Why, the burthen all through is to these saintly 
people: “Try to make a sure work of your salvation ; do 
not think it is attained ; you have to work at it if it is 
to be realized.’ There may be to-day a considerable 
contempt for this puritan, spiritual life; we do not 
admit either Monks or Puritans ; but the question is, in 
these matters, are not the Monk and the Puritan alike 
simply repeating the words of the Apostles and Jesus 
Christ ? and are they not simply laying down the eternal 
principles of a spiritual life, and reminding us that unless 
we ‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate,” and, “ Work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling,” it is 
impossible for us to be what God wishes us to be. And I 
am bound to say that, though we judge the lives of men in 
the past better because we have them written in books, 
all the good people I know are just the same in the 
present day. I do not know a single genuine Christian 
who is not doing exactly what Thomas 4 Kempis did, 
and Samuel Rutherford. Of course I know hundreds of 
professing Christians who are not; but that is not the 
point. These genuine Christians to-day are working 
on the same lines though they have found their great 
work becoming a joy to them. God wishes it should 
be. Their Bible study; their constant prayer ; their 
delicate attention to the Christian fellowship: all these 
have ceased to be to them a task, and have become to 
them a joy. But it is work of a very practical kind, and 
work which makes a demand upon them ; which they feel 
to be a strain on every nerve, and to call forth every 
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power in body and soul and spirit. I do not know of any 
single Christian to-day, doing any work—any real work— 
who is not a diligent student of his Bible, who does not 
read the Bible as some of these business men read the 
fluctuations of the market. I do not know one of them 
who does not make the personal culture of the spirit as 
great a business in life, as yonder athlete makes the 
training of the body in preparation for the race. I donot 
know one of them that does not cultivate an eager, earnest 
interest in the Christian fellowship, Christian testimony, 
and Christian service, bestowing upon them as much toil, 
and time, and thought as the world bestows upon its 
society engagements and its constant round of pleasures. 
The great difference between the Christian and the 
worldling is, not that one works and the other does not, 
but that the worldling toils and moils and dies, and the 
Christian toils and moils and lives for evermore. 

Oh, I do urge it upon you dear Christian people here 
this morning ; let us put the question: are we giving 
the proper attention to the great object for which we live ? 
do we labour day and night in Him, our Lord? Do we 
see the highway of Holiness spanning the desert ? and do 
we resolutely walk therein, unattracted by the broad 
and flowery paths in which other people wander? For 
it is only when we are awake, and alert, and living, 
“ working out our own salvation with fear and trembling,” 
that we are able to understand the meaning of the next 
clause, “ For it is God that worketh in us both to will, to 
work for His good pleasure.” ‘Strive to enter in at the 
narrow door, for many shall seek to enter in and shall not 
be able.” God grant it may be none of us 
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A MISSIONARY SERMON, 
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“ The men that are settled on their lees.’’—Zeph. i. 12. 


HIS isa striking figure! As we are told of the old 
Cynic Philosopher, that he went through the city 

of Athens in the daytime with a lamp, as if he were 
searching for something, and to the enquiry, “ What art 
thou looking for ?’’ answered, “A Man”; sothe Lord is 
here represented as making an investigation into 
Jerusalem, and bringing a search light into its streets 
and houses, not that He may find out the strong and the 
good and the true, but that He may expose those persons 
who lurk in every city and in every community “ settled 
on their lees.’ They whom the Lord means to search 
out are people who lower the whole spiritual tone 
of society ; like an empty goblet from which all the wine 


has been drained, they are entirely emptied of faith in 
r 
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God and in the Supernatural. They do not profess to 
be atheists ; they speak with all respect about God, but 
their theory is that “He will not do good, neither will 
He do evil,’ for He has resigned the government of the 
world, and the sceptre is in other hands. 

Men in this temper of mind are, as verse 13 indicates, 
the peculiar product of a materially wealthy society. The 
habit of living on a large margin of revenue over and 
above that which supplies the necessaries of life; the 
inclination to secure ease and comfort by a balance at the 
banker’s ; the absorption in business, or in the pleasures 
which are maintained by the results of business; the 
self-centred confidence of men who have pushed their 
way in the world; the isolation of classes which removes 
the Haves from the Aavenots and leads the rich to for- 
get the sensation of poverty ; all these things combine to 
produce a fatty degeneration of the spiritual nature, and 
a consequent radical unbelief in a living and working 
God. It is generally assumed that Wealth is equivalent 
to Well-being, and that a nation which is accumulating 
vast piles of Capital must be happy and progressive. 
But men of insight, men of the prophetic type, tell us a 
very different tale. They know the hardihood of clans 
that till a churlish soil, and with difficulty procure the 
means of living ; they remember that great deeds have 
usually been done by peoples that inhabit mountain 
wastes, or doubtful dunes rescued from the envious sea ; 
they perceive that ‘ plain living and high thinking” go 
together ; and that strong faith in God is usually found 
rather among the poor than among the rich. Thus they 
have uttered notes of warning when riches increase, and 
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have urged the good and the true not to set their hearts 
upon them. They have pointed, not with pride so much 
as with foreboding, to 
eA ACe 
Shrivelling in sunshine of its prosperous years.” 

It is God’s goodness, as much as his severity, which 
visits these shrunken and decaying peoples with adversity, 
which makes their wealth a spoil and their houses a deso- 
lation, which leaves their great buildings tenantless to 
fall into ruins, and the land they have clutched and tilled, 
to yield its harvests for others and not for them. We 
should be glad when the Lord comes amongst us with 
His search-lights to find out those who are settled on 
their lees, and to punish them; for it is these gross and 
material natures that keep thought grovelling, and 
morality conventional, and conduct unheroic, and by the 
chill of their presence check the enthusiasm of faith, and 
the grand surrenders of devotion. 

But it is not of the nation that I wish now to speak, 
but rather of the units who compose the nation, and of 
the Church which should be the salt of the nation. 

I.—How is God to deal with those that are settled on 
their lees, that say in their heart: ‘The Lord will not do 
good, neither will He do evil?’”’ Do we not know such 
men? Some who because they are not disturbed, because 
they have no trouble in life, entirely ignore God. When 
they came into the world they found their nest made and 
their table spread. Everything has gone well with them, 
Success has followed them, like a shadow at school, at 
college, in business, in their professions. They married 


and were happy in their marriage ; their children have 
T2 
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grown up around them, tall and strong and beautiful. 
They do not retain God in their hearts: really they have 
no room for Him. Life is so full and comfortable, they 
do not even need Him. They earn what they require, 
good honest men, and they enjoy what they earn. Their 
religion they take up as part of the social system in which 
they live. They say their prayers and attend their 
church, not from any deep and inward impulse, or with 
any lively realization of unseen things, but just in the 
same way that they pay visits, leave cards of ceremony on 
the correct people, and put in an appearance at certain 
social functions. 

Now, assuming the case that God really loves these 
men, and wants their hearts, that He yearns over 
them as a father yearns over his child, and hungers for 
a response, some answering word of gratitude and love ; 
assuming too that He has a use for these men, intends 
them for a nobler end than this easy, languid, unheroic 
life, and is bent on arousing them to a sense of their 
destiny; what can He do to them, how can He deal 
with them? Let us take an example which partly answers 
the question. Just at the end of the last century, John 
Vanderkemp—a Dutchman of considerable power, who 
had been an officer for sixteen years in the army of the 
Prince of Orange; and on leaving the army had gone 
to Edinburgh, taken a medical degree, and returned to 
his own country, where he practised with great success in 
the town of Middleburgh ; an able, learned, prosperous 
man—was spending a bright June afternoon on the river 
Meuse with his wife and child. The little boat sped over 
the waters, and there seemed no ground for fear, when 
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the sky darkened, the wind arose, a waterspout was 
formed, which bore down upon them and in a minute 
capsized the boat. In spite of the doctor’s most strenuous 
efforts to save them, his wife and child were drowned. 
Up to this time he had been, like most of the scientific 
men of that day, a Deist. He had settled on hts lees. 
But now he was disturbed. In his bereavement he sought 
Jesus and found Him. The Saviour who had comforted 
him claimed him for His service. In 1798 an appeal 
for Missionaries was issued by our London Missionary 
Society: a copy of this appeal fell into the hands of 
Dr.Vanderkemp. He volunteered, and went out to South 
Africa, as the pioneer of the Society’s work among the 
Kaffirs. His religious ardour, his self-denial, his learning, 
his passionate love for the oppressed race, made his few 
years of service fruitful in blessing. And in December, 
1811, when his last hour had come, a friend asking him 
what was the state of his mind, he said, ‘‘all is well.” ‘Is 
it light or dark with you?” said his friend. “Light,” he 
answered, Yes, when men who are settled on their lees 
die, it is Dark ; but if by the mercy of God they are 
roused, though it should be through trouble and loss, in 
the evening time, at the close of the trouble, it is Light. 

Some, again, are sett/ed on their lees not because of 
their success and prosperity but because of disappointment, 
or doubt, or carelessness. What an amazing thing it is 
to see the indifference of men about the divine possibilities 
which are before them. With bleared eyes they look 
straight into Heaven and see nothing. With closed ears 
they are surrounded by angelic music and never hear a 
sound. The finger of God touches their hearts, and there 
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is no thrill of joy ; the love of God plays on them like © 
the sunshine on a dismal marsh, but seems only to draw 
out the miasma, and to increase the tenacity of the slime. 
The sorrows which are sent to them in order to turn 
their hearts to God only harden them and evoke blasphemy 
and execration. The proofs which are furnished by life 
and by death, by history and science, by human experience, 
and the clear facts of the Kingdom of Heaven, seem only 
to intensify their doubt. They well not believe. Tell 
them they are beasts, sprung from a beastly birth, and 
they believe it readily without waiting to master the 
arguments of Darwin or Heckel. But tell them that they 
are made in the image of God and called to be the sons 
of God, and no demonstration, not even the demonstration 
of Zhe Son of God Himself, will move their obdurate 
incredulity. Oh! this sheer indifference and carelessness 
about Eternal things ; look at it! Here are people who 
are agitated day and night about a horse race, but are 
quite unconcerned about the race which they themselves 
are running and its goal. Here are people who will take 
more interest in the alleged poisoning of a race-horse 
than in the Death of Him who came into the world to 
save them. Is not this what God means by ‘“‘ Men who 
are settled on their lees’? ? We need a trumpet voice to 
stir them—a direct appeal—the sharp dealings of God 
with the soul. One day when Thomas Collins was 
preaching,a man leaving his work, covered with flour 
from a mill, dropped in from simple curiosity. He stood 
at the door of the building and looked round with a 
vacant stare. The preacher saw him, and in_ his 
prayer, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon that miller ! ” 
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The man hurried out of the place, but the words were 
like a fire in his soul. He was roused from his lees 
and before many weeks were passed he was himself 
proclaiming the message of God and bringing others to 
his Saviour. 

If my words reach anyone who is settled on his lees, 
whether from wealth or poverty, whether from success or 
failure, whether from gross sin or from simple negligence, 
may this stern but gracious threat of our God rouse him ! 
May the Lord’s candles of conviction come, searching 
you out, showing you to yourself as you appear to Him, 
startling you if need be with the fear and terror of your 
position, shaking you from this incredible apathy. His 
punishments are very merciful ; they are like thunderbolts 
which split the stubborn rock so that the hidden streams 
begin to flow, like the ploughshare which goes deep into 
the soil so that the seed of God may take root. I could 
pray that He would visit every careless soul with these 
sharp reminders, these tender chastisements, which stir us 
from our lees. 

II.—But we are thinking not only of those who are 
dead in trespasses and sins, but of those who are “at ease in 
Zion.” ‘All men,” even among those who are called by 
the name of Christ, “have not faith.” The carelessness 
about the Kingdom of God among Christians is even 
worse than the indifference about salvation in the unsaved. 
What are we about, in a world which is so largely ignorant 
of the very message which was entrusted to the Church 
centuries ago; in a world which is so largely incredulous 
of the Faith, because it seems to evoke so little enthusiasm 
in the minds of those who profess to hold it? We may 
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well marvel at the patience of God. If an earthly 
sovereign in the old despotic days had been treated by 
his servants as we have treated our Lord and Master, the 
rebels would have paid the penalty with their heads. 
If any officer in the army received the slight from his 
men which we have inflicted on our Saviour, he would 
bring the mutineers before a court martial, and they 
would be drummed out of the Regiment, or visited with 
the fate of deserters. No employer would keep a man 
in his employ, no mistress would keep a maid in her 
house, who had behaved as the Church has behaved to 
her Lord. 

He redeemed us that we might be As wztnesses to all 
nations. He ascended up into Heaven that He might 
give us power from on high to deliver our testimony to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. He has never withheld 
the promised power from those who were eager to receive 
it. But here is the melancholy fact, that the Church for 
many centuries hardly made an effort to carry the good 
tidings to the world ; and only now, after the long lethargy 
of disobedience, is she slowly rising up to fulfil the belated 
task. The Power which is stored up for the evangelization 
of the world has hardly been claimed. The habit of 
united and prolonged prayer — which was to be the 
condition of receiving the power—has been allowed to 
decay. If men have asked for the Holy Ghost it has been 
in a merely conventional way; they have not expected 
to receive—in their hearts they have not really desired— 
that quickening and transforming energy. How paralysed 
has been the Church which might be clothed with power. 
The idle cry that miracles do not happen, raised by 
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unbelievers, has been placidly accepted by believers. 
The bitter reproach that God does not interfere in the 
world’s affairs, that ‘ He will not do good, neither will He 
do evil,” has been received by the Church as a serious 
contribution to her theology. And even where God has 
in answer to the believing prayers of a few faithful souls, 
wrought marvels, the eyes of Christians have been so 
holden that they could not see. 

The other day I was talking to a Christian man on the 
town council of one of our largest cities, and as he told 
me of the mischief worked by certain houses of Amuse- 
ment, I ventured to remark that, in my opinion, the 
Christian people of the town ought to meet for prayer, 
and ask God to deliver them from an evil which was only 
maintained by selfish interests and the support of a 
benighted law. He smiled and said, “ but that would be 
to believe in miracles.’ Now, strange to say, he had told 
me before how the license of a similar theatre had been 
refused in the previous week by a majority of the Council, 
although the interests on the Council had seemed in its 
favour ; and he had mentioned that some Councillors who 
had expressed their determination to support the license 
in the morning, later in the day voted against it. And 

now my remark about prayer led his wife to tell us that 
she together with some others had, on that very Thurs- 
day morning been in prayer that the Council might be 
inclined to refuse that pernicious application. In a word, 
my good friend had just had a miracle of answered prayer 
wrought before his eyes, and his own wife had been an 
agent in it, and yet to the proposition that prayer could 
work miracles where men are powerless, he had almost 
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mechanically advanced the objection that miracles are 
not to be expected. And to add to the mystery of the 
position, he was a most orthodox believer in the Bible 
and made no question that all the miracles recorded there 
had really happened. When Christians have come into 
that state of mind, are they not “settled on their lees” ? 
Is not their inward notion that “The Lord will not do 
good, neither will He do evil”? God has, to put it 
briefly, retired; He cannot maintain His people when 
they attempt great things for Him, and He cannot 
counteract or overthrow the enemies who work against 
His counsels. A Church that is settled on its lees cannot 
evangelise the world. Wealth and culture, self-satisfaction 
and self-confidence are idle weapons. Give me the 
poverty and the simplicity of Herrnhut. Give me that 
village cobbler, William Carey, and the Missionary Society 
with a magnificent capital of thirteen pounds, two 
shillings and sixpence. Give me men and women who 
are so entirely powerless, that they cannot pretend 
to trust anyone or anything but God. Give me 
a Church alert, believing, on its knees, baptised with 
Spiritual Power. This is the agency that God will 
use. And when the Church is thus clothed with power 
from on high, the young men that are brought up within 
her borders will be ready to offer themselves. That 
pretty modesty which pleads that they are not fit for so 
great a work will give way to the triumphant cry, “I can 
do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth me— 
when I am weak then am I strong.” We want for the 
work men of talent, men of education, men of natural 
gifts, if they can be found. But these things are not 
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indispensable. The one indispensable thing is, that we 
should have men of Faith, men who absolutely believe 
that Christ died for all men, that His salvation is nigh 
them that fear Him, that the Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. One such 
man does more to kindle faith than all the logic of the 
schools and all the eloquence of the pulpits. Men of 
Faith—that is the demand of God. One of our poets 
has said about the great missionary who carried the 
Gospel to Ireland in that dim far century : 


“‘The saint his great soul flung upon the world, 
And took the people with him like a wind.” 

What Patrick did for Ireland, the modern missionary 
must do for the vaster heathenism of India and China 
and Africa. God has been visiting us, and stirring us 
from our lees; He has given us new Faith and new 
Power; and now in the quickened Church He is calling 
for His ambassadors. ‘‘Whom shall I send? Who will 
go for us?” 

Consecrated, roused hearts are answering, ‘ Here 


are WE.” 
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A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1892. 
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“ Who Eis own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, 


that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness.” 
t Peter ii. 24. 


‘OW true it is that we always demand of our religion 
that it should speak to us about a new birth, and 

that the only regeneration of theology, as a great 
theologian once said, is found in the theology of regenera- 
tion. That the soul should be born again ; that society 
should be remade; that there should be a new heaven 
and a new earth—these are the demands that we make 
from generation to generation. Sometimes the stress is 
laid upon the first, as in the apostolic days, or in the 


evangelical revival. Sometimes the stress is laid upon 
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the second, as in the schools of Greek speculation, or in 
the atmosphere of the French Revolution. Sometimes 
the stress is laid upon the third, as in the apocalyptic 
visions of St. Paul or St. John. But the keynote is 
always the same—regeneration. The world, society, 
man, always appeal to us as if they were an untimely 
birth, and they move in us the feeling that they are 
about to be born, rather than already existing. Many of 
you must have felt that nature herself gives you, at rare 
intervals, the promise on the prophecy of this recon- 
struction. It may be when you are hearing the 
master-music of some great poet, or it may be in 
the interpretation of a great painter, or possibly it is 
in watching the transhguration of an exceptional sunset, 
or, perhaps, when you have surmounted with difficulty 
a mountain summit, and see a great and sunny prospect 
spreading before your eyes, you catch a glimpse of a 
nature that is restored, of a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

And how strange is the persistency with which men 
dream of a reconstructed society—strange because, when- 
ever men have formed ideals of a Utopia, history has 
mocked them by making the actual worse. Plato's 
Republic came just before the destruction of that bright 
Athenian life. Augustine’s Ccvztas Det was the prelude 
to the great schism of the Catholic Church. Our own 
Arcadia and Utopia were on the eve of the severest 
ruptures that ever broke English society... Yet men 
dream and believe in a reconstructed society, sometimes 
to the exclusion of all other thought, deserving that 
censure of our great modern prophet, who laughed at 
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‘the gospel of brotherhood—not according to any of the 
four old evangelists, calling on men to repent and mend 
each his own life, that they might be saved, but a gospel, 
rather, according to a new fifth evangelist, calling upon 
men to amend the whole world’s existence, and to be 
saved by making the constitution.” 

Now, these words of Carlyle bring me to the subject of 
this text. It gives the condition of all regeneration, which 
is, that the individual soul be regenerate. The soul that 
has learned to live unto righteousness possesses the key to 
a regenerate society and the promise of the new heaven 
and the new earth. And our text reminds us that the 
method of that regeneration of the soul is given us in the 
great fact of our Lord’s sufferings, who Himself “ bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree.” 

There is a twofold truth in this text, which I ask 
you to bear in mind this morning. On the one hand, 
though no explanation can be given which is quite 
satisfactory of what the Lord meant precisely when 
He said that He had come to give His life a ransom 
for many, and “this is the blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of 
sins’’; yet, on the other hand, the apostolic writings, 
and the history of the Church, and the Christian 
experience of to-day, all tend to show that we must 
steadily grasp and faithfully present that great fact as 
the foundation of man’s pardon and the means of his 
regeneration. 

Now, on the one hand it is said with truth that no 
satisfactory explanation can be offered. The New Testa- 


ment appears to give no theory upon the subject at all, 
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as if there were no need of a theory. And when first a 
theory was suggested, at the end of the second century, 
by the great writer Irenzeus, that theory was crude in the 
extreme. Irenzus taught, or at least suggested, that 
the ransom paid was a ransom paid to the devil, who 
was the rightful owner of sinful men on account of 
Adam’s sin. The ransom paid was God's fair price 
offered to the devil in just exchange—the death of 
His Son in place of the death of mankind. The 
devil was satisfied with the exchange until he found 
that he had been defrauded on the morning of the 
resurrection. Strange as it may seem to us, this crude 
explanation elaborated in the third century held its place 
in the Church for nearly a thousand years, and though it 
is completely unsatisfying to an awakened moral sense, 
it has the advantage of perfect clearness and simplicity. 
When Anselm refuted it in the celebrated treatise, Cur 
Deus Homo, he suggested the far more refined but far 
more difficult conception that the glory of God was 
impaired by the sin of man, and was restored by the 
sacrifice of our Lord. From Anselm’s time to the present 
day thoughtful men have tried in every way to represent 
the theory of this great fact of which the Apostle spoke. 
Perhaps we are coming gradually to a conclusion which 
we might have reached long ago—that this fact of the 
propitiation for sin is precisely one of those mysteries 
which the New Testament leaves unexplained because, 
to our present mind and knowledge, they are essentially 
inexplicable. The origin of physical life is unexplained, 
and the stupendous fact of the resurrection from the 
dead is unexplained. The origin of sin is unexplained, 
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and the mystery of its removal is unexplained. If we 
were ever to understand how “sin came into the world 
and all our woe,” perhaps then we should come to 
understand how it was vanquished by Him who bore it. 
As it is, the origin of sin is only told us ina deep and 
significant allegory—a tale which, notwithstanding all 
it tells, shows clearly that it does not tell us all, and by 
its very form baffles our further inquiry. And the 
victory over sin is presented in a fact which, though it is 
perfectly simple and plain as a historic occurrence, when 
we come to inquire into it, proves to be from a transcen- 
dental world, a glimpse of a divine order, of a divine 
nature, of a divine righteousness, which is otherwise not 
known to us at all—a fact which we may not search into 
to explain, and which, according to the significant 
utterance of one of the sacred writers, the very angels 
desire to look into, apparently in vain. Why and in 
what sense sin required for its forgiveness the sacrifice of 
the God-man, what the meaning of the word propitiation 
is as applied to Christ, how He paid a ransom, to whom 
it was paid, how the shedding of blood—of His blood— 
was for the remission of sins, the method of the recon- 
ciliation which we receive from Him, these are problems 
which we are sure to discuss, which we cannot help 
discussing. But the shadowy insufficiency of their solu- 
tion must not lead us to charge the great truth itself with 
insufficiency, or to leave it undeclared because confessedly 
we have to leave it unexplained. 

Now, the other side of the truth on which I want to 
dwell for a few moments is this—that the fact is witnessed 
by the apostolic writings, by the history of the Church, 
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and by the Christian experience of to-day as the essential 
ground and means of man’s pardon and regeneration. I 
think I need not trouble you this morning by any proof 
that the apostolic writings testify to this fact. It is 
generally admitted that out of the five main groups of 
New Testament writings—the Pauline, the Alexandrine, 
the Johannean, the Petrine, and the Jacobean—all, except 
the last, are perfectly explicit in presenting the sacrifice 
of Christ as the divine ground of human pardon, and the 
means—the all-sufficient means—of human redemption,’ 
which supersede the imperfect means implied in the 
ancient ritual and sacrifice. Almost equally unnecessary 
is it for me to dwell this morning upon the testimony 
which the history of the Church presents. But just let me 
refer to this—that the last century of Christian history has 
been more significant than any previous century in its 
testimony to this fact. Ina very interesting little book 
published a few years ago called Gospel Ethnology, 
the earnest writer showed by the examination of 
missionary facts that in all parts of the world where 
missionaries had been successful, it was this mysterious 
fact—the pardon received through a simple faith in the 
crucified Saviour—that had proved to be the arrow-head; 
penetrating the armour of heathen prejudice and sin, and 
carrying into the hearts of men of all races and in all 
stages of culture the first beginnings of an ethical and of 
a civilised life. 

I will not dwell upon that familiar story, because 
I want to lay special stress upon the fact which is open 
to every one’s observation, and which I rejoice to think 
is testified by the experience of multitudes here this 
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morning. It is surely the experience which we have 
ourselves passed through, and if we could get the revela- 
tion of the inward life of all who are listening to me here, 
we should find, without exception, that at the root of the 
peace which is the secret of the Christian life is that un- 
explained fact which by the goodness of God has taken 
possession of our convictions and penetrated into our life. 
Who is there here that would not feel the truth of this 
description ?--When the soul awakes to the sense of a 
personal need, when sin starts into an awful reality, not 
the less terrible because we cannot in the least explain 
it; when in the inward chaos the heart and the flesh 
begin to cry out for God, for the living God, God recon- 
ciled, God pardoning, God saving, how idle it is to turn 
to anything in ourselves—any fragment of a wrecked 
goodness, any vestige of a drowned divinity that floats 
upon the troubled waters of the soul! How hopeless it 
is in our ignorance and imbecility to lay hold of the All- 
righteous, the All-just, the All-merciful God! His image 
is mitrored for us only in those troubled waters of our 
own need, and His face appears there darkened with a 
frown, and wrathful, as it seems, with the uneasy surging 
afd crashing billows of our own unrest. How useless it is 
for us to expect a phrase from human lips to comfort us ! 
The deeds we speak of are done; they cannot be undone. 
We bear in our person the marks of those irreparable 
deeds. Our character—the very character that cries out 
for a reforim—-is made up out of the elements of that 
hopeless past. We find no comfort in any philosophy. 
We see no way in any self-help. We plunge deeper 
_ down with every effort to be free. And then it is a vital 
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question indeed—a question which the whole soul puts 
and urges again and again: Is there a way of pardon out- 
side ourselves? Is there a rock to which the soul can 
cling? Is there a fact, accomplished, demonstrable, 
which, entering from without, can calm the tumult and 
change the chaos within ? 

I wonder if there is any one who is perfectly true to 
himself that has not come to that point at some turn in 
the way of life, and has asked, “Is there a way?” And 
then happy is it for you if there has risen up before you 
that vision of what was done upon the Cross. And as you 
look upon it, many voices, familiar voices, speak to 
your troubled soul. ‘Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world,’ says the great 
Forerunner. And the other John echoes, ‘He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the 
sins of the whole world.’”’ And Paul says, ‘ He was 
delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised for our 
justification.”” And that other Pauline writer answers, 
“The blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish unto God, cleanse your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God.’ 
And Peter says, ‘Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree, that we, having died .unto sins, 
may live unto righteousness ; by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” And the chorus of voices swells along the 
highway of the ages, and we catch the sound of such 
voices as that dying Puritan who said, “I cannot say I 
have not so lived that I should now be afraid to die, but 
I can say I have so learned Christ that I am not afraid 
to die.” There is a tumult of gladness, and many 
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friends of ours are in the throng, many who haye gone 
before, and many of whom we have read and heard, and 
as we turn to that cloud of witnesses and ask them 
‘Whence their victory came ; 
They with united breath 


Ascribe the victory to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to His death.” 


On the Cross seems to be for us God in Christ 
reconciling us unto Himself, not imputing to us our 
transgressions. There is the rock to which we cling— 
there is the truth which has entered in from without 
and saved ? 

And now I ask in conclusion for a moment, Are there 
some who have found God in another way? are there 
some who are born again, but not through faith in that 
revealed, inexplicable truth? We cannot deny that 
the light from the Cross is so diffused in our religious 
atmosphere that many receive it without recognising the 
source from which it flowed. We cannot deny that 
there are certain derived ethical truths which are 
preached with great effect by those who never touch 
upon the fact that we have been considering. But 
still the question comes, Are there any really bad people 
made good without it ? are there any sunken, degraded, 
heathen societies changed into Christian communities 
without it? is there any church, strong, aggressive, 
triumphant, and expansive without it ? and have we not 
seen a decay entering into many churches due entirely 
to this fact, that the intellectual uncertainty about the 
theory of Christ’s saving work has brought a note of 
uncertainty into the announcement of the truth? I do 
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not answer these questions, but I ask you to consider 
them. I want to see whether there is a way other than 
that way, a regeneration accomplished without Him who 
‘died for our sins and bare them in His own body on 
the tree.” 

But I hear some eager spirit saying to-day, ‘‘ That is 
the old theology. It is not the theology adapted for 
the nineteenth century.” And may I answer, It is the 
old theology. It is much older than that which our 
fathers and our forefathers preached. It is the simple 
theology of the first century. Weight it with the 
speculation of Irenzus, and you make it a leaden 
doubt in every moral nature. Identify it with the 
speculation of Anselm, or with the similar speculations 
of others who have trod in Anselm’s steps, and you will 
suggest a doubt by your statement of the theory, which 
will lead men away from the contemplation of the fact ; 
and in this form the truth of which I speak may lose its 
power and be a source of difficulty instead of salvation. 

But let any one of us, the very simplest, go himself 
to the Cross of Christ, and in a vital experience of 
contrition and pardon and regeneration receive that 
saving fact, and let any one of us so fortified issue from 
the chambers of realisation in the living power of the 
Spirit of God, and then let us declare afresh, even to the 
men of to-day, the broad, deep truth which Paul and 
Peter preached, modestly confessing that we ourselves 
were born again without understanding the mystery that 
enswathes the fact, and even while we held a theory 
which has proved to ourselves unsatisfactory ; let us, 
avoiding all temptation to place our theory upon a line 
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with the truth which has savel us, set forth Christ, 
manifestly crucified, before the men of the day in which 
we live, as the appointed means of redemption to every 
one that believeth. 

And will the results halt? By no means. God, who 
ordained the method, Himself produces the results. 
Regenerate souls are added to the church, and a re- 
generate church works for a regenerate society, and looks 
with confidence to a regenerate earth, a new heaven and 
a new earth, because “the whole creation groans and 
travails in expectation together until now, waiting for 
the manifestation of the Son of God.” 

Oh, my brothers and sisters, let us again this morning 
make it clear to ourselves that we are resting in Him 
Who “ Himself bare cur sins in His own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness,” and we, living unto righteousness, shall 
have taken a long step towards that remaking of society 
and the world, which waits for righteous men and 
righteous women to be born again. 


RE-ONION. 


A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY MorNING, SEPTEMBER 11th, 1892. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


ILL you turn to the first six verses of the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians? “T 
therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
‘valk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love; endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is 
one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all.” 

The idea of Christian re-union is kept very prominently 
before our eyes during the present month. To some it 
is a matter of enthusiasm and hope, to others i# is a 
matter of gibes and derision. But it is clearly our duty 
to understand what is the mind of Christ upon the 
subject. We know that in the last prayer for His disciples, 
He asked His Father that they all might be one; and the 
passage we have just read from St. Paul, is like an ampli- 


fication, a specification, of what that unity means. Let 
me 
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us seek, then, this morning, humbly to ask our Lord 
what He means by oneness, and, if our faults have frus- 
trated His purpose, let us confess them, and set ourselves 
intelligently to realize His ideal. 

Now, the long habit of centuries has made it seem 
obvious to many excellent people, brought up in Catholic 
circles, that what Jesus Christ meant was a unity of 
Church organization; such a unity as existed, or is 
supposed by Catholics to have existed, in those early 
centuries before the great schism between Rome and 
Byzantium. Certainly, if that belief is right, the prayer 
of our Lord is not answered ; and, what is stranger still, 
the possibility of its answer has seemed to drift farther 
and farther away in the course of the Christian centuries; 
and, what is, perhaps, strangest of all, the possibility of 
its answer has only appeared strong in periods when 
religious life has been weak, and, whenever the tides of 
religious faith and zeal have risen, they have swept the 
idea of that realization away. 

Let me remind you how, first of all, there came that 
sharp division, which has lasted now for a thousand years, 
between the Latin and the Orthodox Churches; and 
when the Western or Latin Church, under the com- 
manding intellect of Hildebrand, achieved a solidarity 
and promised a lasting unity, it was only in order to fall 
into a melancholy spiritual decadence prolonged through 
half a millennium. Becoming powerless to advance, cor- 
rupt in morals and superstitious in creed, she was only 
saved by that other great division called the Reformation, 
which produced the great Protestant Churches and 
quickened the old Catholic Church into a new life. 

If you confine your attention to what is most familiar 
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to us, the history of religion in England, the same truth 
is illustrated on a smaller scale. The Protestant Church, 
established in England, has always been feeble and un- 
spiritual precisely in proportion to the strength of State 
or Church, which prevented the freest separation along 
the lines of a spiritual-and conscientious conviction. 

At the present moment, the Protestant world is divided 
into four great ecclesiastical organizations of similar, and 
indeed, almost equal, size—the Lutheran, the Methodist, 
the Anglican, and the Presbyterian -—and into a 
number of far freer and looser organizations which 
may, for convenience sake, be described generally as 
Independents. 

Now, on the Catholic theory, this is all a weary record 
of decay. It is the work of an enemy, it is the frustration 
of our Lord’s dying prayer. On the Catholic theory, the 
duty of modern Christians is to attempt the impossible 
task of reversing the whole drift of spiritual history ; it is 
our duty to bring these vast and diversified organizations 
into a submissive unity, such a unity as never existed 
before except in the pious imagination of ecclesiastical 
writers, such a unity as has only come within the possibility 
of existence in periods of spiritual darkness, ignorance 
and stagnation. 

Now, is it not plain that it would be a great relief to 
Faith, to Hope, yes, and to Love, if we could only gain 
a point of view from which these divisions would wear 
another aspect, a point of view from which we might be 
able to see that the prayer of the great Redeemer on the 
last night of His earthly life, so far from remaining 
unanswered, had been receiving, all along, a real and a 


progressive answer ? 
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Now, if we take the New Testament and try to breathe 
its spirit, if we turn resolutely away from the perversions 
and the glamours of Church history, if we seek to under- 
stand what the Lord and His apostles actually expected 
to result from the Redeemer’s work, in history, we are 
surprised to discover that there was never any expectation 
of such an organization as Catholicism demands. We 
find that these diversified forms which living Christianity 
has taken, are perfectly consistent with everything that is 
spoken by the Lord or by His apostles. On the other 
hand, we quickly make the discovery that the unity 
which they expected and led us to expect, is a unity 
which now exists, a unity which, in spite of all outward 
divisions, is constantly maintained and might be indefi- 
nitely deepened and quickened if only we would open our 
eyes to its existence, and seek in practice to bring it out 
into clearer consciousness. 

Now, I ask you, for a moment, to look at these points 
of unity which are mentioned in the text, beginning with 
the last, ‘One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you ail.” That already exisis. 
No churchman, however bigoted, has ever ventured to 
deny that the vast Fatherhood of God spreads beyond 
his own church organization. ‘One baptism,” that is 
seen already to exist, directly we remember that the 
baptism spoken of in the New Testament isa baptism of 
the Spirit and of fire, which Christ Jesus substituted for 
the water baptism of the Baptist; this baptism has 
always been one, and this unity is asserted again in the 
expression, ‘One Spirit ;” for the Spirit of God cannot 
be divided. ‘One faith,” that already exists ; for the 
New Testament does not mean by “faith a creed drawn 
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out in special articles, but it means a living and a realized 
trust in God and His salvation. ‘One Lord,” that 
already exists. No Catholic, of any repute, has ever 
ventured to assert that our Lord and Master is confined 
to the limits of the Catholic Church. ‘One hope of 
your calling,” no sectarianism has ever succeeded in 
destroying or even clouding that hope. 

But still there remains an expression, “one body,” 
about which dispute is liable to occur ; for, according te 
the Catholic doctrine, the ‘“‘one body” is the unified 
organization of the Church. I leave it to the last, because, 
where dispute arises, we are always fortified by the 
discovery of many previous points of agreement; and, 
if we are agreed that men already enjoy those points of 
unity which have been enumerated as the mark of 
Christians, we are already prepared to discover that the 
“one body ” is something which is also in existence. 

Now, the interpretation which Catholics give to this 
phrase, ‘‘one body,” is perfectly inadmissible in the light 
of the New Testament. Turn to those references which 
you find in the margin, to illustrate the expression, “ one 
body.”” You are referred to Rom. xii. 5, “So we, who 
are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members 
one of another.’’- You are referred to 1 Cor. xii. 12, 
‘Ror, as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of the body, being many, are one body: 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptised 
into one body.”’ And even in the second chapter of this 
epistle itself, at the sixteenth verse, we are told how 
Christ broke down the wall of partition, that He might 
reconcile the different elements of humanity, ‘in one 
body, on the cross.” 
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If we are to interpret the New Testament writings by 
themselves, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that 
the ‘“‘one body ” is the mystical body of Christ ; it is that 
union of spiritual persons who, believing in Him and 
living in Him, are necessarily united in a spiritual life, 
and are made members one of another. This is the 
only sense, the only conceivable sense, which a simple 
student of the New Testament would ever dream of 
putting upon the expression, “ one body.” 

And, in this sense, we are bound to maintain that the 
“one body” does exist, and that it defies all the forces 
of unbelief and superstition, of ignorance and prejudice, 
to even apparently divide it. The Lord’s petition is 
actually answered, His real disciples are “ one” because 
they are in Him and, in Him, are necessarily united one 
with another. 

Now, I want to remind those of you, this morning, 
who stand in the glorious tradition of English In- 
dependency, that it was the lasting service rendered to 
the Church of Christ, by the saints, the heroes and 
martyrs, who, in the seventeenth century, were denomi- 
nated Separatists, that they discovered and enforced, 
from the Scriptures, and in the power of the Spirit, this 
clear and irrefragable truth. In the famous pamphlet 
of 1644, which first maintained in England that liberty 
of conscience is the sole means to obtain peace and truth, 
this pertinent question is asked: “If it be not a far 
greater confusion, both before God and man, and of 
more dangerous consequence to the state and their own 
souls, for a thousand men and women of ten several 
religions or opinions, to assemble together every Sunday 
in a parish church, for fear of imprisonment, fine, 
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banishment, and worse; than that the same thousand 
men and women, being permitted freely, may meet in a 
peaceable manner, at ten several places, according to 
their respective differing opinions and religions ??’* 
And the answer which the history of our faith gives to 
that appeal is this: That unity is not maintained but 
ruined by a forced conformity ; and that the attempt to 
bring the divisions of Christendom into an artificial 
organization, can never result in anything but that 
compromise of personal conviction and that destruction 
of spiritual life, which are of more value than all 
outward appearance of union. 

We should find, if we went back to the New Testament 
with minds entirely unbiased, that the unity which 
Catholics dream of, is never spoken about there at all. 
We should find, if we went back into the history of the 
first three centuries, that that unity never existed while 
the Church was vital and progressive ; we should find 
that it seemed to exist, for the first time, under the 
force of an alien compulsion, and by the suppression of 
all movements of the Spirit of God, which resulted from 
the establishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
Empire. We should find, if we dipped into the future, 
and examined the probabilities of such a re-union as 
is desired, that it would only result in new compromises, 
in new decadence, and in that decorous death which is 
far worse than the rude struggles and collisions inevitable 
in a world of change and progress. 

But, now, supposing we are led by the study of the New 
Testament, the thought of our Lord and His Apostles, to 
adopt their view of unity, I want to ask you, this morning, 


what is the result? To begin with, the very means by 
* Professor Gardiner’s Civil War. Vol. i. p. 343. 
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which that unity is accomplished, the very ground on 
which it rests, is, in itself, the guarantee of the deepest 
and most lasting spiritual blessing ; for, the means by 
which it is accomplished and the ground on which it 
rests, is the personal devotion to the personal Christ. 
When men are drawn to that personal devotion, they 
become partakers of a great spiritual life. 

In order to shew what I mean, let me try to illustrate 
it by one or two simple examples. Conceive to your- 
selves a large room in which many persons are assembled, 
of different ages, different ranks, different degrees of 
intelligence, and different opinions, all invited to meet 
a great and famous poet. Before the arrival of the chief 
guest, there is a general hum of conversation, coferzes are 
formed, and people who agree are heard discussing the 
points of their agreement, while others who differ are 
heard in violent altercation discussing the points of their 
difference. There is division, segregation, there is an 
atmosphere of alienation and of hostility. At last, the 
poet enters the room. All eyes are immediately turned 
to him; all minds are occupied with the recollection of 
the golden words he has spoken, and wondering what 
will next fall from his lips; all ears are attentive to hear; 
not one of them would, for the world, miss a possible 
utterance directed to himself from those lips that speak 
from underneath the laurelled brow. 

Or, conceive to yourselves an army such as that which 
Czesar commanded, in which the legions are drawn from 
many different parts of Italy and Gaul, in which men 
belong to many different factions, in which there are 
rival praetors and centurions, each followed by a band of 
partisans. What holds this army of Caesar together ? 
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What makes it an army, an instrument which dashes 
Victoriously against every force that is opposed to 
it? There is but one answer, it is the presence of the 
general. These men differ in nationality, in opinion, in 
sentiment, but they are all Cesarians, to a man. His 
presence calls them all together, his eye quells all discon- 
tent; his words move them,as if they were a single 
person, to the onset and to victory. 

Now, borrowing these simple illustrations, we may say, 
with absolute truth, that there is one thing only that 
unites, or ever can unite Christendom, and that is Christ. 
If He is ushered into our assemblies, all wranglings cease 
and all animosities die away. We dare not be occupied 
with mutual jealousies and idle discussions, lest we should 
miss the glance of His eye, or a word directed to ourselves. 
If He is installed in His place, as the Supreme, recognised, 
Captain of His own host, then the army is united and 
efficient. 

The great mistake of this army of God, in these 
Christian centuries, has been that it has attempted to 
maintain a union by esprzt de corps, or churchmanship, 
by attachment to the regiment or the company, which is 
mere sectarianism. There is not sufficient force in espret 
de corps. Your regimental attachments have no uplifting 
power, there is not sufficient impulse in these ecclesiastical 
arrangements. ‘There is one power alone masterly enough 
to call men’s hearts together in one, to _ produce 
absolute obedience and union, and that is the personal 
devotion to the Captain of the host. 

Now, as I just reminded you, the New Testament 
asserts this supremacy of Christ, it draws all men’s 
thoughts in concentration upon Him, it seeks unity in 
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one body, and that body is Christ himself. And, in doing 
so, this idea of unity becomes the source of untold 
blessings to all who entertain it; for, they are raised above 
the clamour of divisions, and the animosities of the heart 
die away. 

Yes, let me insist for a moment, in closing, upon this 
large benefit which flows from the right apprehension of 
the unity that is in Christ. How tempted we all are— 
and Independents used to be as much tempted as other 
Christians—to employ our strength in barren tasks or 
ecclesiastical dispute, always ferreting out the faults of 
Christian organizations other than our own! How 
tempted we are to make our differences the chief founda- 
tion of our spiritual life. But, if we apprehend the truth 
on which I have been dwelling, we are immediately turned 
to the far happier task of discovering the fellowship which 
exists with men and women who differ from us. 

We find almost an explanation of the sharp divisions 
into which the Church has been permitted to fall, in the 
singular delight of learning to love those who differ from 
us ; for it were a small matter of spiritual gain and a poor 
delight of spiritual love, if we were all united in such a 
way that to love one another became obvious and easy. 

To take a familiar and easy example : it is a poor thing 
for an Anglican Churchman to love the men and women 
who believe in his prayer-book, and who politically support 
his Church; but it is a great matter if he can, for Christ’s 
sake, honestly love and fervently embrace a nonconformist. 

The object of differences is the practice of love, as the 
object of intellectual difficulties is the trial of faith. To 
learn to love a man who differs from you, is a step 
heavenwards. I count it a happy gain when I can look 
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into a man’s face and say, “We differ on every point of 
doctrine, except that we both believe in Christ; and I 
love you for His sake.” 

From this point of view, it becomes perfectly obvious 
that the church systems, the organizations, whether 
Roman, Greek, Lutheran, Anglican, or Presbyterian, are 
simply human ; they are the accidental results of certain 
political, social, or national conditions existing at a given 
time in history. They have no divine authority, as 
such ; they are all imperfect attempts to carry out, in a 
practical world, the design of the kingdom of heaven 
Oh, how we delight to recognise through them all, 
unbroken, the mystical body of Christ! How rich you 
joy and your spiritual experience can become, when once 
this obvious truth is known! Why, many an unhappy 
Protestant misses all the divine truths of Catholicism ; 
the Catholic has no dream of the light that has shone 
upon Protestants; the Churchman knows nothing of 
those who are outside his ecclesiastical borders, while the 
nonconformist suspects whatever exists within. It is all 
dead loss; for, this variety is the Lord’s way of a larger 
unity. These are gifts which were meant not to be 
monopolised, but to be shared. That rich devotional life 
which has never existed so fully as in the better periods, 
and the better phases of Roman Catholicism; that 
cultured and chastened moderation which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the Anglican Church; that sturdy 
adhesion to a conscientious principle which made and 
maintains the nonconformist communities of England : 
these are gifts which are meant to be possessed by 
Christendom; and he is poorer, and must be poorer, who 


misses any one of them. 
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We Independents cannot possibly afford to forego the 
devotional literature of the Church of Rome; we Inde- 
pendents cannot possibly afford to ignore the golden 
examples and the scholarly teachings of the great English 
Church, which is in our midst; and we are Independents 
truly, and understand our position, just so far as we use 
our independence to reap the harvest of the ages, and to 
understand the unity which is produced in difference. 

We are led, in this thought, on toa high table-land 
where better winds are blowing, and our hearts are 
nourished with a charity which is never disturbed by 
the low sounds that surge up from the valley below. 
We have a great heritage, not one fragment of which 
are we prepared to forfeit. And we are not greatly dis- 
turbed because other Christians do not care to come and 
share our loftier privileges. If other Christians do not 
acknowledge us, we have at least the refined joy of 
acknowledging them; and if we are suspected rather 
than loved by some unenlightened and prejudiced souls, 
we have, at least, what is better than being loved: the 
sweet privilege of loving. We can maintain the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace; we can read the prayer 
of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ That they all might be one, as Thou 
and I are one,” and we can put to our seal, from the 
heart, that the vast prayer is answered: the disciples of 
Christ are one, as He and the Father are one. 
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Acts vit. 


HE APOLOGY OF STEPHEN, as it is called, is a very 
AP noble example of human speech delivered under 
the direct influence of the Holy Ghost. How true that 
is, I think we shall all see if we dwell, for a few moments, 
this morning : first upon the argument ; and, secondly, 
upon the effect which it produced. 

1.—The argument, at first sight, appears a little round- 
about. Stephen was charged with speaking blasphemous 
things against Moses and against God, and with fore- 
telling the coming destruction of the holy place and the 
change in the customs which Moses delivered, jn conse- 
quence of the coming of Jesus Christ. To fice 
put to him by the high priest, whether these things were 
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so, he replies by a lemgvrecapitulation of Hebrew history. 

\\eWhy, does Re—do. sa? Eor_one-reasony no doubt, Be" OW 
wished to gain the attention of his audience. H-ts“tot 
the_least-use-to-speak to-any-body-of-men-unless you can 
make them-listen, If Stephen had begun by stating the 
great message he had to deliver, they would not have 
listened to him for amoment; buttherecitalof the famuhat 
story of the Hebrew Church would always Command atten- 
tion in that audience ; and the fact that he chose that 
theme and went through it so patiently would at once 
conciliate the goodwill of some amongst his hearers. 

But this was by no means the only reason. The chief 
reason of his argument was that the history of revelation 
7s always the necessary prelude to the new truth which has 
to be revealed, and if Stephen could induce his hearers to 
give attention to that history and to mark its lesson, they 
would be in a position to read their own hearts\and-to 
understand-theirown attitudeinthe present-all-important 
CLISIS as 


Now, I need not detain you this morning, as most of 
you are Bible students, by pointing out the divergencies 
of Stephen’s account from the history that is given in 
the Book of Genesis. If you look at the two narratives 
side by side, these slight differences are perfectly evident. 
The explanation of them is that Stephen, as an Hellenist, 
read the Bible in the Greek version and not in the 
Hebrew, and that he, in common with most other people 
of his day, accepted a certain number of the facts which 
were delivered in the Rabbinical Halachah in addition to 
what is recorded in the Book of Genesis. «I refer to this 
only in order to remind you that the utterance of the 
Holy Ghost does not lay that minute insistence upon the 
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little accuracies of history which the scribes, ancient and 
modern, have always been accustomed to lay. 

The gist of the narrative, or the argument, is this : (God 
first revealed Himself to an individual—to Abraham—and- 
Abraham marched tothe accomplishment of the Divine pur- 
pose through-a-crowd-of-apparentlyhopeless.difficulties. 
Next, amongst—s\braham's—great-grandchildren, God 

ppp) chose-one to be the instrument of His further revelation ; 


and beeause—fosephawas-chesen,,| he became the object of On ote 


it et 
the dislike, the positively murderous enmity, of the rest 


of his brethren. Next, after the long sojourn in Egypt, 
God chose another man, Moses, to be the instrument of 
deliverance ; and because he was chosen, the people 
rejected him and refused his message. Next, even under 
the eye of Moses and-wnder-the—beetliing~brow~of-Simai, 
the people betrayed their idolatrous instincts ; and it was 
necessary, in accordance with the prophecy of Moses, that 
a_prophet,oratine-ef prophets, should arise for the express 
purpose of resisting these idolatrous instincts of the 
people=men who would have to discredit even the wor- 
ship of the Temple, lest the worship of the Temple chould 
hinder the worship of God; and these prophets were 
received by the people to whom they came, with 
persecution, hostility, and even with death. 

“Yes,” Stephen seems to say, turning to the people, 
“you appeal to your history, you appeal to your scriptures, 
and what do they teach you? Your history, that you 
opposed every revealer of God, as, age after age, he 
appeared amongst you ; your scriptures, that the prophets 
who spake for God were by you persecuted and slain, 
And now that your history has culminated in the coming 
of the Messias, whom your own Rabbis have described as 
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the Just One, now that the prophecies of your prophets are 
realised in Him, you have acted in harmony with all your 
past, you have rejected Him, you have even crucified Him.” 

In a word—so runs the argument—each degree of 
spiritual truth is opposed by the depositaries of the 
previous degree of truth. 

It is a singulariy noble argument, well worth studying, 
and I would urge young Bible students not to be dis- 
couraged by the apparent difficulty of tracing it. It is 
singularly noble, and it presents one of the grandest 
views that we possess of God’s way to men and of man’s 
way with God. 

Now, instead of further dwelling upon it just now, I 
want to set beside it another utterance from ancther 
martyr, a martyr who is specially dear to us as Indepen- 
dents—John Robinson. On the day before the Pilgrim 
Vathers sailed from Delft Haven, he addressed the little 
company in a memorable speech, the gist of which has 
been preserved by Governor Winslow. ‘“ Amongst other 
things,” so says the Governor, ‘‘he took occasion to 
bewail the state of the Reformed Churches, who would 
go no further than the Instruments of their reformation 
and had come to a stop in religion. For example, the 
Lutherans could not be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
said. Whatsoever part of God’s Word He had further 
revealed to Calvin, they had rather die than embrace it. 
And so the Calvinists stick where he left them. He put 
us in mind of our church covenant’’-—the church covenant, 
remember, which vou and I as Independents profess tu 
hold to-day—‘‘ whereby we engage with God and one 
another, to receive whatever light or truth should be 
made known to us from God's written word.’ 
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The stout supporters of bygone revelation are often the 
fierce opponents of the present-day revelation—that is 
Stephen’s contention; and John Robinson adds to it 
that even sixteen hundred years after the coming of 
Christ, still the believers in Christ were always fixing 
stakes and barriers to revelation. The truth having come 
so far should come no farther. So that Christ’s worst foes 
are generally they in His own house; they are the men 
who put the fetters and the manacles upon Him. The 
complaint of God against us is not so often that we are 
unfaithful to old truth as that we are obstinately deter- 
mined never to admit new truth. 

We must leave one another to consider the Divine 
inspiration of such a message as that; and we will 
pass now to the effect which was produced by the argu- 
ment. 

2.—It produced a scene which many great painters have 
attempted to delineate ; and, indeed, it is one of those 
scenes where the painter’s art is necessary. Wecan never 
understand it merely from description ; and in the absence 
of the painter, it is good for us all to exercise the historic 
imagination, and to bring before our mind what actually 
happened. 

There was the Sanhedrim, a collection of august elders, 
men of broad brows, marked with thought and the gravity 
of constant authority ; men not accustomed to excitement, 
but accustomed to speak and to be heard. But there 
they are, with ail their myrmidons, to-day livid with 
passion{ wild with a frenzy of indiguation, secost to aft 
sense of their dignity, that-their_action_isthat-of—wild 
beasts, rather-than.that.of men. They gnash with their 
teeth, in default of further argument. What is it that 
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infuriates them? It is not the sharp reproof which the 
prisoner at the bar has just delivered against them. 
Judges never get excited by the insolence of condemned 
prisoners. What excites them in this singular way is 
that what the prisoner has just said is true.) It is always 
truth that infuriates the Scribes and Pharisees ; and you 
may judge that they are hit when they have lost their 
temper. 

While they are raging, look at the prisoner. He is 
calm and serene, his face like an angel’s. There has just 
been vouchsafed to him a beautiful vision ; and he is so 
ravished with it, his heart is so caught in the ecstacy of 
that indwelling Spirit, that, almost involuntarily, he utters 
what he sees. His voice sounds clear and strong, “I see 
the heavens opened, and God SitHOB NA and the Son of Man 
at his right hand.” 

« Why does the Sanhedrim stop its ears as if a blasphemy 
were uttered? Why is its frenzy increased by these words 
from the prisoner? Supposing this is a brain-sick fancy 
of enthusiasm ; would these grave men be so excited by 
an enthusiast ? No! the reason of their frenzy is that 
they know that what the prisoner says he sees 7s there, 
that the heavens are opened, and that Jesus Christ is seen ! 

It is the sense of Jesus being present that has ever 
excited this wild tumult of frenzy in the minds of those 
who are determined to oppose Him. These men belong 
to those infatuated multitudes who have always thought 
that they can close the open heavens by rushing on the 
men who see, and closing their eyes in death, and that 
they can get rid of the Son of Man by murdering his 
witnesses. That is the reason of their excitement. 

And, now, mark them. You can see the ugly rush 
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as they leave the benches and make for the prisoner, and 
thrust him out cf the court-house, down the Temple hill, 
through the narrow street to the gate of Joppa, down into 
the valley of Hinnom, where the worm does not die, and 
the fire is not quenched. You may see in that streaming 
multitude, the white calm face of Stephen, like a pale 
flower flung upon the wild and turbid waters of a flood. 
They have got him now down into the valley, they are 
pressing round him, they are stripping off their garments 
that they may be free for action, they are all about him, 
these lawless zealots of the Law, about to vindicate their 
ancient revelation by violating all its precepts. 

And, now, you see the sharp stones hailed down upon 
the undaunted man. As the first blood flows, and the 
first stound tells him that he is soon to die, he says, still 
in the clear, strong note of his ecstacy, ‘‘Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.” The Lord Jesus is very near him. 
Awhile ago, Jesus was up there at the right-hand of God: 
now he is standing at the right-hand of his faithful 
witness ; and so near and so real is Jesus Christ to the 
man, that he seems scarcely to notice the infuriated mob 
around him. He is absorbed in the Master. 

The hail of pitiless stones falls upon him until he 1s 
overborne, pressed to the ground. Mark the victory of 
the Spirit in the moment of defeat ; mark the strength 
made perfect in weakness. He is forced to kneel because 
of the deadly hail upon him ; but, finding himself in the 
familiar attitude, upon his knees, he prays. Loud above 
‘the execrations of the mob, loud above the hissing and 
the panting of the murderers, loud above the rattle and 
the thud of the stones, loud, as the voice of a dying man 
is often loud just at the culmination of his life, loud it 
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rings up from the valley of Hinnom, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.” And then, look you, like a child in 
summer meadows, amongst the flowers, he falls asleep. 
He fails asleep. The noise and the hatred are like a 
lullaby to this soul that is rapt in God. 

What a victory for Judaism! Here is an end of this 
new Way, surely. We have got rid of this man who 
speaks in the power of the Holy Ghost. Js it a victory? 
Do you see that young Cilician Jew standing there by 
the little pile of garments, with his hands clenched and 
his teeth set, and his eyes watching all that goes on? He 
has heard that great argument in the Sanhedrim, and it 
already begins to work in him, illuminated as it is by the 
bearing of this dying man. He sees the pale face of the 
martyr. You know how sometimes you see a face for a 
moment, and you cannot forget it. It comes up to you 
in the night-watches, possessed and marked by some special 
passion, as you sawit. Z/zs face will haunt the man, he will 
not forget it, he will be unable to forget it ; he has seen it 
like a white mirror held up to heaven, and reflected in it 
was the Son of Man. This young Jew from Tarsus will 
be haunted by the face—/aunted by it. 

A victory for Judaism ? No. That feeble, low-statured 
youth alone, is baptised in the blood of Stephen, is 
ordained by God that day. He will rend the outworn 
garment of Judaism ; and he will proclaim that Jesus to 
whom Stephen witnesses, as the Messias of the Jew, it is 
true, but also as the Saviour of the world. 

Now come| again, in closing this morning, from that 
first century to this nineteenth century. Look there, 
just the other day, on the Quai Valmy, in Paris, There 
ig a meeting being held in a little hall, a meeting to seek 
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holiness from God; and about the door, there a 
multitude of raging Parisian roughs, the mad devil’s- 
brood, produced in the city by a century of atheism. At 
the door of the hallis a young Frenchman, Jean Monod, 
holding the door, trying to protect the women and the 
children who enter the hall from thajnnbridled violence of 
théSe~wild—beasts. As he stands there, he is suddenly 
stricken by one of the savages, and he falls, not to rise 
again. 

Let-usjust.come to his deathbed—the deathbed of this 
latest_.of—those--who have trodden—in~the~footsteps~ of 
Stephen. He is-very-weak;hajis just dying, but-hespeaks 
softly;and-he says, ‘Oh, heaven is beautiful! It is good 
to sing. Sing to me, ‘Thou art love, my God’.” And 
the hymn is sung by his comrades whe-have-filed-silently 
into the chamber of death. Then with his hand in the 
hand of that brave young English woman who ha@ gone 
over to Paris to face the demons that atheism has raised— 
with his hand in her hand, and gently murmuring to 
himself, ‘It is too beautiful ! It is too beautiful!” he dies. 

An unbeliever present, a godless Parisian, whom 
nothing hitherto had ever moved, was brought to God by 
the sight; brought down on his knees.in-—penitence 
before the Christ for whom Monod was dying, he yielded 
his heart to the Saviour who died for him. ) 7 

The martyrs do not die in vain. Their own joy is 
full—that is much—it is fulfilled in the presence of the | 
Master ; but what is more, their works do follow them. 
Where the martyr dies, the fountains of life spring up 
and flow. Do not grudge their death; they do not 
grudge it themselves; they thank God that they were 
counted worthy to witness for Him with their blood. 


HHH SUES IF 
merOkPANV CORISTTAN. 


A SERMON DELIVERED IN LynDHURST RoApD CHURCH, ON 
Sunpay EvENING I1TH DECEMBER, 1802. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


“ Peter opened his mouth, and satd, Of a truth I 
perceive that God 1s no respecter of persons : but, in 
every nation, he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, ts acceptable to Him.’—Acts x. 34. 22.5% 


vw 


HE East and the West stand over against one 
aL another, in sharp and uncompromising contrast. 
The East is dreamy, imaginative, stationary ; the West 
is practical, logical, progressive. If anything emanates 
from the one, it seems, by that very fact, to be unsuited 
to the other. The barriers that divide them have never 
yet been levelled by any human influence. The religion 
of Jesus Christ had its origin in the borderland between 
the two, where, on that coastline of the Mediterranean, 
the East seems to come down to the sea and look out 
towards the West. But the religion was essentially 
Eastern. It was the flower of a long growth, which had 
its root in a far Semitic past. The Jew had practically 
remained uninfluenced by Western thought and Western 
practice, up to the very time when the Roman legions 
subdued him and made his country part of a Roman 
province. And, after that time, this alien influence was 
not accepted, but was regarded with a passionate hatred, 
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a hatred resting on both national and religious grounds. 

It was to a stiff nationality of this kind that Jesus 
Christ himself came. As He said, or rather as it was 
said of Him, “‘ He came unto His own,” His own nation. 
Even to the Samaritans, who held the kindred faith, He 
did not hesitate to utter the apparently exclusive 
principle that salvation is of the Jew. To the people 
that bordered the little country on the North, the 
Pheenicians, from whom some elements of Jewish civil- 
ization had been derived—to the Syro-Pheenician woman— 
He said uncompromisingly, “I am not come but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

Everything in the Acts of the Apostles shows that 
after the Lord had departed from this visible life, His, 
immediate disciples had no intention, no expectation, 
of widening the thought of their Lord, to cover the 
earth, except on one condition, that the earth should 
first become Jewish. They did not expect anyone to 
join the Church except through the Synagogue. They 
did not mean to forsake the Temple worship. They 
sought their converts among its frequenters Or amongst 
the proselytes of the gate, whom they sought to convince 
that the long-promised Jewish Messias had now come 
in the person of Jesus. 

One cannot but feel a certain surprise to find that 
the men who had consorted with Jesus were “still 
possessed by such narrow prejudices, and that even 
Peter, the leader of them, should require a_ special 
revelation to induce him “to join himself or to come in 
to one of another nation.’”’ But, when we reflect, it was 
the teaching of the Lord himself, that, after He left 
the earth, a larger truth would dawn upon His disciples ; 
that they would receive ideas which, up to that time, they 
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had not been able to receive ; that they would be able to 
do a work which was greater even than that which He 
himself had done. 

And this chapter shows us the way in which a narrow 
Judaism widened itself to embrace the Gentiles. It 
incidentally shows us the first step in the process by 
which the distinctively Eastern or Semitic religion 
became the characteristic religion of the West. It is a 
chapter full of revelation ; that is to say, it seems as if the 
veil is drawn aside, and we see how the wheels of God are 
always working, just underneath the smooth surface of 
life. 

I think we may, perhaps, best study it in this way : 
let us, first, look at the praying heathen ; then at the 
praying Christian ; afterwards, at the eae of the 
two, and what Pain from their meeting. 

fast, we look at the praying heathen. This man, 
eure was the first, known to us, belonging to the 
continent of Europe, who became a Christian. He was 
a Roman centurion, a captain of a band which we are 
expressly told was recruited from Italian soil; and we 
may gather from the name he bears, that, either by birth 
or adoption, or possibly, even as a freedman, he belonged 
to one of the oldest and the noblest families of Rome, 
the Gens Cornelia. 

We are not accustomed to expect that professional 
soldiers will furnish the best examples of religious 
sensibility or activity; but, here is the fact, that, not 
from the vast colleges of the Roman priesthood, nor yet 
from the select circles of Roman philosophy, but from 
the ranks of the army, the first convert was won to Jesus 
Christ. I rather suspect that, in those early days, the first 
age of the Roman Empire, all that was best and purest, 
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strongest and manliest, was found, not in Rome itself, 
but, in the provincial legions, the tribunes and the cen- 
turions, who were the true representatives of the worl¢s 
conquering power of Rome. In any case, this. man, 
stationed at the principal military post on the coast of 
Syria, C2esarea, had perceived the spiritual superiority, of 
Judaism to his own national religion. Wf He had become 
a devout man, a man who prayed, ‘a man who believed 
in God, a man who lived what he believed ; for, we are 
told that his household believed with him : a considerable 
test of sincerity, when a man leads to his own faith the 
men who live under the same roof and who are brought into 
constant personal contact with him. He practised the 
two recognised principles of the Jewish piety: profuse 
almsgiving to the poor, and perpetual prayer. 


[Let us observe: God hears the prayers of heathen 


people Twelve years ago, at a great jubilee demonstration 


fee the island of Samoa, an old man who had himself been 


a heathen priest before the missionaries came, made a 
curious statement, that, in those heathen days, when he 
knew nothing at all about what we call revealed religion, 
and when he was practising the rites of heathenism, he 
was, on one occasion, intensely desirous that a sister whom 
he loved, should be raised from a bed of sickness, and, so 
intensely did he desire it, that he not only asked the gods, 
but he made a propitiatory sacrifice. He cut off the third 
finger of his left hand, and offered it to the gods ; and, 
when that did not avail, he cut off the little finger of his 


Leen and offered it to the gods; and then his sister 
re 


covered. God hears prayers, even of heathen} (Heathen 
people, especially here in England, very seldom pray ; 


they say prayers, but donot pray. When they pray, God 
— 
hears them, and answers. 
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4. Cornelius was keeping the stated hour of prayer, we 
o’clock in the afternoon, according to the Jewish custom. | 
He was one of those who are always praying and therefore, 
observe stated times of prayer. It is only people who are 
always praying, to whom stated hours of prayer seem 
essential and fruitful. And, while he was praying, there 
came to him a vision, such as is not unknown to-day to 
those who have pressed through, in continuous supplication, 
into the secret shrine of prayer. There seemed to be a 
man standing before him, in shining garments, who told 
him that his prayers and his almsgiving had been accepted 
by God ; and, now, if he wished for further light, he | 
should send to Joppa, and fetch Peter from the house of | 
one Simon the tanner. oe 

If the order of these chapters is correct, Philip was at [ 
that time residing in Czesarea. But Cornelius was not to 
fetch Philip. The object of fetching Peter was, not only 
to teach Cornelius, but just as much, to teach Peter 
himself. It was this apostle who had to learn from this. 
so-called heathen, Cornelius. The vision said that 
Cornelius must send a day’s journey down the coast, to | 
Joppa, and bring Peter. — 
- Second. Now, let us turn from the praying heathen 
to the praying Christian, and see how Peter was occupied,. 
upon the following day, when the messengers arrived. It 
has been, I think, observed, by a great living teacher, that 
a Jewish prejudice had already been overcome when Peter 
lodged in the house of Simon the tanner ; for, the trade 
of tanning was regarded by the Jews as unclean, But, 
still, this particular tanner was a Jew ; and, if Peter had 
so far yielded his prejudice as to stay in the tanner’s house, 
he had no intention whatever of extending his charity 
beyond the borders of his national faith. 
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At mid-day, when he was waiting for his dinner, he 
occupied himself in prayer upon the top of the house. 
Now, ancient historians are not accustomed to give us 
any insight into the inner workings of the mind of the 
people whom they describe; but there is a little indication 
in this chapter, which we are not likely to overlook. We 
are told that the house of Simon the tanner was by the 
sea-side, which means that, from its roof, Peter would 
look out over the wide waters of the Mediterranean. To 
us the sea is the suggestion of far lands» Its flashing 
movements speak of breadth and power, the strange and 
the unknown ; its deep tones come to us as a voice from 
untraversed worlds. We have often caught our truest 
views of things and men, in contemplation of “the 
tumbling and creaming strength of the sea.” We have 
often felt most truly towards the life we live and the men 
we know, when “ ocean’s o’er-powering murmurs have set 
free our sense from pressure of life’s common din.” To us 
who live in a sea-girt land, it is almost impossible to 
resist the feeling that Peter, too, looking out over the 
great inland sea, would have a dream of the regions 
beyond. How could he fail to think of that first long 
peninsula which shot into the sea, from the North, 
Greece, the land of letters, and of poetry, and of song ; 
or of that other peninsula, just beyond, Italy, the land of 
arms, and men, and laws; or of that other peninsula 
beyond, where the Pillars of Hercules were, like the gates 
of the setting sun, and where Hesperia lay, washed by 
the fabled waters of Atlas. If he were an ignorant man, 
yet his imagination would work, and, upon the housetop 
at Joppa, surely he would be conscious of the far-off lands 
and the wide world in its variety and gens over which 
the one God ruled. 
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Whatever were his thoughts—and we cannot read 
them—an ecstasy came upon him, a phase of mind 
which is on the frontier between sleeping and waking, 
when the senses become aware of unaccustomed modes of 
being, and the consciousness perceives truths which lie 
outside its ordinary operations. I suppose it is true to 
say that the highest form of God’s revelation to men, 
does not come in the form of ecstasy ; but, then, this 
Galilean fisherman was not the highest type of man. 
He was, as it were, a child, who, with childish eyes, had 
seen the Lord; and God, who is wiser than human 
teachers, adapts His modes of teaching to the various 
classes of His great school. He spoke to the Galilean 
peasant in an ecstasy, a vision. And Peter saw what it 
was not very difficult to interpret, though the interpre- 
tation did not dawn upon his somewhat slow intelligence 
all at once. He saw a great sheet let down out of Heaven, 
with all kinds of animals piled together in it; and a 
dialogue seemed to occur between him and an unknown 
voice, bidding him eat; and he said he could not. He 
was too particular to eat common and unclean things. 
But, in the vision and the dialogue, this became plain to 
him: that his notion of what was clean, was only a 
half-truth, at the best ; that he only saw a glimpse of the 
great Being who cleanses what we call unclean, and 
indues with infinite meaning and mystery the things 
that we call common. It dawned upon him that he was 
limiting God’s thought and purpose; so that, when the 
knock came at the gate, and the messengers asked for 
Peter, Peter was able to read the interpretation of his 
ecstasy, and to do what he had never done before, and 
what he had dreamed he never could do: go to the house 
of a European, and sit down with a Gentile soldier. 
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——=_ We sherli Clan to tind 


Third.-Now, thatleads-usto- ant for a moment upon 


‘= 


ca 


the meeting of the praying heathen and the Eres 


Christian. , 


any of you, |-daresay, will know those lines of the 


oet Keble, in which he compares the meeting of these 
praying men to the confluence of two streams that have 


risen in distant hills. 


The lines are so beautiful, and, # 


think, suggestive, that it may be well to quote them. 


“Go up and watch the new-born rill 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-clad hill 
With a bright emerald thread. 


Can’st thou her bold career foretell, 
What rocks she shall o’erleap or rend, 
How far in ocean’s swell 
Her freshening billows send? 


Perchance that little brook shall flow 
The bulwark of some mighty realm, 
Bear navies to and fro 
With monarchs at their helm. 


Or can’st thou guess, how far away 
Some sister nymph, beside her urn, 
Reclining night and day 
>Mid reeds and mountain fern, 


Nurses her store, with thine to blend 
When many a moor and glen are passed, 
Then in the wide sea end 
Their spotless lives at last ? 


Even so; 


the course of prayer who knows ? 


It springs in silence where it will, 
Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a little rill: 


But streams shall meet it by and by 
From thousand sympathetic hearts, 
Together swell on high 
Their chant of many parts. 


Unheard by all but angel ears 
The good Cornelius knelt alone, 

Nor dream’d his tears and prayers 
Would help a world undone. 


The while upon his terrac’d roof 
The loved Apostle to his Lord 
In silent thought aloof 
For heavenly vision soared.” 


qu" 
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7 These two praying men, thirty miles apart, not knowing | 
of one another, meet in prayer ; and the West appeals to ’ 
the East, and the East embraces the West ; for, when they 
meet, as Peter talks to these men of Europe, the Holy 
Ghost falls upon them, as on the men at Pentecost ; and 
the gift of tongues was given to them, as to that larger, 
though-net-more-important, assembly on that memorable 
day. To this devout and earnest seeker from Europe, | 

the good tidings of peace came as the answer tohis quest; _\ 

and when Peter preached Jesus to him, he received 

Jesus and became a Christian. The Gentiles, too, had 

received the Holy Ghost. The Church must be large 

enough to hold Europe. 

But we cannot leave this narrative without hastily 
drawing one or, at the most, two conclusions that touch 
us to-day very closely. The first shall be this: here is 
a narrative that answers a question keenly felt by the 
modern mind with its wide outlook over many nations 
and many religions, and its broader human sympathies. 
This narrative teaches us, as we stand on the roof by 
Peter, that, in every nation, he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him. Not, I 
think, that such piety renders Jesus Christ unnecessary : 
quite the opposite; it prepares men for Jesus Christ. 
They that love the light come to the Light. But the 
teaching of this narrative seems to be that we must 
expect, all the world over, to find men and women and 
children like that great Japanese apostle, Joseph Neesima, 
who, without any preaching or teaching from men, 
being themselves sincere souls, clinging to the truth they 
know, working along the lines of conduct which are to 
them right, sha// find “the Light of Life, the Saviour 


dear.”’ 
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I do not doubt, myself, that, all through these long 
ages of a faithless Church, when we, through apathy and 
coldness of heart, have withheld from the nations the 
knowledge of our Lord, God has continually approached 
men, like Cornelius, with the same message, ‘“ Thy 
prayers and thine alms are accepted of God,” and thou 
shalt know better, by and by. 

We are often asked, in the present day, by young 
Englishmen of a sceptical turn, what, in our opinion, 
becomes of the heathen who do not know Christ ? and 
we are able to give a very clear and simple answer from 
the scripture; though it is more clear and simple than 
palatable to the questioner. You ask, What becomes of 
the heathen? We answer in the name of Christ, that 
they are infinitely better off than you, who have faced 
Christ all your life, and have rejected Him. The men 
of Nineveh will rise up in judgment, yea, the men of 
Sodom and of Gomorrah will rise up in judgment with 
the men of this generation, and will condemn them ; 
for, in those heathen cities where Christ was unknown, 
earnest men pressed to the mark, as far as they knew it ; 
and, in ¢Azs, the heathen. city where Christ zs known, 
numbers, bearing His name, press away from the mark, 
as far as they can, and will not listen to Him that speaketh. 
I have no hesitation in answering the question, What 
will become of the heathen who do not know Christ ? 
my agnostic brother. They will stand before the judg- 
ment bar, confronting you, and, in their face, you will 
read an unexpected condemnation ; for, they could not 
know, and you could, at 
“0 But dhere is another conclusion ae we cannot but 
draw from this narrative. It is a lesson of the need and 
value of prayer. These two praying men met. I have 


me: 
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all sympathy with unbelievers, but no sympathy with 
unbelievers who do not pray. You need no dogma to 
teach you to pray ; it is part of the very instinct of the 
human heart ; it is an impulse which you have to repress, 
not to create. If, being an unbeliever, you do not pray, 
you are never likely to know. Cornelius, not knowing, 
still prayed, and therefore knew. There are many among 
us to-day, who have no more religion than Cornelius had. 
They say, “‘ We know, or we believe in, God; we feel that 
that is a truth of the reason. We know and we believe 
in righteousness; we know that that is a truth of the 
conscience. And yet, we do not believe in Christ, we do 
not accept the great revelation of God.” No, I will not 
quarrel with you, if you do not accept that revelation as 
yet ; always provided that, believing in God, as you say 
you do, you are continually praying to Him for light ; 
and, believing in righteousness, as you say you do, you are 
living the life of purity and truth. We will make no 
quarrel with the unbeliever who prays, who knows what 
is right, and therefore does it. As certainly as the sun 
rises in the heavens, to such a man Christ will rise, with 
healing in his wings ; and He will be the solution of all 
the difficulties, as He was to Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion. —~ 

< And, equally, those of us who believe in Christ, like 
Peter, and who wish that we might serve Him and bring 
other souls to Him—we must pray, and pray for them. 
We cannot do much, alone. We do not know which 
men to speak to. We do not know which is the 
opportunity ; and, when the opportunity comes, we do 
not know what to say. Prayerless men make a constant. 
bungle of religious talk. No one should talk religion, 
who is not always talking to God, and is not always 
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hearing Him speak.) You, my dear brothers, I know how 


‘many of you long to win others to Christ. You long to 


win tHose in your’ own family, you long to win 
those’ in your business, the young men in the office, 
who know nothing about your Saviour. You are tempted 
perhaps, to break into conversation upon the subject, and 
are then distressed to find that you seem to have done 
more harm than good. Why? You have not prayed, 
you have not lived in prayer, the words were not spoken 
out of a praying life. If we would win even one soul to 


Christ, we must be, like Peter, using even the moments 


when we are waiting for a meal, in prayer. 

Pray, God will teach you whom to seek and what to 
say. For the most part, we poor human beings live 
deep down in the dark cells of human life, and insuperable 
barriers are between us which we cannot pierce, so that 
we cannot touch our brother, nor be touched by him. 
But God says, “ Mount up on the wings of prayer, get up 
into the higher atmosphere.”’ There, in the higher air, 
we meet with one another, and our hearts are opened to 


ee another, and we can speak of the things that touch 


us deeply, and we can win our brother to God. 


Pray: that is the lesson of the chapter. [ Pra always Hh 


hat is the lesson of the chapter. Pray ; fem you are an 4 


t 
ee that is the lesson.of-the-chapter. Pray ; for ” 


you are a believer : that—is-the-tesson~of the Chapter. 
Live the life of prayer, breathe the atmosphere of prayer, 
know God from experience, let Him speak to you, let Him 
speak through you._}Men will listen, then ; for, there is 


“nothing men want more, than to hear the authentic 


Word of God, spoken so that they understand. 


Bee POMIER OF PRAVER. 


A SERMON PREACHED ON SUNDAY MorNING, JANUARY 8TH, 1893, 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


ae: twelfth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 

presents two contrasts which are evidently intended 
to teach usa lesson. There is, first, a contrast between 
a death at the beginning of a chapter and one at the 
end ; the death of an Apostle of Jesus Christ and the 
death of the tyrant who executed him. And then, again, 
there is a contrast between two releases. There is the 
release of one man from life by martyrdom, and there is 
the release of another from prison by an angel. These 
contrasts in the sacred history are like the binary stars 
that reach us only in blended lights and produce upon 
us the effect of their combination. 

I ask you, therefore, first to look at these two deaths— 
the death of an Apostle, James, and the death of a 
King, Herod. We are told that it is appointed unto ali 
men once to die. And no one, except a fool, murmurs at 
that wise and beneficent appointment. But since it is 
appointed that we should all die, it is, from the stand- 
point of eternity, a matter of no intrinsic importance 
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when we die—whether it be to-day or to-morrow ; 
whether it be in youth or maturity, or in a green old age. 
But iow we die ; the spirit with which we meet it; the 
condition in which the last messenger finds us; is a matter 
of infinite importance. For it must make the difference 
of the whole universe whether, when Death finds us, we 
are all centred on ourselves, and treating self as our 
only God, like Herod, or all concentrated upon God, 
and yielded to Him for His service and testimony, like 
James. We are only told in the sacred history concern- 
ing James, that he was killed by the sword. But 
tradition has preserved another incident, true, or not, 
we cannot say. It is said that the prosecutor who had 
brought the Apostle James before the court was so moved 
by the firmness of his confession that immediately he 
was led to faith in the Lord, and confessed before the 
court the faith that had come to him, and that the Judge 
included prosecutor and defendant in one sentence, and 
condemned them both to die. We are told that as the 
two were led out to execution, the prosecutor turned to 
the Apostle and begged his forgiveness for the charge that 
he had brought against him. And the Apostle kissed 
the man and said to him, ‘“ Peace be to thee, and pardon 
for all thy sins!” And so they passed together to be 
beheaded. There was no need for the man to beg the 
Apostle’s pardon ; he had done him no injury. I cannot 
imagine anything more desirable than James’s death. 
You remember that the Lord, a few years before, had said 
to him, ‘‘You shall drink the cup that I drink of, and you 
shall be baptised with the Baptism with which I am 
baptised,” And now the promise was to be fulfilled. It 
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was a much greater promise than if He had said, “ You 
shall sit at My right hand,” and the fulfilment of it should 
have brought more joy than if that other had been ful- 
filled. For, to sit at the Lord’s right hand is no great 
matter ; all praise and all exaltation is a mere breath that 
passes, and power and influence over men can never satisfy 
any human heart. But to drink of His cup and to be 
baptised with His baptism—that was a promise worth 
making, the fulfilment of which might fill a man’s heart 
with glee; to be drawn in the article of Death close into 
fellowship with the Son of God; to be permitted, in a 
certain sense, to die for Him, as He, in a far deeper sense, 
died for us, that were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. We have often read, in the tales of ancient 
warfare, how men used passionately to desire an honour- 
able death upon the battle-field. And you young people 
must have felt the glow of the narrative when we 
learn how noble knights embraced death—the shadow 
feared by men—with a kind of rapture, because it came to 
them clad in the noble guise of war and chivalrous 
achievement. No noble man ever feared to die, and 
least of all should those who die for Jesus Christ. They 
should meet death with a smile of gladness, They should 
count it a far better thing to die, even remotely, for Him, 
than to live splendidly for themselves. 

Now in contrast with this death of an Apostle, is the 
death of Herod, the king. And I would ask you to 
observe that in the consideration of Herod’s death, 
everything depends upon who is telling the story: 
whether it is a mere earthly historian, or an inspired 
writer. For we have the death of Herod described by 
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the historian Josephus, and he puts a ‘ifferent colour 
upon it. He tells us that the king, on a certain day, 
entered the great theatre at Cezserea Phillipi, in order to 
address a crowded assemblage of his subjects and others, 
and that when the morning sun shone upon the silver 
harness with which he was clad, the people cried out that 
it wasa god. He tells us that the king was seized with 
an internal illness, which terminated fatally in five days. 
But he also tells us that Herod died perfectly happy, all 
his subjects bowed in prostrate supplication that God 
would spare his life, saying that he was well content to 
die, for his life had been prosperous and splendid. It is 
a little different and a far truer colour that the sacred 
historian puts upon the death of Herod, a death such as 
the world would desire, but such as a Christian trembles 
to consider. We cannot help feeling with the sacred 
historian, that the applause of the theatre, the rapturous 
cries of the multitude, “ It is a god,” the gleaming dress, 
the splendid eloquence, the approbation and the prayers 
of the people, around the dying king, afford a strange 
and uncanny contrast to what must have happened im- 
mediately after. It is such a change to leave the plaudits 
of men for the dread silence of eternity, to exchange the 
silver harness of a king for the severe nakedness of death. 
And we cannot but feel, supposing in those shadowy ways 
just beyond the grave, the king chanced to meet the 
Apostle whom he had slain, and they found themselves 
passing side by side up into the presence of God, and the 
hosts around the throne shouting, ‘‘ There come James the 
Apostle, and Herod who slew him’’—we cannot but feel 
how the hosts from beneath would be moved at his 
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coming. “Art thou also become as we; art thou become 
like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to hell, and 
the noise of thy viols ; the worm is spread under thee, and 
worms cover thee. How hast thou fallen from heaven, 
oh, Day-Star, son of the morning ; how art thou cut down 
to the ground.” And while a common death passes 
almost unobserved, the death of a great king, entering 
the shadows, and meeting there those whom he oppressed 
and slew, fills us with the same shudder and fear that 
possessed the writer of the Acts, when he said that he 
was “ Eaten of the worms.” 

We may pass now to the other contrast contained in 
this chapter—the contrast of the two releases, one of them 
prayed for and desired by the whole community of the 
Church at Jerusalem, the other of them not asked or 
expected, and yet, as I just hinted, infinitely desirable. 
It is curious how falsely we judge, even when we are 
Christians, and how little spiritual men allow themselves 
to pass into the regions to which they belong. Jam not 
quite sure that even the writer of the chapter did not feel 
that the release of Peter was, in some sense, better than 
the release of James ; for, it is so obviously a good thing 
to escape from the cold and the clam and the misery of an 
earthly dungeon. It is not so obviously a good thing to 
be released by the swift stroke of a sword and sped along 
that gleaming path which leads upward to the City of 
God. For we are told that at the Passover time an angel 
came to Peter and roused him from the dungeon, and 
saved him from the expectation of the people of the 
Jews. There is something tangible, something that we 
can all appreciate in such a miracle as that. But to 
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be saved by the Angel of Death, to be liberated 
from the body in which we have been cribbed, cabined, 
and confined; that an Apostle should be sent along the 
very path, this Passover, that his Master trod a few 
Passovers before—this is so strange to us, and we are so 
materialistic, even in our religion, and so blind to the 
truths which we profess to believe, that we count it hardly 
a blessing, or a blessing too disguised to be at once 
recognized. And yet, beyond all question, the sweetest 
deliverance in life for those who believe is deliverance 
from life. For a disciple of Christ death is no shadow 
feared, but a friend welcomed. He comes like an angel 
into the dark cell of life, and he says, with all the light 
shining around him, “ Rise up quickly”; and as he 
speaks, the chains fall away from hands and feet, and 
we pass out. We pass the watch-guards, the first and 
the second, the mere earth-spirits that keep us in our 
present life, and the great iron gate which stands 
barred at the grave between us and Life rolls back, 
and we are free. 

Now, though Peter’s release is not anything like so beauti- 
ful and grand as that other of James, it has its lesson, too, 
which we should like to learn. It is part of God’s wise 
way with us all to very frequently send us to prison. 
He puts us into the dungeon, especially does He put His 
chief apostles into the dungeon, in order that prayer may 
be unceasingly made and that deliverance may come 
by His own swift and radiant angel. There are some very 
purblind spirits that are disposed to inquire : Why should 
He put them in prison if He means to deliver them ? 
Why should the angel be kept back until Peter has been 
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gyved and manacled and appointed to four quaternions of 
soldiers? Why should not the angel have saved him from 
arrest, and spared him the misery of the dungeon? 
Why? Because it is precisely these troubles of the 
dungeon and the manacles and the fetters, the sense of 
danger and extremity, the half-hopeless prayers, and the 
marvellous answer—it is precisely this by which we learn 
to know our God. Every soul that has learned the 
alphabet of the Kingdom of Heaven will say readily, 
“T would miss almost all the joys I had along the 
Christian way, but I would on no account miss the 
very least of my prison experiences.’ For it isnot only 
the joy of release, which seems to counteract the sorrow 
of the entombment, but it is the strange, sweet, awful 
joy of finding one’s self borne along in the currents of 
answered prayer, and clasped up to the heart of God 
in such a way that we feel the throb of His purpose, 
and read the secret of His methods. It is that kind of 
experience gained in the prison, and gained when our 
hands and feet are bound, which the true Apostle of 
God would by no means miss, though all conceivable 
joys were offered to him in exchange. 

I shall not dwell upon the details of this narrative 
this morning, because the form in which it comes to 
us is somewhat removed from our ordinary experience, 
and cannot, therefore, be a great help to most of us 
here. I would not lead anyone of you to suppose that 
you will ever see a visible angel coming to deliver you 
from your troubles. I would not lead you to suppose 
that the doors of life roll back of their own accord, as the 
prison-gate did for Peter. It is, indeed, only in the days 
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of childish and undeveloped religious experience that 
these appurtenances at all apply. They become entirely 
inappropriate for us, who have trodden a little way along 
the paths of God. Instead of dwelling upon the details 
I should like to take an example which comes from 
our own time, and from current literature, as an 
illustration of what God does. One of the missionaries 
in the China Inland Mission, working at Tai-chow, relates 
that a few months ago an old Chinese woman, brought 
up in Buddhism, came to the Mission to ask if there 
were any truth in Christianity. She had heard of it 
only in its Catholic form, and that bore too close a 
resemblance to Buddhism to offer much satisfaction to 
her. But when she heard of the simplicity of Christ 
and His readiness to save, she joyfully embraced the 
Truth and became a believer. She returned soon after 
to her village, which was at some distance from Tai-chow, 
and the missionary saw nothing of her for a time. But 
after some months she came back in very great dis- 
tress. Her husband was the constable of the village 
in which they lived, and a murder had been committed in 
the village, the perpetrator of which had not been found. 
And with the odd notions of justice which exist everywhere 
beyond the pale of Christianity, the Chinese magistrate 
determined that the constable should suffer for the 
murderer that had not been found. And with a still 
stranger application of Chinese justice, as the constable 
was an old man, it was resolved that his son, who was in 
the prime of life, should be executed instead of him. 
The poor woman, the mother of the imprisoned and 
condemned youth, had come to the Mission in her 
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sorrow, persuaded that she would lose her son. The 
native minister spoke to her kindly, and said it would be 
useless, indeed, to appeal to the mandarin, for he would not 
listen ; “‘ but we can pray, let us ask God to deliver him.” 
And they knelt and prayed earnestly that He, who alone 
had power, would help and deliver the condemned 
man. And the woman returned to her village, and 
told her husband of the way in which they had 
prayed to God, and believed that it would be done. 
But day after day passed, and no good tidings came, and 
hope was dying in their hearts, when one afternoon the 
young man appeared at the house of the father, and said 
that the day before, the mandarin had ordered him to be 
beaten, and then, without any apparent reason, had 
released him from prison. Strange to say that the 
missionary, Mr. Rudland, when he went to the village a 
short time after, found that the whole family had dis- 
appeared—just as Peter, in verse 17, goes to an unnamed 
place—not wishing their whereabouts to be known, lest 
new danger should occur.* The events seemed just to 
happen in order to illustrate the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles. I know how easy it is to say “ But that 
was no answer to prayer ; it was a natural event.” Yes, 
it was quite easy to say that in Peter’s day. Herod never 
thought that was an answer to prayer ; he thought it was 
only due to the oversight of the unfortunate soldiers, and 
he had them executed in consequence. Even the pray- 
ing Church did not see that it was an answer to prayer, 
and when Peter appeared at the gate they said that the 


girl was mad, convinced that he was in prison. 
*See Missionary Review 1892, p. 833. 
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I think you must have often noticed that God’s answers 
to prayer come like beautiful messengers from Heaven, 
all veiled and concealed, and sometimes we do not know 
their faces until years after, when we give them their 
right name—‘‘ Answers to prayer.” For let us observe, 
it is never God’s purpose that prayer should rest upon a 
basis of inductive science ; He never means us to pray 
because we have collected a number of incidents which 
prove that He answers prayer. He means us to pray 
always in the exercise of faith, not because we see, but 
because we cannot see, and if an unbeliever comes to us, 
as now and again he does, with a cold sneer upon his 
face, and says, “Give me the proofs that God answers 
prayer, and I will pray,’’ we answer him, ‘‘ Not so; we 
have no intention of proving it; we shall give you no 
evidence, for prayer must be the prayer of faith, and 
it is only by testing it that you know it is answered.” 
Personally it may be, and indeed it is, I have so many 
proofs of answered prayer, that the faith, which was once 
a bold venture in the unseen, now seems to rest upon the 
solid granite of experience. But I will tell it to no 
unbeliever ; I will ask no unbeliever to believe in prayer 
because God has answered me. His purpose is that you 
should believe in Him, and prove that He hears, and then 
believe in prayer because He has answered you. He does 
not mean that you should build on my experience, or 
that answered prayer should be of the nature of inductive 
science. 

But if there are some this morning—some trembling 
and faint-hearted Christians—who are asking concerning 
prayer, whether it is answered ; I should like, indeed, to 
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hold up the event of this chapter as a lamp which sheds 
its rays along the whole course of the Christian story— 
the story of the Church is altogether a story of answered 
prayer. There is nothing so strange in the whole circle 
of our spiritual apathy and short sightedness, as that we 
are so slow to pray, and so indifferent about prayer. For I 
put it to you: can you give an instance of a Church of 
Christ, which has set its heart upon something which 
concerns the Kingdom, and with a complete surrender of 
all wilfulness and self-seeking, has continued faithfully 
in prayer,and God has not granted the request? There 
is no instance on record where God has refused the 
prayer of His people, when it has been in obedience to 
His own conditions. And if you, the members of this 
Church—Oh ! I speak to you not by complaint, but only 
by way of encouragement : if you would really pray, you 
should see the salvation of our God ; if you would meet, 
meet in your numbers, and openly, unitedly, believingly 
pray, you might see souls delivered out of prison every 
time we hold a service in this Church, and a deliverance 
far beyond the circle which our Church can cover. At 
present we have a few souls that pray, and we have a 
little blessing. A few gather on Saturday nights and 
wait upon God. And if you saw what a paltry few they 
are, compared with the membership of this Church, you 
would marvel at the goodness of God that answers the 
prayers out of all proportion to their number and their 
earnestness and their consistency. But if you, as a 
Church, would pray, if you would come to the prayer 
meetings, full of the power of prayer ; if you would 
remain praying, not only for general deliverance, not 
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only in the vague utterances of spiritual devotion, but 
bringing forward the names of those who are in prison, 
and asking God for this one and that one who are 
bound with the fetters of sin; if you would continue 
praying, day after day, week after week, presently God’s 
miracles would be transacted before your eyes, and your 
hearts would be bowed in awe and gratitude and love, 
and you would be saying to one another: ‘“‘ We used not 
to believe in prayer; now we believe in nothing else. 
We used to try to do the work for God; now we believe 
He does it.’ There would be the sound ringing 
through this neighbourhood and all through your own 
Church: “God answers prayer; God is faithful to His 
promises.”’ He listens, eager to bless, and He blesses, 
eager to lead us farther and farther still, upon the 
upward way of His own supernatural power and His own 
unlimited grace. 


Fae EXPANSION 
Of - GERISTIA NITY. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN LYNDHURST ROAD CHURCH, ON 
SUNDAY, JANUARY I5TH, 1893. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


Acts xtt7. 

HE first definite step in Christian missions; the first 
recorded sermon of St. Paul; the distinct applica- 
tion of the Gospel to the Nations as such; these are the 
contents of the 13th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and they make it one of the most interesting chapters in 
all the Bible. The book that we are studying opened 
with the formation of the Church; the chapter we 
study this morning leads us to the real expansion of the 
Church, and shows us (1) the motive power, (2) the 
human personality, and (3) the particular occasion which 
God used to manifest the universality of Christ’s redemp- 

tive purpose. 

I.—Let us look then first at the motive power. We 
saw that on the day of Pentecost there came upon the 
believers in our Lord a new strength and inspiration for 
their work. That strength and inspiration were never 
to be withdrawn, but through all the changing history of 
the Church, her development, her toils, her sufferings, 
Copyright.) BB 
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her temptations, and her conquests, that mighty Divine 
Agent, was to be at work. Accordingly it was the work 
of the Holy Spirit to inaugurate these new designs, to 
give the first example of those missionary efforts, which, 
happily, to-day occupy so large a part of our thought and 
interest in England. You cannot help noticing in this 
chapter that the Holy Ghost selects as the starting point 
of the missionary work, not Jerusalem, but Antioch ; not 
the sacred city where the twelve apostles dwelt, but the 
great heathen city, where the followers of Jesus were first 
called Christians. At Jerusalem, in all probability, the 
followers of Jesus were still called (and preferred to be 
called) Jews. They were, at Jerusalem, always paralysed 
by the cramping influences of the traditions that gathered 
around the temple and its age-old ordinances. The Holy 
Ghost had broken them up by persecution, and by a 
miraculous and distinct revelation had induced Philip to 
speak to an Ethiopian, and Peter to preach the Gospel to 
a Roman. But the Church of Jerusalem as a whole was 
in no fit state for the large operations of the Spirit of 
God. The great tides of God could not move in a little 
land-locked pool, they demanded the vast waters and the 
mobile masses of the sea. When the Spirit came, therefore, 
to begin missionary work, it left Jerusalem and went to 
Antioch ; just as one hundred and fifty years ago, when it 
moved Europe to a missionary enterprise for the first time, 
it did not come to Berlin or to Geneva, but to the Moravian 
congregation at Herrnhut ; just as fifty years later, moving 
in England it did not come to Canterbury or to York, but to 
Carey the cobbler and the Baptists. The Spirit of God could 
not move in those land-locked pools, where all was trim 
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and prim, and dull and lethargic. You will also wish to 
remark the attitude and the character of this Church at 
Antioch, for that will show us what may be the conditions 
on which any Church may receive the missionary impulse. 
The community at Antioch—how large it was we cannot 
state, though we read that large numbers had been 
gathered in—had five prophets and teachers, or, as they 
are called in other parts of the New Testament, elders 
and overseers—not priests, not three orders of ministry, 
which were at that time unknown—but prophets and 
teachers ; men filled with the Spirit of God, who could 
therefore teach and edify the Church. These five men 
were occupied in a constant service or ministry, rendered 
not to the Church itself, we notice, but to the Church’s 
Head, Jesus Christ the Lord; and, according to the 
‘constant Jewish method of spiritual preparation (for all 
men must use the methods they know, and cannot be 
expected to step far beyond their time) they were fasting 
that they might understand the will of God. Here, then, 
was the condition of the missionary movement, that the 
men whom God had chosen and ordained by the Spirit 
to be the leaders and teachers of the society should be 
occupied, with a complete consecration and absolute self- 
denial, in the service of their Lord, so occupied in 
ministering to Jesus that they were not thinking of any 
great or extensive enterprise, but, rather, absorbed in the 
contemplation of His person, His work, and His will. 
Under these circumstances, and only under these circum- 
stances, the Holy Ghost could speak to the men, and— 
what was still more important in a sense, for the Holy 
Ghost is always speaking, and everywhere—the men 
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could understand what the Holy Ghost said, and when they 
heard they could obey. It is not worth while to describe 
here how the Holy Ghost makes the will of God known 
to men, or can without audible speech say so distinctly : 
‘Do this, do that ; go here, or go there,’’ because they 
who wait upon God in self-denial and prayer learn the 
signs, the indubitable signs, and others are not intended 
to know. But when the will of God is perceived through 
the breathing of the Holy Spirit everything depends 
upon this, that the men shall be ready to act without any 
hesitation, and, moved by the Spirit, they will again in 
self-sacrifice and prayer despatch the appointed men to 
the work to which the Holy Ghost has called them. 

You are also sure to notice the selection which the 
Holy Ghost makes. The five are, we may conjecture, 
named in the order of their importance in the Church. 
Barnabas of Cyprus, to whose large heartedness and 
goodness the community chiefly owed its present pros- 
perity, was evidently the leader of the Church. Next to 
him came Simeon the Black, a man not known outside 
the borders of the Church at Antioch, but one of those 
indispensable men that every true Church contains, who 
are content to be unknown ; who demand no exaltation, 
but in modest simplicity labour, becoming deeply loved 
and respected by the little circle in which they move. 
He was second to Barnabas, second by the intrinsic right 
of his humble service. And next to him came Lucius, 
one of those men from Cyrene, who had had the audacity 
to first declare the Gospel to the Greeks at Antioch. 
Next came Manaen, who, socially speaking, was far in 
advance of the rest of the community, for he had been 
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brought up in regal circles, educated at the Imperial 
Court in Rome with his foster-brother, Herod Antipas, 
the Tetrach of Galilee. Last of all came the man whom 
Barnabas had brought from Damascus twelve months 
before. Of these five men the Holy Ghost selects the 
first and the last. The one who was the leader of the 
Church, and the one who amongst the leaders was the 
least esteemed, but was one day to be the leader of all the 
Churches ; the great Apostle of the Gentiles: Barnabas, 
as if to show that the Church must choose her best for 
the missionary work, and Saul, as if to show that God’s 
best will often be the man whom the Church has least 
esteemed. He separates Barnabas and Saul for the great 
missionary enterprise: two remarkable men, but the 
work was not to be theirs. From first to last it was the 
work of the Holy Ghost. 

II.—Now we may pass on to the Human Personality 
selected. We can go lightly over the well-known facts 
of this first missionary journey, which occupied the years 
45 to 51 of our Christian era ; but this man, whose name 
has become so familiar to us as almost to eclipse all the 
other names of that primitive age—this man chains our 
attention. We follow him to the island of Cyprus, and 
it was there that Saul became Paul. St. Jerome con- 
jectured that the change of name signified the victory 
over the pro-consul Sergius Paulus, just as a Roman 
Imperator often assumed a surname from the country 
that he had conquered. Saul would be known as Paul 
henceforth, for the conversion of the pro-consul. But 
possibly there was a weightier meaning in the change of 
name. This Jewish Apostle took a cosmopolitan name, 
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og ee ee 
—just as we learn that at the Renaissance a number of 
Dutch and German scholars took names of a Latin form 
Grotius, Curtius, Sartorius, Krogius, to show that they 
were no longer provincials, but citizens of the great 
republic of letters—in order to mark that he was hence- 
forth no longer a mere Hebrew, but a man of the 
Roman Empire. He drops the Hebrew name Sha-wi, 
or, as we call it, Saul, and he takes the Latin name 
Paulus, or Paul. For this man intends, using all the 
privileges of his Roman citizenship, to traverse the 
whole of the Roman Empire, and to preach Christ to 
everyone of its wide provinces. With the changed 
name Paul and his company passed over from Cyprus 
to Attalia, a hundred miles of sea voyage, and then a 
hundred miles inland through the country of the 
Pisidians, who, Strabo tells us, were a nation of pirates 
and robbers, until they came to another Antioch, where 
Paul preached the first sermon that has come down to us. 
It is recorded with marvellous fidelity by his friend and 
subsequent companion, St. Luke. For, I may observe in 
passing, that one of the strongest evidences of the 
historicity of the Acts of the Apostles is, that if a short- 
hand reporter had been present listening to Paul he 
could not have given us an account of this sermon more 
plainly marked at every point by just the characteristics 
which distinguish the great Apostle of the Gentiles. “Let 
us glance through the sermon. It is probable that in the 
synagogue that morning the lessons had been read from 
the first chapter of Deuteronomy and the first chapter of 
Isaiah—two passages which are still read together in the 
Jewish synagogues of to-day : the story of the entrance 
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into the promised land, and the great prophecy of the 
cleansing of human sin. When the lessons had been 
read this insignificant looking man stood up to speak, 
and we notice at once that his sermon was in form 
modelled upon that of Stephen. It seems that that 
discourse of Stephen’s left an indelible impression upon 
Paul ; no doubt, humanly speaking, it was the means of 
his conversion, and thus his first sermon on_ his 
missionary enterprise was modelled on Stephen's. He 
plunged into the history of the chosen people; he 
touched upon their judges, their prophets, their kings, 
though you notice he did not touch upon the law, which, 
according to St. Paul’s conception, was a mere episode 
introduced because of offences. But his temperament 
is far more fiery and eager than Stephen’s. He 
drives more rapidly through his arguments. He does 
not detain us with a long recapitulation of the story of 
the ancient people. He comes quickly to the point. 
When he mentions David, at once he springs over to 
David’s promised seed. He passes from Samuel, the first, 
to John the Baptist, the last, of the Hebrew prophets, and 
almost at once he finds himself fairly launched upon the 
grand theme that is to occupy his life—Jesus the Saviour, 
whom he has come to preach. He rapidly touches upon 
the strange blindness of the people and the rulers of 
Jerusalem, their rejection, their murder, of Jesus. He 
then goes on to mention the great fact that He had risen 
again, and—so this Christian Rabbi argues,—it had been 
foretold in certain Psalms, but, foretold or not, it had 
happened, for there were the people who had come with 
Him from Galilee; they had seen him dead, and they 
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had seen him risen. He came out of the tomb; He 
spoke to them ; He commissioned them ; and thus He 
passed up into the heavens ; but they had not lost Him, 
for, risen from the dead, He was with them there in the 
synagogue of Antioch that day. This man who rose 
again, this Jesus, He is the man by God appointed and 
uplifted for the remission of sins, and by Him every one 
that believeth shail be saved and justified. And Iam 
here to tell you that, risen and exalted, the Saviour is 
ready to save you. I have come to ask you to be saved. 
‘Justified by faith,” I am teaching from the beginning 
the great new Gospel, Justification by Faith ; ‘‘ by Him, 
every one that believeth shall be justified.’ And so he 
reaches the great summit of his preaching—Jesus the 
Saviour from sin—and he ends by saying :—Beware lest 
the words of the prophets “ Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder and perish,” apply to you. Oh! Beware lest 
you lose the great work and lose the great salvation, 
not because God would not, but because you—blind, 
deaf, dead—will not receive it. 

IIJ.—And now we may, in conclusion, pass over to the 
occasion, the occasion of the universalization of the 
Lord. Evidently from the closing words of that extem- 
poraneous address, the Apostle, speaking, had noticed 
in the audience a number of Jews, who, by their com- 
pressed lips and the hard expression of their eyes, showed 
that they had no intention of accepting the glad tidings ; 
that was why the preacher ended his sermon with a 
warning. It was the quick, sensitive manner of Paul ; 
for he did not prepare his sermons, he prepared himself. 
When he came into touch with men he caught their 
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eyes and read their thoughts, and changed from point to 
point at the dictation of the moment. He saw the 
intention of these men, and therefore he warned them. 
But their intention was not then declared, and there 
was a unanimous request that he would come and preach 
to them again the mext Sabbath in the same place; 
and during the intervening week the leaven began to 
work. It is very characteristic of St. Paul that his 
sermon—the first recorded of his—produced a wide 
interest and a profound agitation. He was one of those 
preachers who always draw large multitudes of men by 
their intense earnestness, always win souls to Christ 
by the perfect singleness of their aim, but always 
alienate a large number of persons, who through pre- 
judice, or pride, or fleshly lethargy, are not prepared to 
follow the radiant and upward pathway of the Cross; 
one of those men, therefore, who are ordained to go 
triumphing through the world amidst the shouts of the 
ransomed and the curses of those who reject. The 
whole city, heathen as well as Jew, heard of that sermon 
in the synagogue. It wanted no daily press to circulate 
tidings such as that. No one on the first day of the 
week could meet in the market place or exchange with- 
out saying: “Did you hear, yesterday, did you hear the 
little man from Antioch, who said that Jesus rose from 
the dead, and that the remission of sins was granted by 
Tim?” 

The next Sabbath the synagogue was crowded. It 
had never been crowded before, and the Jews, who 
filled it along with the heathen, had no wish to see 
it crowded. What they meant by religion was the 
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exclusiveness of privilege. What they enjoyed in their 
religion was the feeling how vastly superior they were 
to the rest of the men of Antioch. They had no thought 
in their religion of the love that seeks to redeem and 
save the world from their sins. That beautiful sentiment 
of the Christian hymn often occurred in their service :— 
‘“‘ We are a garden walled around, 
Part of the Lord’s peculiar ground.” 

They were the kind of people who had their seats and 
paid for them, and if they found a stranger in their 
pew, instead of being glad to see him, would politely 
tell him, “That is my seat, pray move out.”’ They were 
jealous and indignant. ‘‘ Who are these strangers who 
presume to interest and attract the people? We never 
interested or attracted the people. Our Rabbis have 
preached here week by week, no one cared. Who are 
these men who make the people care?”” They mur- 
mured against them, and so the crisis came. It wasa 
crisis in history that Sabbath morning in the synagogue 
of Antioch ; for Pauland Barnabas, regretfully rather than 
angrily, but perfectly clear and convinced, turned to the 
Jews and said to them, “Let us explain to you that we 
do not judge you, God does not judge you, but you 
judge yourselves, unworthy of eternal life. You have 
heard your prophets read in your synagogue every week, 
and all your prophets said that this salvation was not to 
be to the Jew only, but to the world; not to you only, 
but to the Gentiles. You have heard, and you did not 
believe. You are not the men to understand the ways 
of God, and therefore ‘‘ we turn to the Gentiles.” 

How pathetic is this joy of the Gentiles! I see 
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them in that synagogue that morning, cut-throat look 
fellows, bandits from the mountains, pirates from \ 
harbours and rivers; robbers from their youth upward‘= 
they are there, their eyes all glistening, and their white 
teeth showing, in their joy; for they never expected a 
Messiah, and therefore they do not reject Him; they 
never had any hope of salvation, and therefore they do 
not trample it under foot ; they hear that this Gospel is 
for them. Oh! the joy of it, the hope of it. They 
will be saved. They come and ask how may they enter 
in? And though the Jews stirred up the devout women 
of good position to oppose the Apostles, and Barnabas 
and Saul were driven out of the city, driven on, in the 
providence of God, to the next stage of their missionary 
journey ; the work was done, a little knot of disciples 
in the city were full of joy and of the Holy Ghost. 
And that cry, ‘‘We turn to the nations!” has come 
echoing down the centuries of Christianity. Nation 
after nation has heard it with astonishment. Let us 
calculate; it took three centuries and a half to cover 
all the provinces of Rome, and to make the Roman 
Empire nominally Christian. It took eight centuries 
more to win the nations of Europe: the Goth and the 
Hun, the Celt and the Scandinavian ; and then there 
fell upon the Church a lethargy, an idleness, a dead- 
ness, and for a thousand years the Church of Europe 
held her hand, and had no message to give to the 
world; but a century ago again the glad word was 
heard, “ We turn to the nations!” and never has it 
ceased since first it woke the deadness of the Middle 
Age, and now if it please God never shall it cease. 
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Nation after nation has heard it with pathetic grati- 
tude and joy. Those frozen Greenlanders said: “ Did 
he mean us?” Those poor outland Indians of North 
America cry, ‘‘Did he mean us?” The rude Abori- 
gines of Australia have begun to say, ‘‘He meant us, 
and has washed us clean, though our faces are dark 
and our intellects are narrow.” The Malayan and the 
Papuan cried, ‘He meant us!” The gibbering Pata- 
gonians, whom Darwin supposed to be irreclaimable 
savages, cried, ‘‘He meant us!’ and they are men in 
Christ Jesus. Nation after nation has lifted up its 
head crying, ‘‘ He meant us !—He came to save.” And 
now thrilling through the dark heart of Africa the 
message touches the Baganda and the negroes of the 
Congo; they lift up their heads from slave-trading, 
rum, and the curses of civilization, and they are saying, 
‘““He meant us!—He came to save us.” 

‘““We turn to the nations.’’ The nations are waiting 
for Him. If this chosen people will not be saved we 
will go to the nations, the poor degraded forgotten 
children of men. And we will tell them, and they 
will hear and rejoice to hear, that this Man was exalted 
to give remission of sins; that by believing in Him, 
whosoever believeth shall be justified. May God stamp 


upon our hearts the Apostolic purpose—“ we turn to 
the Gentiles !” 
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entitled ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” 

by Mr. Samuel Laing, and I was asked, as a 
believer and a Christian, to read the book, and to give 
my own judgment upon it. It is a very favourable 
specimen of the very numerous books that are now 
written, showing the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of Christian belief. And, as the book is very fair, and 
obviously sincere, and decidedly forcible, it seemed to me 
that there was a certain obligation to give a verdict upon 
it, not only to the person who asked me, but to a larger 
audience ; for I think that thoughtful men and women of 
to-day, and especially young men and women, may very 
justly complain if their religious teachers do not look 
straight in the face the books which are written against 
faith, and if they find that in the pulpit there is always a 
discreet avoidance of these difficult questions, or even a 
quiet assumption that they do not exist. I thought, 
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therefore, that, instead of answering one friend in private, 
I would bring the subject before you. 

Now, this very interesting book begins by an able 
summary of the results of modern science so far as they 
affect religion; and we may sum them up under four 
heads :—First of all, the teaching of science about the 
extreme minuteness of this little earth as compared with 
the almost boundless sidereal system which the telescope 
has revealed to us. Then, secondly, there is the teaching 
of science about the development or the evolution of all 
the different forms of life from some primitive particles 
of matter called protoplasm. Then, thirdly, there is the 
teaching of science which shows the very close connection 
between the structure of man and the structure of animals. 
And, fourthly, there is the teaching of science about the 
antiquity of man. 

Let me say a word upon this last. Historical records 
carry us back, in the case of China and Chaldza, to about 
2,500 years before Christ. In the case of Egypt, they 
carry us back to King Menes, somewhere about 5,000 
years before Christ, and show us that at that time the 
dwellers on the Nile were already civilised and cultivated 
people. What science is teaching us to-day is that men 
existed, and that they hunted animals, and that they 
made implements of stone during the last great Ice 
Age. That Ice Age is put back by the calculations of 
geologists to 80,000 years at least ; but, if certain doubtful 
indications of the presence of man in the Miocene strata 
should be verified, the existence of man upon earth would 
be proved something like a million years ago, the men 
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existing then being in a similar state of culture to that of 
the Fuegians, or the native Australians of our own day. 

These are the results of science which Mr. Laing says 
are inconsistent with the Bible. - They upset the teaching 
of the Bible, first, because, according to the Bible, the 
earth is the centre of the universe, and the sky a kind of 
firmament over it, in which the sun, moon, and stars are 
fixed in order to light theearth; secondly, because the Bible 
teaches us that the different forms of life were separately 
created according to their kinds ; thirdly, because, accord- 
ing to the Bible teaching, man was created specifically in 
the image of God, and, so far from developing upwards, 
fell from a state of primitive innocence into a debased 
and degenerate condition through sin; lastly, because 
the Bible, so far as its chronology can be made clear, 
would show that man has existed upon the earth not 
more than 6,000 or, at the most, 7,000 years. 

Now, I just want to say, with reference to this question 
generally, that, without undertaking to affirm that these 
conclusions are proved, and certainly without having the 
presumption to say that they are zot proved, I claim for 
Christian men and women, that is, thoughtful Christian 
men and women, that they are not only prepared, but 
eager, to accept the results of science. They want the 
truth, and if the truth is inconsistent with their faith, 
then they want to alter their faith; because, for them, as 
believers in God, truth is supreme, truth is the one 
thing needful. And therefore I should say myself, and I 
believe many others would say with me, “ If these con- 
clusions and statements of science are inconsistent with 
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what we believe the Bible to teach, and if these state- 
ments and conclusions are really proved to be true, we 
shall have to modify our conceptions with regard to the 
scope and the authority of the Biblical teaching. Thus, 
we all know, that three centuries ago, when the Coper- 
nican system was first propounded, it was denounced as 
impious and inconsistent with the Bible, and more than 
one teacher of science was imprisoned, and one was 
actually burnt, for teaching it. At the present day, the 
most orthodox believers accept the Copernican system, 
and they say, and say with truth, that the Biblical 
language in reference to the earth, the sun, and the 
stars, is an accommodation to the time and the circum- 
stances in which the books of the Bible were written. 
And what I-would claim for all Christians is the liberty 
of learning, in the light of science, to recognise to their 
full extent these accommodations of Biblical language. 
To us, as Christians, scientific truth (when it is actual, 
and not mere surmise) is just as sacred as any other 
truth. We take it as the revelation of God, and we have 
no right and no wish to deny it. 

.But now I want to lead you on, in the words of our 
author, to consider two or three other scientific positions 
—shall I call them admissions ?—and I wish to quote his 
own words lest I should misrepresent him. He says :— 

*‘Science believes in an original creation of ultimate atoms or 
germs, so perfect that they carried within them all the phenomena of 
the universe by a necessary process of evolution.” 

Now, when you come to reflect upon that statement, you 
quickly perceive that science itself believes in a creation. 
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It requires a creator, and the creator whom science 
demands is every bit as wonderful as the Creator whom 
the Bible assumes ; for the force of the mind which made 
those ultimate atoms or germs capable of evolving into 
the universe, as we know it, is a Divine power, the 
magnitude and wonder of which language fails to describe. 
Or, when I learn again that the six weeks’ embryo of a 
dog is actually indistinguishable from the similar embryo 
of a man, my first remark, of course, is this: ‘‘ Why, 
then, does one develop into a man like Sir Walter Scott, 
and why does the other develop into Sir Walter Scott’s 
dog?’ If they are identical by all the tests of science, 
where does the distinguishing power come in? Is it 
evolved out of the embryo ? but the two are identical. Is 
it produced by the environment ? but why? An envi- 
ronment which can take two identical substances, and 
develop one into a dog, and the other into a man, is 
already a Divine power, a supernatural intelligence, a 
Creator; and, by whatever name you designate this 
discriminating and creative Force, it is every bit as 
wonderful, as miraculous as the Being who is seen at 
work in the first chapter of Genesis. 

But now, again to quote from Mr. Laing, here is 
another conclusion of science :— 

“The difference of structure between the lowest existing race of 
men and the highest existing ape is too great to admit of the possi- 
bility of one being the direct descendant of the other.” 

And, strange to say, the oldest type of man of which any 
vestige has been discovered—that of the sepulchral cave 
of Cro-Magnon—is a fully developed race, tall in stature, 
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large in brain, and superior to many races of men 
existent at the present time. Thus man, even on the 
physical side, stands out quite distinct and apart, while 
the missing link—that common ancestor of the lowest 
man and the highest ape—has nowhere been found. Of 
course, science hopes that it will be found, but to-night 
we are not so much dealing with the hopes of science as 
with the results of science, and science says that—whether 
it be due to the defacement of the geologic records, or to 
other unexplained causes—the common ancestor has not 
been found. It is easy for science to say that the sutures of 
the skull in man open out and allow the brain to develop, 
while the sutures of the skull in the ape do not open out, 
and therefore the brain does not develop. But when 
that confession has been made, it has brought us no 
further on the way. It is only a more technical state- 
ment of the original difficulty. Why do the sutures 
expand in the one case and not in the other? And so, 
leaving aside the mere theory, the clear and scientific fact 
with which we have to deal, is this: that man to-day is as 
radically and essentially distinct from the highest of the 
other animals as he seemed to be before the dawn of 
modern science, when, as yet, all men drew their ideas 
concerning his nature and origin from the first chapter of 
Genesis. 

It isa mistake, then, to suppose that science can dis- 
pense with the idea of a Creator. Science has not 
superseded God; she has been preparing us for new 
wonder at His infinite power, and new reverence in 
thinking of Him. Science, no less than Religion, has to 
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speak with bated breath of Creator and creation. It is a 
mistake, too, to suppose that science has in the least 
discredited the truth that man was made in the image of 
God ; she has only shown us certain reasons for believing 
that the process of His work was more gradual than we 
supposed, that the image was wrought by the slow opera- 
tion of centuries, and that the instruments used were 
certain laws of organic evolution, This is becoming 
generally admitted. 

But now comes the question : “ Has science superseded 
Christianity ? Has science discredited and disproved the 
specific Christian revelation?” Let me approach the 
answer to this question by quoting what Mr. Laing writes 
about Jesus Christ. Speaking of the Gospels, when 
criticism has done its worst, he says :— 

‘We can see Him there walking through the fields on a Sunday 
afternoon with His disciples, and rebuking the puritanical adherence 
of the Pharisees to the letter of the observance of the Sabbath; we 
can see Him taking little children in His arms, and talking familiarly 
at the well with the woman of Samaria; we can hear Him preaching 
the Sermon on the Mount, and dropping parables from His mouth, 
like precious pearls of instruction in love, charity, and all Christian 
virtues. We can s\mpathise with the agony in the garden as with 
areal scene, and hear the despairing cry, ‘ My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ?’”’ 

Then about the New Testament generally he says :— 


“The Sermon on the Mount, and St. Paul’s description of Chris- 
tian Charity, carry their own proof with them, and such parables as 
that of the good Samaritan require no support either from historical 
evidence or from supernatural signs to come home to every heart, 
whether in the first or in the nineteenth century. The fact that the 
son of a Jewish mechanic, born in a small town of an obscure pro- 
vince, without any special aid from position, education, or other 
outward circumstance, succeeded, by the sheer force of the purity 
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and loveliness of His life and teaching, in captivating all hearts, and 
founding a religion which, for nineteen centuries, has been the main 
civilizing influence of the world, the faith of its noblest men and 
noblest races—this fact, I say, is of itself so admirable and wonderful 
as not to require the aid of vulgar miracles and metaphysical puzzles 
in order to be recognised as worthy of the highest reverence. And 
when such a life was crowned with a death, which remains the 
highest type of what is noblest in man—self-sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, and for the good of others—we may well call it Divine, and 
not quarrel with any language or any forms of worship which tend 
to keep it in view, and hold it up to the world as an inducement to a 
higher life.” ‘ 


That is the language of science, the most advanced 
science of the day. As the age of dogmatic atheism has 
gone, and as all instructed people are now able to say, 
without any uncharitableness, what the Scripture said ages 
ago, that the atheist is simply a fool, so the age has gone 
by when the highest knowledge of man branded Chris- 
tianity as an imposture, and covered the Person of the 
Founder with derision. To-day, honest and candid science 
—and it is only with such science that we care to deal— 
comes and brings her tribute to Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
bows the head, and adores. 

“Ah,” you say, “ but surely this is missing the point, 
for whilst we have read from Mr. Laing the amplest 
acknowledgment concerning the person of Jesus, His 
teaching, and influence, what science so emphatically and 
confidently denies is the miraculous.” Mr. Laing says :— 


“Not aninch of ground that has been conquered by science has 
ever been conquered in fair fight by theology.” 


And I, as a very humble theologian, say, ‘Thank God.” 


I would not have it otherwise. But when Mr. Laing 
says further :— 
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‘“‘In the contest between the natural and the supernatural, the 
latter has not only been repulsed, but annihilated,” 
there I venture to join issue with him, and I shall draw a 
little upon your patience in order to show you why. Let 
us look with some closeness into the position which 
scientific men are occupying in the matter of miracles. 
They, in common with Christian apologists, are, for the 
most part, agreed in regarding the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the supreme miracle, which practi- 
cally includes all the rest. Mr. Laing says :— 

“If that is true, we need not stop to discuss other miracles; if 
that is false, then the other miracles go with it.” 
In discussing the miracle of the Resurrection, our author, 
like all other fair and candid critics, admits the clearness 
and the force of St. Paul’s evidence to the event. He 
admits that the first epistle to the Corinthians is a con- 
temporary letter, and that it is a genuine letter. What, 
then, is to be said against it as a testimony to the historic 
fact? He feels that this argument must somehow be 
cleared away ; he seeks, therefore, to discredit St. Paul’s 
witness on three grounds; and these grounds I ask you 
to fairly examine. First of all, he says, Paul’s frame of 
mind was such that he would not be critical in examining 
the evidence. Now, is that an argument of much weight ? 
Is there any grain of truth in it? Paul was a bitter 
opponent of Christianity ; he was engaged in repressing 
it. When he came to believe in it, it involved an enor- 
mous sacrifice to break with his past life and his old 
friends. When he came to preach it, he entered on a 
life of extraordinary toil and danger, which ultimately 
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issued in martyrdom. Do you consider it a very valuable 
argument to say that, under such circumstances, Paul 
would not be likely to be critical in examining the 
evidence? Who is so likely to be so critical as an open 
opponent? Who is likely to be more severe in question- 
ing evidence than he who, by accepting it, will have to 
change the whole tenor of his life, to support what he 
assailed, and to sacrifice everything in preaching what he 
formerly denounced ? It is a short and easy way to get 
rid of a witness, to say that, because he was so convinced 
of a fact as to sacrifice everything in order to make it 
known, he must be considered not to have been in a 
frame of mind to be critical of the evidence. Clearly, 
Mr. Laing would only admit that a man was in the right 
frame of mind who rejected the fact. 

The second ground on which he seeks to discredit 
St. Paul’s testimony is that he treats his own vision of 
Christ as of precisely the same kind as the visions which 
appeared to the rest of the Apostles ; and as it is admitted 
that the appearance of Jesus to Paul was subjective, z.e., 
visible to him only, and not to his companions, therefore, 
the other appearances of the risen Lord were of a merely 
subjective nature also. Well, I am not very fond of this 
word “subjective,” and probably a more metaphysical 
thinker than Mr. Laing would have hesitated in employ- 
ing it in such a connection.‘ It requires very little 
philosophy to show that the distinction is not clear. All 
we have to say to this objection is: Granted that the 
appearances to the other disciples were of the same kind 
as that to Paul, what could you wish more? The 
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appearance to Paul,as I have just mentioned, transformed 
his life, and became the impulse of all his preaching, 
What appearances could be more effective, more con- 
clusive, more real, than this? Granted that they were 
all subjective, that is to say, that they all, more or 
less, appealed to the individual mind; yet the truth 
stands, that these appearances were to those men an 
evidence that Christ had risen from the dead, and, in 
the strength of that faith, they went forth powerful to 
convince and convert the world. After all, the evidence 
for the resurrection was the proof that Christ had risen, 
and was in His risen power with His disciples. This 
objection of Mr. Laing’s does not discredit it. 

The third ground for discrediting St. Paul’s testimony, 
is, that it differs from that of the Evangelists. Well, but 
if it does, what of that? You do not upset the fact by 
saying that the testimonies about it do not agree. On 
that principle you would upset the facts of Socrates 
death, because Plato and Xenophon, while substantially 
agreeing, give us different details of the sad event. 
St. Paul substantially agrees with the Evangelists ; it is 
only in details that the narratives vary. About the main 
fact there is no difference of opinion ; all agree that Christ 
rose from the dead. 

I put it to you as fair reasoners: Does it seem to 
you that these three objections can upset the testimony 
of Paul upon this matter? It seems to me that such 
arguments would have no weight in a court of law. 
And I think I can show you how conscious Mr. Laing 
himself is of the weakness of his argument, for he says, 
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with reference to the appearance of the risen Lord to the 
500 brethren, that that could not be true, otherwise all 
Jerusalem would have been convinced, and the Roman 
Governors would have been convinced too: quite for- 
getting that that is essentially what did happen! For we 
find within two or three weeks that 5,000 persons had been 
convinced, and that immediately faith in the resurrection 
began to travel all through the world, and did not cease 
until it vanquished the scepticism and agnosticism of that 
day. So that, actually, Mr. Laing says that the evidence 
of the 500 could not be true because something would 
have happened if it had been true, and yet that is the 
very thing that did happen ! 

But when we have rebutted all these arguments 
of attack upon the belief of the Church, we have 
not yet touched the strongest argument for the resur- 
rection. The strong argument for the resurrection is this, 
that the actual power of Jesus Christ from that day to 
this has been manifested in certain spiritual results upon 
the hearts and the lives of men. I put it to you, is 
it true or is it not, that the message of Christ’s Gospel 
to-day touches and changes the hearts of the vilest sinners, 
and brings myriads of men and women into a certain 
spiritual or religious condition which seemed impossible 
before? No one can fairly face the facts of the Christian 
consciousness, and the results of the Christian life, with- 
out seeing that Christ is at work to-day, saving and trans- 
forming, filling with “ joy and peace in believing,” men and 
women in all parts of the world. This is the strong reason 
for believing in the resurrection at the present time. The 
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first Christians received from the Apostles the testimony 
that Christ had risen, and therefore they believed that He 
stilllived. After these ages of experience our point of view 
is slightly changed: we believe that Christ rose again, 
because we know that He now lives, and we know assuredly 
that a dead person cannot live unless he rises from the 
dead. It is only when you begin to examine this 
argument for the resurrection, in what I venture to call 
the real scientific spirit, with fixed purpose to blink none 
of the facts, but to take them all into account, that it 
begins to dawn upon you that there never has been an 
event in human history that rests upon more manifold, 
overwhelming, and indisputable evidence than the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. If then, lam right 
in saying that Mr. Laing has not upset the miracle of the 
resurrection, [am, on his own ground, right in saying 
that he has not upset the other miracles either. But I 
do not say that. I do not attach so much importance to 
these miracles has Mr. Laing seems to think that Christians 
do. It is enough for me that Jesus Christ lives ; and 
science herself shows that the presence of Christ is a 
reality. Science herselfshows in history that His influence 
is a reality, and that Jesus Christ is the same to-day 
as He ever was, the great Saviour and Redeemer of 
man. 

Now, it may be, as I admitted just now, that the result 
of modern science will enlarge our conception of God ; but 
it will not take Him away. Science is also God’s Spirit. 
It may be that science will simplify and purify our con- 
ception of Christianity, but it cannot take Christ away It 
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may be that it will make some of us attach comparatively 
little importance to the details of miraculous narratives, but 
science can never touch the miracle of Christ,—the miracle 
of His person, the miracle of His life, the miracle of 
His teaching, the miracle of His age-long influence. 
The Miracle of Christ is above the assaults of science 
as far as the sun is raised above assault from the hands 
of men. 

And so I ask you to-night, what truth is there in the 
assertion which I have ventured to contest, that “the 
supernatural has not only been repulsed, but annihilated ”’? 
Surely you see that there is strangely little truth in it ; 
for, to conclude, what does supernatural mean? Let us 
get to the definition. Supernatural can only mean that 
which does not admit of explanation by natural laws. Is 
there any other meaning of supernatural ? Ido not know 
it. Supernatural means that which does not admit of 
explanation by natural laws. Now natural laws cannot 
explain the origin of life ; natural laws cannot explain how, 
from those primitive germ-cells of which I spoke just now, 
the living organisms have developed ; natural laws cannot 
explain what the forces are which preside over this 
development, or even why the variations occur on which 
the whole process of development depends, or how, when 
the variations occur, the actual results which are achieved 
and maintained ensue ; natural laws cannot explain how 
from this development, as science traces it, thought, or will, 
or even consciousness could be produced. Therefore, all 
these thingsare supernatural. Natural laws may formulate 
the phenomena of the process ; they give no explanation 
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of will, thought, and consciousness, which are therefore in 
their origin and essence supernatural. 

Natural laws, again, cannot explain the phenomena of 
religion. Herbert Spencer is content to thrust all these 
phenomena into the region of what he calls “ the un- 
known,” which is equivalent to saying that science 
surrenders the idea of explaining them. Natural laws 
cannot explain how we got our conception of God; 
what made us say He was love, that He cares for 
men and holds communion with them, and that He 
can save them. All this, therefore, is supernatural. 
Natural laws cannot explain why men believe in im- 
mortality. Science to-day declares that natural facts are 
opposed to it, and yet science herself tells us that the 
most primitive men in the Neolithic period already 
believed in a future life, burying their implements beside 
their dead in token that they would wake again to use 
them. And this primitive instinct of immortality is 
developed in all the great religious systems of Egypt, of 
India, and Persia, and at last is brought to the clear light 
of assurance in the Gospel. Natural laws cannot explain 
that. Therefore it is supernatural. Surely this dogma of 
our scientific men which tells us that the supernatural is 
annihilated is not only not true, but is the reverse of the 
truth. Science, so far from annihilating the supernatural, 
has demonstrated it; and every great scientific work 
confesses it. And, if it were true, which I cannot admit, 
and which I some day hope to disprove, that science to-day 
has discredited the supernatural in the Bible, it has only 
been by showing that the Bible itself is supernatural. 
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That a creature like man sprung from a piece of proto- 
plasm, presumably by virtue of an innate, mysterious 
principle of development ; that he should have come to 
write this book, to have thought such thoughts, to have 
seen such visions, to have cherished such aspirations ; 
that men should have grasped God, and have communed 
with Him, as these prophets, psalmists, and apostles do ; 
or that they should have lived in Him, and died in Him, 
unshaken by the indignation of the world, unblenched by 
the shadow of death—this is all unexplained by any 
natural laws, and is literally supernatural. If it can be 
explained by any science at all, it is only by that super- 
natural science, once called—and yet again to be called— 
the queen of the sciences, Theology. 

‘I can only say in closing that if any of my hearers wish 
to object to anything that I have said, I shall be thankful, 
as one who loves the truth and wishes to hold no religious 
beliefs that are inconsistent with it, to have the objections 
pointed out to me ; and that, I hope and believe, is the 
feeling of all true believers in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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(A Missionary SERMON, PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, 


May I1TH, 18go.) 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


“For the invisible things of Him since the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even His everlasting power and divinity, that they may be without 
excuse.”’—Rom. i. 20 (revised version). 


N this verse the Apostle asserts that the invisible 
| God—viz., the Eternal Power and Divinity—is 
sufficiently revealed to men in a state of nature to 
make them “ without excuse” if they forget Him, and if 
they withhold from Him the worship which is His due. 
The contention is that the things which are seen are the 
witnesses to the great unseen God, that the Creation itself is 
a witness to the Creator. And if man does not recognise 
this, says the Apostle, the cause is to be found in sin, 
which has blinded men’s eyes and hardened men’s hearts. 
It is all the more striking to find this argument coming 
from the Apostle Paul, because he is, as you know, the 
most vehement defender of the revelation in Jesus Christ. 
He is the great Apostle of revealed religion ; but, not- 
withstanding this, nay, on account of this, he takes a 
firm stand on that natural religion which is antecedent to 
revelation, and on which revelation itself rests, 
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But the contention of this passage comes into collision 
with the popular thought and teaching of the present day. 
According to current scientific speculation we are to 
believe that man isa natural development from a being ofa 
lower order.‘ Our attention is turned to the most 
degraded savage races existing on the earth to-day, and we 
are told that such were our ancestors, and that from 
them, by slow gradations, we rose to our present posi- 
tion. We are to believe that from religious ideas like 
theirs, crude and puerile and debasing, our present 
religious conceptions were formed, by a process of gradual 
development. That great French thinker, Auguste 
Comte, ventured on a bold generalization : he declared 
that all religions began in Fetichism, rose to Polytheism, 
at last attained to Monotheism, and then, by a singular 
inconsistency, which was not explained, and has not been 
explained, sank to Atheism, or, as Comte would put it, 
became Positivist. Now, if Auguste Comte is right in this 
matter, St. Paul is wrong ; and if the general teaching of 
our agnostic guides in religion is right, the Scripture is, 
generally speaking, wrong. But within the last twenty years 
a new science has developed, to which the name has been 
given of the Study of Comparative Religion. A number of 
great scholars in England, France, and Germany have been 
looking into the remnants of the great religions of 
the world, bringing them together and comparing 
them, tracing the truths which they hold in common, 
and all the points of divergence which separate them 
one from another. And the more the study of Com- 
parative Religion has progressed, the more obvious it 
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has become that Comte’s generalization was entirely 
wrong. 

Here is a conflict, you see, not between religion 
and science, but between science and science. The hypo- 
thesis which physicists and physiologists have formed, in 
order to bring the religions of men into line with the 
order which obtains in the organic creation, is in direct 
conflict with the discoveries of this other science—the 
science of Comparative Religion. This new science reaches 
conclusions which seriously modify the idea of religious 
evolution in the history of religions amongst men; and 
above all things, this new science shows that the order 
Fetichism, Polytheism, Monotheism, is uniformly and 
always wrong. As the religious books of the world have, 
come to be studied, and as the language and traditions of 
people who have no books have come to be interrogated 
there are, broadly speaking, these four conclusions, which 
are fairly well established. First, that the earlier phases 
of every great religion are purer than the later phases ; 
secondly, that behind Polytheism is always to be seen, in 
dim outline, a primitive faith in one God ; thirdly, that 
Polytheism, historically speaking, is always a decline and 
not an advance; and fourthly, that Fetichism, which 
Comte considered the beginning of religion, is never 
found, except in races which have obviously and certainly 
fallen from a higher state and become radically degraded. 
The history of the great religions of the world, leaving 
Christianity out of account, is for the most part a tale, not 
of development, but of retrogression. 

Now, I want for a few moments to turn your attention 
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to some of the facts from which these conclusions have 
been drawn. I want to remind you that the study of 
Comparative Religion reveals the fact that the earlier 
phases of most religions are distinctly the purest, and that 
the existing condition of these religions betrays obvious » 
marks of corruption and decline. 

Let us look at India. We are, all of us, tolerably 
familiar with the religions of modern India as they pre- 
sented themselves to the earliest European Missionaries, 
Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, and their immediate followers. But 
at present, only a few of us are familiar with the primitive 
teaching of the oldest Vedas. Only a few of us, therefore, 
can appreciate the striking contrast between the earliest 
historic faith of India and the same faith after 3,600 years 
of presumable development. The oldest Vedas date from 
about 1,800 years before Christ, and they show us that in 
those distant times there was a generally pervading belief 
in one God. He may be addressed by different names, but 
whether He is called Indra, or Mithra, or Varuna, He is the 
one great invisible Being who rules over heaven and earth. 
The same books teach that man is sinful and stands in 
need of redemption in order to be re-united with the in- 
visible God. ‘ Unto Him,” says the writer of one of those 
extraordinary hymns, “longingly looking from afar, my 
thoughts turn, even as cattle turn to their pasture.” “I 
only long to win salvation,” sings another, ‘as birds long 
to reach their nests. What shall we bring Varuna, the 
Far-seeing, that he may be propitiated?”” If you go, fresh 
from the study of these beautiful hymns, to consider the 
modern Indian religions, especially in the days before the 
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English Government of India, and look for example at the 
cult of Juggernaut, which was one horrible orgy of bestial 
lust and diabolical cruelty, you must at once perceive that 
here is no question of religious development, but a question 
of religious decline. 

This same thing holds true of the great Persian religion. 
Amongst the noblest and purest of all heathens in the 
present day are the Parsees, who owe their relative 
purity, not to a process of development, but to the fact 
that they have retained undefiled, through the teaching 
of Zoroaster, some of the pure conceptions of the primi- 
tive Iranian faith, which corresponds very closely with the 
faith of the Vedas. 

Now let us look at Egypt. The marvellous discoveries 
of Egyptology have put us in possession, to-day, of the 
faith of the earliest civilized dwellers on the banks of the 
Nile. We find that in the primitive period the Egyptians 
worshipped one god, who was invoked as Neter, though 
the name varied in different places. Fifteen hundred 
years before Moses wrote or lived, the Egyptians used to 
say, “He has made all that is ; Thou alone art; millions 
owe their being to Thee ; He is Lord of that which is, and 
of that which is not.” Yes, 3,500 years before Christ, the 
thoughtful Egyptian could say, ‘‘ The operation of God 
in creation is a thing which cannot be understood ;” and 
we find such teaching as this, “If any one give way to 
pride, God, who created him in his bloom, brings on him 
humiliation. If thou art a prudent man, teach thy son 
the love of God.” Iask you, with these great thoughts 
in your mind, to go into the Egyptian Gallery at the 
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British Museum, and look at those ugly idols which the 
Egyptians afterwards worshipped—dogs’ heads, cats’ heads, 
scarabeei, and crocodiles—and you cannot but see that 
here is a question, not of religious development, but of 
religious decline. And when you are in the British 
Museum, go for a moment into the Assyrian Gallery, 
and then you can see one of those clay tablets from which 
George Smith deciphered the primitive religion of the 
dwellers on the Euphrates ; and then, if you cannot read 
them, you can read the translation, which proves that 
the Chaldeans worshipped one God, Ilu—identical with 
El or Elohim, worshipped by the Hebrews—and you can 
learn there again the same story, that Polytheism was a 
subsequent degradation of an early faith in the One God. 

Go to China. The earliest writings of the Chinese 
religions take us back 2,000 years before Christ, and they 
speak of Tao as God; and Laotse, the contemporary of 
Confucius, speaks of Taoas “ the perfect creator. In him 
is spirit, and his spirit is most genuine, yet only those 
who are purified from lust can see him.” 

We might extend this survey much more widely. The 
most ancient of Western European families, representing 
the primitive immigration from Asia, is that of the Basques. 
As far as we can discover, the worship of the Basques was 
never the worship of idols, but always the worship of the 
Invisible God. When we go into the degraded islands of 
Polynesia, amongst the degraded races of Africa, and the 
equally degraded races of South America, the story is 
always the same: we find unmistakable signs that there 
has been a time in the history of these sunken people 
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when they, too, knew God and worshipped Him. It is 
always a story, not of religious development, but—outside 
the circle of what we call revelation—one of consistent 
decline and retrogression. 

Now, St. Paul says, in verse 21, that the expianation 
of this decline from primitive and natural Monotheism 
into Polytheism is simply to be found in Sin. He 
tells us, in effect, that, owing to sin, men became 
frivolous and indifferent, and from indifference they 
quickly fell into the worship of visible things, and that 
then the worship of visible things, or Polytheism, 
wrought its inevitable result in sensuality and impurity ; 
and then, as sensuality obtained the mastery of the human 
heart, the conscience was deadened, and the reason was 
silenced ; and, in some terrible instances, the Conscience 
became, not only deadened, but perverted, the Reason 
not only silent, but actively misleading ; and then evil 
itself was set up as a god, and men prostrated themselves 
before it. 

We have historical records of such a religious cata- 
strophe. The Canaanites, and, indeed, the whole 
Pheenician race, under these perverting influences, 
turned lust and cruelty into Divinities, and supposed that 
they were worshipping these gods in acts of lust and prac- 
tices of cruelty. And history tells us that, when a nation 
falls into that perversion of religion, thus precisely twisting 
round all primitive religious thought and reversing the 
action of the conscience, there remains only one fate for 
it—it must be blotted out. The Canaanites were blotted 
out, the Phcenicians were blotted out—there is no vestige 
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left of Tyre or Sidon or Carthage: the corrupt people 
were blotted out. Chaldea, too, falling from her great 
primitive faith in Ilu into the same perversion, coming 
to worship lust as if it were a goddess, was blotted 
out; the Roman Empire was blotted out, because the 
Romans, having conquered the world, were conquered by 
the world’s most corrupt religious practices. And it is 
possible—though God forbid—that even modern times 
may see classes of society, if not whole nations, blotted 
out, because they say unto lust and cruelty, ‘“ Be ye our 
gods,” so inexorable are the eternal laws of God. 

But now, in order to bring this somewhat abstract 
historical dissertation within the compass of our own 
experience, I want to draw a picture which will serve as 
an illustration. It is not an imaginary picture ; it is such 
as many of us have seen in modern life. Here is a man 
whose profound moral corruption it is almost impossible 
to conceive. His outward appearance gives no indication 
of what has taken place in the heart ; the decay of health 
gives no accurate measure of the soul’s ruin and death. 
This is that man’s history; When he was a little child he 
knew God. As he lay in his cradle, thoughts lovely and 
wonderful would visit him, and he would say things which 
brought the light into his mother’s eyes, with the quickly 
following tears, because the imagination of the child 
seemed so inspired, his thoughts so divine. When he 
was a young man between eighteen and twenty, a great 
change had come over him. He was vain and selfish and 
sceptical. What is the cause of this change? All the 
wilful passions of the child used to be checked and their 
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stains were washed away in repentant tears, as if by some 
indwelling spirit ; but the passions of the youth mastered 
him, and gradually he came to the conclusion, which at 
last he did not hesitate to avow, that pleasure was the 
main object in life; the great “I” stood over him and 
shadowed him likea spectre. Any visitations of the Divine 
Spirit, which came to him then, were derided ; any 
whispers of the Divine wisdom were thrust aside with one 
of his infallible dicta. And then, he took to the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye,and the vain-glory of life, and 
made them his gods; he bowed down and worshipped them. 
He had fallen from Monotheism to Polytheism. 

But he did not stop there. Im a little while his gods 
began to disappoint him. He was disillusionized ; even his 
own gods were too good for him; being an absolute 
denier, he denied them; he was rid of even his 
gods. And now, surely, he has got liberty? No, 
he has become a prey to the dismal habits which 
he had formed, and his life has become more and 
more a desperate effort to propitiate these cruel and tear- 
ing passions, to silence the cravings of these animal 
appetites, to be rid of the tormenting clemours of lust, 
and to satisfy the morbid demands of his pride; he has 
fallen from Polytheism into Fetichism. And now, sensua- 
lised, brutalised, weak with the paralysis of vice, and 
cruel with the cruelty of uncleanness, contrast him with 
the child that spoke innocent prayers at his mother’s 
knee, and listened for the voice of God in the soft mur- 
murs of the summer wind :—there you have, worked out 
in the individual, the story of the heathen religions upon 
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the earth as the science of Comparative Religion has 
shown it to us. 

But now we must hasten toa conclusion. I have tried 
to-night to show, rather by hints than by proof, that 
St. Paul’s view of heathenism is confirmed by our best 
knowledge of the truth; and if he is right in that—nay, 
even if he is not right in that—there is another point in 
which he is certainly right, and that is the great remedy 
for heathenism. He is infallibly right in this: that all 
heathen religions are sinful, that man has gone down into 
the valley of darkness, and the mephitic vapours have 
formed in clouds over his head and shut out the face of 
God ; for only the pure in heart shall see God, and man 
is impure—absolutely impure. Sin must be destroyed, 
says the Apostle, the cloud must be rolled away, and man 
must be plucked out of that dark valley and set in the 
light of God. There must be a Saviour for sin, there 
must be a salvation which saves. Beyond question, the 
Apostle is right—that the knowledge of God, which is 
natural to man, and comes to us with the very breath 
which He breathed into us, is clouded and dimmed with 
sin. Even where the tradition exists amongst men—and, 
strange to say, it often exists among the most degraded— 
that there is a God—A Great, Holy, invisible God— 
they have got to think in their poor, sin-blinded hearts that 
He is far removed from them, and does not concern Him- 
self with the creatures He has made. The great re- 
deeming faith, that God is love, has died away just as the 
sound of village bells, and the fragrance of the flowers, 
and the green of the country meadows are forgotten in 
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the toil, turmoil, and roar of the great city. Man 
has forgotten that God is love, and become careless 
of it, because his heart is sinful. In the early days 
of the Mission to Tahiti there was a rough old 
warrior, who heard a missionary preach from John 
iii. 16, that He so loved the world as to give His 
only begotten Son to die for it; and he said: “If 
that be true, then it is for you only, not for me.’ 
“No,” said the Missionary, “it is written ‘ whosoever 
believeth.’”’ “ Well, then,” said the old man, “‘ your God 
shall be my God, for we have never heard such a message 
as this ; our gods do not love us so.” 

Oh! dear friends! I want to conclude by reminding 
you—you privileged Englishmen and Englishwomen— 
you who might live in the hope of pardon if you 
would—you who might be rescued from sin and 
have fruits unto holiness if you would—I want to 
remind you that God has put it into your hands to 
take to the nations of the earth the glad tidings which 
their sin has blurred from their hearts and veiled from 
their eyes, that God is love and would save them. Your 
Gospel is the story of the love of God—your Gospel is a 
Saviour who has come downinto the valley of human dark- 
ness, who, standing side by side with the fallen man under 
this thick cloud of sin, has touched him with His healing 
hands, and has opened his eyes that he may see God. 
Your Gospel can do that for all mankind. How shall they 
know except we tell them? How can they believe unless 
we go and show them? For this is no rumour, no tradi- 
tion, no record of a bygone age, but it is a blessed actual 
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experience to which you and I can bear witness because 
we have proved it. And it is ours to go out into the 
world and tell the world. ‘ Taste and see, try and prove. 
Was ever Saviour like this Saviour who saves to the utter- 
most, a Saviour like this who will touch and save the 
vilest? We have come to tell you about Him.” We 
know the awful work that sin does; in the full light of 
gospel privileges we see its desperate ravages; but we know 
this, too, that we have found no man so vile that Christ 
cannot save him, and we have found no nation—not 
even the savages of Australia, and the gibbering 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego—so low but that 
Christ can save them, and we have therefore a 
legitimate confidence in this great saving truth that has 
been committed into our hands, that God is able and 
willing to save to the uttermost all that come unto Him 
through Christ. Are we going to keep it toourselves? I 
think we all know and feel that a darker act of ingratitude, 
a harder-hearted state of pitilessness could not be conceived 
than that! We must tell the nations what we know. 
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